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FOR THE CONVERSION OF MOHAMMEDAN INTO CHRISTIAN 

TIME, 
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Dec. 24. 1128 
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638 July 22. 1240 

639 — 11 1241 
♦640 June 30. 1242 

641 — 20. 1243 

642 — a 1244 
♦643 May 28. 1245 

644 — la 1246 
645—7. 1247 
♦646 April 25. 1248 



647 
♦648 



15. 1249 
4. 1250 



649 Mar. 25. 1251 



650 
♦651 



13. 1252 
2. 1253 



652 Feb. 20. 1254 
9. 1255 



653 

•654 Jan. 

665 — 

•656 — 

657 Dec. 

658 — 
•659 



29. 1256 
la 1257 

7. 1258 
28. 1258 
17. 1259 

5. 1260 
660 Nov. 25. 1261 
14. 1262 

3. 1263 



661 
•662 — 

663 Oct 

664 — 

♦665 



23. 1264 
12. 1265 
1. 1266 



666 SepL 21. 1267 
•667 — U 1268 



A.H. 

668 
669 

♦670 
671 
672 

♦673 
674 
675 

♦676 
677 
678 

•679 
680 

♦681 
682 
683 

*684 
685 
686 

♦687 
688 

*689 
690 
691 

*692 
693 
694 

♦695 
696 

•697 
698 
699 

•700 
701 
702 

•703 
704 
705 

•706 
707 

•708 
709 
710 

•711 
712 
713 

•714 
715 

•716 
717 
718 

•719 
720 
721 

•722 



Begun. 
Aug. 30. 

— 19. 

July 28! 

— 17. 

— 6. 
June 26. 

— 14. 

— 3. 
May 24 

— la 

— 2. 
AprU 21. 

— 10. 
Mar. 31. 

— 19. 

— a 

Feb. 26. 

— 15. 

— 5. 
Jan. 24. 

— la 

— 3. 
Dec. 23. 

— 11. 

— 1. 
Nov. 20. 

— 9. 
Oct 29. 

— la 

— a 

Sept 27. 

— 15. 

— 5. 
Aug. 25. 

— 14 

— 3. 
July 23. 

— 12. 

— 2. 
June 20. 

— 10. 
May 30. 

— 19. 

— a 

April 27. 

— 16. 

— 6. 
Mar. 25. 

— 15. 

— 4 
Feb. 20. 

11. 
30. 
19. 



Jan. 



▲.s. 
1269 
1270 
1271 
1272 
1273 
1274 
1275 
1276 
1277 
1278 
1279 
12d0 
1281 
1282 
1283 
1284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1291 
1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1297 
1298 
1299 
1300 
1301 
1302 
1303 
1304 
1305 
1306 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1321 
1322 



A. H. Begun. A. D. 

723 Jan. 9. 1323 

724 Dec. 29. 1323 
•725 — 17. 1324 

726 — 7. 1325 

•727 Nov. 26. 1326 

728 — 16. 1327 

729—4 1328 

•730 Oct 24 1329 

731 — 14 1330 

732 — a 1331 
•733 Sept 21. 1332 

734 — 11. 1333 

735 Aug. 31. 1334 
•736 — 2a 1335 

737 — 9. 1336 

•738 July 29. 1337 

739 — 19. 1338 

740 — a 1339 
•741 June 26. 1340 

742 — 16. 1341 

743 — 5. 1342 
•744 May 25. 1343 

745 _ 14 1344 

•746 — a 1345 

747 April 2a 1346 

748 — 12. 1347 
•749 Mar. 31. 1348 

750 — 21. 1349 

751 — 10. 1350 
•752 Feb. 27. 1351 

753 — 17. 1352 

754 — 5. 1353 
•755 Jan. 25. 1354 

756 — 15. 1355 

♦767 _ 4 1356 

758 Dec. 24. 1356 

759 — la 1357 
*760 — "2. 1358 

761 Nov. 22. 1359 

762 — 10. 1360 
•763 Oct 30. 1361 

764 — 20. 1362 

765 — 9. 1363 
•766 Sept 27. 1364 

767 — 17. 1365 

♦768 — 6. 1366 

769 Aug. 27. 1367 

770 — 15. 1368 
*771 — 4. 1369 

772 July 25. 1370 

773 — 14 1371 
♦774 -» 2. 1372 

775 June 2a 1373 

•776 — 11. 1374 

777—1. 1375 



^ -^— -■%' 



■'T «.^>IV»«— 






I O— I 



xxu 

▲. H. 

778 

♦779 
780 
781 

•782 
783 
784 

•785 
786 
787 

•788 
789 

•790 
791 
792 

♦793 
794 
795 

♦796 
797 

•798 
799 
800 

•801 
802 
803 

♦804 
805 

♦806 
«07 
808 

♦809 
810 
811 

•812 
813 
814 

♦815 
816 

*817 
818 
819 

•820 



TABLE POR THE OONYEASION OF 



Begun. A. D. 


▲. H. 


May 


20. 1376 


821 


— 


9. 1377 


822 


April 


29. 1378 


♦823 


^_ 


la 1379 


824 


.^ 


6. 1380 


825 


Mar. 


27. 1381 


♦826 


i— 


16. 1382 


827 


— . 


5. 1383 


♦828 


Feb. 


23. 1384 


829 


_ 


11. 1385 


830 


— 


1. 1386 


♦831 


Jan. 


21. 1387 


832 


— 


10. 1388 


833 


Dec. 


30. 1388 


♦834 


— . 


19. 1389 


835 


— 


8. 1390 


♦836 


Nov. 


2a 1391 


837 


— 


16. 1392 


838 


-_ 


5. 1393 


♦839 


Oct 


26. 1394 


840 


-_ 


15. 1395 


841 


^_ 


4. 1396 


♦842 


Sept 


23. 1397 


843 


_ 


12. 1398 


844 


^_ 


2. 1399 


♦845 


Aug. 


21. 1400 


846 




10.^1401 


♦847 


JuFy 


31. 1402 


848 


—. 


20. 1403 


849 


— 


9. 1404 


. ^850 


June 


2a 1405 


851 


— 


17. 1406 


852 


—^ 


7. 1407 


♦853 


May 


26. 1408 


854 


-^ 


15. 1409 


855 


-i_ 


5. 1410 


♦866 


April 


24. 1411 


a'>7 


.^ 


12. 1412 


♦858 


.— 


2. 1413 


859 


Mar. 


22. 1414 


860 


— . 


12. 1415 


♦861 


Feb. 


29. 1416 


862 


— 


17. 1417 


863 



Begun. A. D. 

Feb. 7. 1418 

Jan. 27. 1419 

-^ 16. 1420 

— 5. 1421 
Dec. 25. 1421 

— 14. 1422 

— 4. 1423 
Nov. 22. 1424 

— 12. 1425 

— 1. 1426 
Oct 21, 1427 

— 10. 1428 
Sept 29. 1429 

— la 1430 

— a 1431 
Aug. 27. 1432 

— 17. 1433 

— 6. 1434 
July 26. 1435 

— 15. 1436 

— 4. 1437 
June 23. 1438 

— la 1439 
1. J440 

May 21*. 1441 

W^ 1442 

April 3o! 1443 

— 19. 1444 

— a 1445 
Mar. 28. 1446 

— la 1447 

— 6. 1448 
Feb. 23. 1449 

— 13. 1450 

— 2. 1451 
Jan. 22. 1452 

— 11. 1453 
Dec. 31. 1453 

— 21. 1454 

— 10. 1455 
Nov. 28. 1456 

— la 1457 

— 7. 1458 



A.H. 

♦864 
865 

♦866 
867 
868 

♦869 
870 
871 

♦872 
873 
874 

♦fe75 
876 

♦877 
878 
879 

♦880 
881 
882 

♦883 
884 
885 

♦886 
887 

♦888 
889 
890 

♦891 
892 
893 

♦894 
895 

♦896 
897 
898 

♦899 
900 
901 

♦902 
903 
904 

♦905 
906 



Begun. 


Oct 


27. 


— 


16. 


— ~ 


5. 


Sept 


25. 


_ 


14. 


— 


2. 


Aug. 


23. 


_ . 


12. 


— . 


1. 


July 


21. 


~- 


10. 


June 


29. 


— 


19. 


_— 


7. 


May 


2a 


— 


17. 


— 


6. 


April 


25. 


^— 


14. 


— 


3. 


Mar. 


24. 


— 


12. 

1. 

19. 


Feb. 


-^ 


a 


Jan. 


29. 


__ 


17. 


— 


6. 


Dec. 


27. 


— . 


16. 


— . 


4. 


Nov. 


24. 


— 


13. 


— . 


3. 


Oct 


22. 


-_ 


11. 


— _ 


1. 


Sept 


20. 


Aug. 


29. 


— 


la 


_- . 


7. 


July 


27. 



A.D. 

1459 

1460 

1461 

1462 

1463 

1464 

1465 

1466 

1467 

1468 

1469 

1470 

1471 

1472 

1473 

1474 

1475 

1476 

1477 

1478 

1479 

1480 

1481 

1482 

1483 

1484 

1485 

1486 

1486 

1487 

1488 

1489 

1490 

1491 

1492 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1496 

1497 

1498 

1499 

1500 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 

The utility of the preceding Table is too apparent to require ezpoe- 
ing. It will serve as a key to the history, not of Spain only, but of all 
Mohammedan kingdoms. It lays claim to scrupulous accuracy ; an 
advantage the more valuable, when we consider that, in adapting the 
chronology of the Arato to that of the Christians, all historians previ- 
ous to Pagi and Masdeu have committed considerable errors, — ^none 
more than those of Spain. A few observations will make the subject 
better understood. 



MOHAMMEDAN INTO GHRIflTIAN TIME. 



»»«! 



The lunar year of the Arabs coiuists, like our tolar one, of 12 
months: — 



Months. Days. 

I. Moharraxn SK) 

XL Safir 29 

m. Rabial 30 

IV. Ralnall 29 

V. Jumadil 30 

VI. Jumadill 29 



Months. Days. 

VII. Regeb ....30 

VIII. Shafibn 29 

IX. Ramdan 30 

X. Xawal 29 

XI. Dilcada 30 

XII. Dulcagiath 29 



Making in all 354 dajrs. The reason of the alternate numbers is, that 
a revolution of the moon occupies 29 days and 12 hours (the excess of 
a few minutes over the hours is about to be noticed) ; in odier words, 
two of them occupy 59 days. 

But the preceding is an ordinary year, like us, the Mohammedami 
have also tneir embUiad or interamry years, arising from liie exce« 
of 44 minutes above the 29 days 12 hours in the lunar revolution. 
This excess of 44 minutes in eveiy month amounts, in 12 months, to 
44 X 12 = 528 minutes, or 8 hours 48 minutes. Now, as this fraction 
of about one third of a day could not be made available annually, the 
Mohammedans have assumed a period of 30 years, at the expira- 
tion of which no fraction would remain; because 528 X 30= 15840 
minutes = 264 hours = 11 days. Hence in every 30 years there are 
11 surplus days, which are intercalated with them ; aSout every third 
year having an additional day. This day is always added to tne last 
month, Dulcagiath, which accordingly has 30 days instead of 29 ; and 
tiie embolistic year itself has necessarily 355 days instead of 354. 

Hence the ordinary lunar year contains 11 days fewer than our 
lolar year; the embolistic year 10 days fewer: bat if our solar year 
happen U> be a bissextile (in other woras, if divisible by 4), there will 
be a difference of 12 davs in the ordinary (366 — 354), and of 11 in the 
emboUstic (366 — 355) Hence, too, the gross miscalculations of the old 
Spanish chroniclers, who, assuming the Mohammedan year as equal 
Id the Christian, introduced sad blundering into chronology. 

To how great a sum this difference between the solar and lunar 
fears may amount in time, will be apparent irom one or two cal- 
colations. Let us first take a period of sixty years, as that period 
contains 22 intercalary days of the Arabs, and 15 bissextiles of the 
Christians. 



MfhammedoH Tears. 


Chriatian Yean. 


354 


365 


60 


60 



21240 21900 

Add 22 embolistic dajTS. Add 15 days for so many bissextiles- 



21262 



21915 



21915 
21262 



And the difilerence will be 653 days, or above one year and three 
quarters. 



ZXIT TABLE lOR THE CONVERSION OF 

Mohammedan THme. 
Again, in 720 yean : — 

720 3,0)72,0 

354 

24 periods of 30 yean. 
11 

264 emboliBtic days. 




254880 

264 embolical days. 

255144 



Christian Time^ 
720 4)720 

365 

180 embolical days. 

3600 

4320 
2160 



262800 262960 

180 255144 



262980 Difference 7836 days. 

7836 ~ 366-25 = 21 solar yeare 165.75 days. 

Now, to make the calculation agree wdth the Table, look fi>r a. h. 
720, which will be found to end Jan. 29, a. d. 1321. As the year, how- 
ever, commenced July 15, it must also end July 15. Now, from that 
day A. D. 622, to the same day a. d. 1321, are 699 years ; but from these 
699 years we must subtract the days abcne the 720 Mohammedan years, 
viz. from Jan. 29 to July 15, beft>re we can determine the exact quan- 
tity of solar time contained in those years. From Jan. 29, 1321, to July 
15 in the same year, are 166 days. If these days are deducted from the 
699 years, we shall have 698 years 199 days. Hence 

Years. Days, 
from 720 
take 698 199 

and the difference, 21 166, is the same as be&re, with the exception 
of an insignificant fraction. 

From these calculations, it is evident that a Table which thus greatly 
abridges the labor of computation is invaluable. Suppose the reader 
of Abu Abdalla should find (VeMis Acu PictOy Apud Casiri, Bibliotheca 
Arab.-Hisp. tom. ii. p. 182,) thatTarik ben Zeyad disembarked in Spain 
A. H. 92, tne eighth day of the moon Re^eb^* how ascertain the solar 
date, except by a most laborious comparison of the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan years, beginning with the first of the Hegira? If, to save 
the irksome labor, — a labor of many long days, — ^he should, as most 
Spanish historians have done, make 32 Christian years equal to 33 
Mohammedan, he would be as much in error as they have been : . 

Fof 32x365 = 11680 days. 

Add the 8 bissextiles 8 



11688 
And 38x354 = 11682 



ifOBAjniBDAN mo cHBnrnAii tdhb. 

So then will be an enor of 6 days minus in the 33 yean. And if the 
UemboUcal days are added, 11682+12= 11694, there wiU be the 
nme error, but in tlu8 case df exceat. What would be the error in 
Bome hundreds of years 7 And how, even if this calculation rested on a 
sound bans, would the beginning of any given Mohamniedan year be 
fimnd? or how would the corresponding Christian day and month of 
the eighth Regeb be discovered ? It coiHd only be discovered by the 
wearisome process of computation from the very origm of ^e era. 

But by the preceding Table the time of this or any other event can 
easily be ascertained. The opening of a. h. 92 ia toere found to oor- 
reipoDd with Oct 28, 710. Now for the month and day >^ 



Days. 

Noharramhas 30 

Saflr SO 

BaUal. ao 

KaMan. 29 

Jnmadil 30 

Jumadill 29 

Add the 8 daya of Regeb 8 



Days. 

October (rentalning days). » 4 

November 30 

■Decamber 31 

January 31 

February 28 

March 31 

April 30 

"lai 



Hence the eighth day of Regeb, ▲. h. 92, ftlk on April 30, 711. 

Example n.^^ppoee an event happened on the 11th day of the 
moon Ramdan, a. h. 325. 
A. H. 325 opens Nov. 18^ a. d. 936i 



Days. 

Moharram 30 

Safir 29 

Rabial 30 

Sabian S9 

JniDadiL. 30 

Jomadill 29 

Scfeb 30 

Shaflkn 39 

Kamdan 11 



Days. 

November 13 

December • .81 

January .31 

February tO (bissextile.) 

March 31 

April 30 

May 31 

June 30 

July 21 



247 247 

Hence the 11th day of Ramdan, a. h. 325, corresponds with July 21, 

A.n.937. 
Lastly. Let us suppose that a particular event occurred the 23d 

^y o( the moon Dilcada, a. h. 587, which opens Nov. 11, a. d. 1132. 

Hence Sept 24, a. d. 1133, is the period required. 



Days. 

M<diarram 30 

Siilr 29 

labia 1 30 

Kabiall 29 

Jomadil 30 

Jamadill. 29 

Kegeb 30 

Sbaflka 29 

Itamdan 30 

Xawal 29 

Dilcada 23 

318 



Dm. 

November 20 

Deeonber 31 

January 31 

February 28 

Marcb 31 

April ; 30 

May 31 

June 30 

July 31 

August 31 

September 24 



Hence Sept 24, a. i>. 1133, is the period required. 
To multiply examples ia useless, as similar calculations will fre- 
quently be found in we foot-notes. 
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THE HISTORY 

OF 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

BOOK HL— Continued. 
SPAIN DURING THE DOMINATION OF THE ARA^S. 



SECTION L 
MOHAMMEDAN SPAIN, CONTINUED. 



CHAP. L 

DOMmAnON OF THE AFBICANB, ETC. 1031—1338. 

1. Independent Kingdoms, 

The decline and dissolution of the Mohammedan 
monarchy, or western caliphate, afforded the ambitious ]^1?' 
local governors throughout the Peninsula the opportuni- ^ 
tj for which they had long s^hed, — ^that of openly as- .%. 
sertixi^ their independence of Cordova, and of assuminf^ ^^ 
the title of kings. The wali of Seville, Mohammed oen Is- 
mail ben Abid, whose victory over Yahia has been already re- 
corded,'*' appears to have been the first to assume the powers 
of royalty ; and he showed that he knew how to use them 
with as much impunity as sovereigns of more sounding pre- 
tensions: without condescending to inquire whether the 
throne of Cordova was filled or vacant, he declared war 
against the self-elected king of Carmona, Mohammed ben Ab- 
daUa, on whose cities, Carmona and Ecija, he had cast a covet- 
ous eye. The brother of Yahia, Edris ben Ali, ttie son of 
Hamud, governed Malaga with equal independence^ Algezi- 
ras had dso its sovereigns. Elvira and Granada obeyed iStbus 
ben Maksan: Valencia had for its king Abdelajsis Abul Has- 
san, Almeria had Zohair, and Denia had Mugehid ; but these 
two petty states were soon absorbed in the rising sphere of 
Valencia. Huesca and Saragossa were also subject to rulers, 
who though slow to assume the title of kings were not the 
less independent, since their sway extended over most of 
Aragon. The sovereign of Badajos, Abdalla Muslema ben 

* See vol. 1. p. 366. 
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Alaflas, was the acknowledged head of all the confederated 
governors of Algarve and Lusitania ; and Toledo was subject 
to the powerful Ismail ben Dyluun, who, like the king of Se- 
ville, secretly aspired to the government of all Mohammedan 
Spain. 'These numerous reguli were unanimous in one ob- 
ject, — ^that of renouncing all allegiance to the former seat of 
empire. 

But Cordova, however weakened, was not willing 
^^ thus suddenly to lose her. hold on her ancient subjects : 
y^ die resolved to elect a sovereign who should endeavor 
^y to subdue these audacious rel^k^ and restore her an- 
cient splendor. The disasters which had accompanied 
the last reigns of the Omeyan princes had strongly indisposed 
the people to the claims of that illustrious house. No one 
thought of inquiring whether any member of that house re- 
mained; it was und^rtunate, and superstition regarded it as 
doomed by fate to everlasting exclusion. After a deliberation 
proportioned to the magnitude of the interests involved, the 
mhabitants threw their eyes on Geh.war ben Muhammed, a 
chief of great prudence, and of considerable enterprise, who 
was persuaded to undertake the arduous duties of govern- 
ment But Gehwar had seen too much of popular inconstancy 
to incur the same fktal responsibility as his immediate prede- 
cessors. To diminish the odium invariablv attached to failare, 
he surrounded himself by a council which comprised some of 
the most distinguished citizens, and without the advice of 
which he undertook no one thing, not even the nomination to 
public offices. Of that council he was but the president, pos- 
sessing but one vote like the remaining members; so that 
Cordova presented the appearance rather of a republic than 
of a monarchy.* Though he was reluctantly persuaded to 
take up his abode in the palace of the caliphs, he carefully 
freed himself f5pom the encumbrances of rojral pomp by re- 
ducing both his table and attendants to the scale of a private 
citizen. His vigor in the internal administration, the lonff 
continued abuses of which he purged witli no sparing hand, 
corresponded with so auspicious a beginning. All useless 
offices he abolished; such as were imperfectly administered he 
restored to their former efficiency, and he created new ones to 
control and expedite the >ybole business of government No 
less zealously did he provide for the comfort of the people, by 
establishing public magazines and markets, where the neces- 
saries of life were abundantly and cheaply furnished to all 
purchasers. By these and other measures he introduced a de- 

* Honores non petiit; itno regia dignitate sibi oblata, sic se gessit ut 
rempublicam tanquam regis vicarius administrare ronstituit (Supplemen- 
tum Alhomaidi), apud Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico Hisipana, torn. li. p. 906, 
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gree of tranqnilHly and of commercial activity imknown since 
the death of the great Almansor. But the same success did 
not attend him in his ei&rts to restore the supremacy of Cor- 
dova. Some of the walis Wjiom he summoned to take the 
usual oath of fidelity excused themselves on various grounds; 
others plainly replied that he must not expect to rule over any 
other city than the one he inhabited : the wali of Toledo ad- 
vised him to be grateM to the moderation of men who allow- 
ed him to retain Cordova. These insults were bitterly felt by 
him, but he had not the means of revenge, and he could do 
no more than patiently wait -the course of events in the faint 
hope of profiting by it He waited in vain. Whatever might 
be the internal dissensions of the petty kings, the success of 
some, the failure of others, none thought of recognizing his 
superiority.* 

To recount the perpetually recurring struggles of the^e re- 
goli far the increase of their states, their alliances, their tran- 
nent successes or hopeless failures, or even their existence, 
would far exceed the limits of a compendium, and would af- 
ford neither interest nor instruction to the reader. Such events 
odIy can be noticed as are either signal in themselves, or ex- 
ercised more than a passing influence on the condition of the 
Mohammedan portion of the Peninsula. 

After triumphing over some neighboring kings, who 
dreaded hia increasing power, the sovereign of Seville ^no 
prepared to invade the possessions of Gehwar ; but death . 
cRirprised him before those preparations were completed, ^^y. 
His son, Mohammed Almoateded, who succeeded him, 
was as ambitious as himself, but more luxurious. The young 
kin^, dissatisfied with the scanty number of seventjr women 
which had hitherto satisfied him, filled his harem with eight 
hundred of the choicest beauties. The faithful were scandal- 
ized at a prodigality which 'rivalled that of the greatest sove- 
reigns of the East, and still more when they saw that while 
immense sums were expended on palaces, only one humble 
mosque arose in the twenty-five towns which owned his juris- 
diction. But this ostentatious luxury did not divert him fiom 
treading in the steps of his able fiither. He seized on Huelva, 
Niebia, and Gibraltar, and aimed at the reduction of Carmona, 
which his father had been unable to •eflfect Though the &te 
of the last-named place was suspended for some years by the 

* Aba Baker. Vestis Serica, p. 39. Abu Abdalla, Veatis Acu Picta, p. 906. 
Albomaid, Supplementum, p. 206. Ben Alabar, Chronolofria, p. 306. (apud 
Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico Hispana, torn, ii.) Ximenes Historia Arabum, 
cap. 47. Cond«, ai spoiled by Marina, Hiatoire de la Domination des Arabes, 
kc. ii. 129—157. In these chapters Christian authorities have little to do 
with affairs purely Mohammedati. It is often necessary, however, to cor- 
reet the statements of the Arabian writers by them. 

D2 
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energetic resistance of its ruler, in a. h. 444 it capitulated. 
All southern Andalusia was now in the power of Almoateded, 
yet his ambition was far from satisfied. For some time he re- 
mained in alliance with Mohamiped, the son. and successor of 
Gehwar (a. h. 435), in the throne of Cordova; but he had re- 
solved to gain possession of that ancient capital, — whether by 
force or stratagem imported him little. Though he had dis- 
patched five hundred horse to the aid of Mohaouned in the 
wars which that prince had to sustain against the king of To- 
ledo, and though Abdelmelic, the son of Mohammed, had 
been his bosom fi*iend from infancy, he only waited for an op- 
portunity of seizing his destined prey. That opportunity ar- 
rived in A. H. 452. The troops of Mohammed had just been 
defeated byAben Dylnun, who followed up the success by in- 
vesting Cordova. The king was too much weakened by sick- 
ness to meet the impending danger, and Abdelmelic was too 
feeble to avert it by his own unassisted arm. The latter 
prince hastened to Seville, and implored the immediate aid of 
his friend. By Almoateded he was received with much appa- 
rent affection, and was assured of speedy help. He returned 
joyful to the palace of Azhara (Cordova was too closely in- 
vested tp be safely entered), where he awaited the promised 
arrival of his friend. That friend did arrive at the head of a 
considerable army, and with the aid of the citizens totally 
routed the forces of Dylnun. But while Abdelmelic was pur- 
suing the fiagitives, the unprincipled ally moved his army on 
the city, took it, and made the unsuspecting Mohammed pris- 
oner. The shock was too great for the shattered nerves of 
the son of Gehwar, who soon expired of a broken heart The 
iate of Abdelmelic was no less melancholy. On returning to 
the capital which his valor had been instrumental in saving, 
he was refused admission, and was at the same instant sur- 
rounded and made a prisoner by the troops of liis perfidious 
ally. Being consigned to a dungeon in one' of the city towers, 
his wounds, and still more the ipdignation which he felt at 
hearing Almoateded loudly hailed as sovereign by the despi- 
cable populace, — or perhaps a violent death,— soon reunited 
him witli his unfortunate father.* The usurper had little difii- 
culty in procuring the huzzas of the mob. His liberality, 
which boraered on profusion, his magnificence, and above all, 
the splendor of his power, were w^U fitted to dazzle that un- 
reflecting, and sometimes mischievous, portion of society .f 

* " Atque Abdelmeleko interfecto,*^ says the learned interpreter (Gasiri) 
of Abu Abdalla. We are unwilling to believe that Almoateded, however 
unprincipled, would proceed to that extremity; yet another account saya 
that both father and son were put to death by the king of Seville. It is 
also said that the expirinur Abdelmelic prayed for vengeance on the race of 
his persecutor, and that his prayer was heard. We shall soon witneaa (he 
fkte of* Almoateded's descendants. 
The same authorities as before. 
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The king of Toledo was eager to erase the shame of ^ ^ t- 

&is defeat under the walls of Cordova ; but he dreaded ^^ | 

the power of Almoateded, and endeavored to strengthen ^ \ 

himself by alliances. His son-in-law, the king of Yalen- ^"^ 
cia, refused to aid him — doubtless through fear of the Sevillian • 
king. In a transport of fury he departed for Valencia at the 
head of his cavaliy, surprised the place, deposed and exiled \ 

his^n-in-law, and caused himself to be proclaimed (a. h. 457), \ 

before the inhabitants could take any measures fen* the de- 
fence of their ruler. But though his resources were thus un- 
expectedly increased, he was unable to contend with the 'j 
formidable Almoateded, who defeated him as often as he ad« 
vanced to the field. On the death, however, of that prince, 
whom grief for the loss of a beloved daughter .brought to the 
t(xnb (461), he resumed his hostile policy. But uou^h he 
triamphed over some allies of Mohammed, the son and suc- 
cessor of Almoateded, though he vanquished the general of 
that prince, though during Uie absence of Mohammed he sur- 
prised both Cordova and Seville, his success was transient: he 
vns besieged in the latter city by his active enemy, and died 
there at the very moment Mohammed was advancmg to take 
it by storm. The troops of the deceased kiujgf precipitately 
left the place ; Cordova was recovered jvith little dimculty ; 
Morcia, the ally of Toledo, was soon occupied by the conquer- 
ing Mohammed; Baeza, and other neighboring cities, shared 
the same fate : in short, after so many years of continued war- 
&re, the king of Seville and Cordova became, not merely the 
most powerful, but altnost the only independent sovereign of 
Mohammedan Spain. 

Yahia Alkadia, the son and successor of Aben Dyl- ^^ 
nun in the throne of Toledo, inherited neither the cour- . 
<ge nor tiie abilities of that prince. Sunk in the lowest ^.^g 
Knsaality, he regarded with indifference the growing 
success of Mohammed. He became at leii^ so contemptible, 
that his very subjects rose and expelled Inm. He applied for 
aid to the ally of his father, Alfonso VI. king of Leon ; but that 
prince, though under the greatest obligations to the memory 
of the father,* was persuaded by the kmg of Seville to adopt 
1 hostile policy towards the son. It seems, indeed, as if Mo- 
hammed and Alfonso, in the treaty which they concluded at 
the instance of the former, had tacitly agreed not to interrupt 
each other in the execution of tlie designs each had long formed. 
"pKNigh Yahia was restored to his throne by the king of Bada- 
joz,. his destiny, as a Mohammedan would term it, was not to 
he avoided. His states were laid waste, and his capital invested, 

*— ^ - - I, . - * . , ■ - 11 III I I 

* See the reign of that prince in the next section. ' 
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hj the Christian king. His situation was now critical : in y&in 
did the king of Badaioz advance to his assistance. The victo- 
rious Alfonso triumphed over all opposition, and prosecuted the 
siege with a vigor which might have shown the misbelievers 
. how formidable an enemy awaited them all, and how necessaiy 
were their combined efR>rts to resist him. But Mohammed, 
the only enemy whom the Christian hero had to dread, was 
no less occupied in deriving his share of the advantages se- 
cured by Ihe treaty, — in reducing the strong towns of Murcia 
and Granada. Some zealous Mussulmans, indeed, raised their 
warning voice, and caUed on the princes of their faith from 
Saragossa to Granada to arm in its defence ; but their voices 
were disregarded amidst the storm of conflicting interests and 
paBsion& Aflar a siege of three years, Toledo was reduced to 
the last extremity, and was compelled to qapitulate. On 
^^ the twenty-fiftii of May, a. d. 1085, Alfonso triumphantly 
entered this ancient capital of ihe Goths (Yahia retired 
to Valencia), which had remained in the power of the misbe- 
lievers about three hundred and seventy-four years.* 

The fall of Toledo, however it might have been foreseen by 
the Mohammedans, filled them with equal dismay and indigo 
nation. As Mohammed was too formidable to be openly as- 
sailed, they turned their vociferations of anger against his 
hagib, whom they accused of betraying the faith of Islam. 
Alarmed at the universal outcry, Mohammed was not sorry 
that he could devolve the heavy load of responsibility on the 
shoulders of his minister. The latter fled ; but though he pro- 
cured a temporary asylum from several princes, he was at 
length seized by tiie emissaries of his ofl^nded master ; was 
brought, first to Cordova, next to Seville ; confined within the 
walls of a dungeon ; and soon beheaded by the royal hand of 
Mohammed. Thus was a servant of the kin^ sacrificed for 
no other reason than that he had served that kmg too well 

The conquest of Toledo was far from satisfying the ambi- 
tion of Alfonso: he rapidly seized on the fortresses of Madrid, 

* Abu Abdalla, and Alhomaid (apod Cagiri, \i. SIO— 214.)> Ximenes His- 
toria Arabum, cap. 47. necnon Rerum in Hi^pania Gestaram, lib. vi. cap. 
23. (apud Scbottuni, Hispania Dlustrata, torn. ii.). Chronicon Conimbricense, 
p. 301). (apad Florez, EspaSa, Safrada, torn, xxiii. Chronicon de CardeSa, 

?. 373. (m eodem tomo.) Anales Toledanos, i. 385. (in eodem tomo.) Analea 
'oledanoa, ff. 410. (in eodem tomo.) Chronicon Lusitanum, p. 405. (apad 
eundem, tom. xiv.) Pelaf ius Oveteniia, p. 473. (in eodem tomo.) CbroDicon 
Burfrenae, p. 309. (apud eundem, xxiii.) Chronicon Cerratence (apud eandem 
ii. 312.) Cond^, as spoiled by Maries, Histoire de la Domination des Arabes, 
&c. ii'. 157—210. We lament to part here with Masdeu, whose unfinished 
work ends with the re-conquest of Toledo, ▲. d. 1065. To his elaborate re- 
searches we have been under the greatest obligation, but cannot too much 
censure the ^an of his great work, which is destitute alike of taste and 
method, whirJi is meager in facts and arid in style, and which is strangely 
confused fVom the Arabian invasion to this period. It is a work which tho 
critic and the scholar will be glad to consult, but which will never be read. 
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Maqueda, Guadalajara, and established his dominion on both 
banKs of the Tagus. Mohammed now began seriously to re- 
pent his treaty with the Christian, and to tremble even for his 
oivn possessions. He vainly endeavored to divert his ally from 
the projects of ajggrandizement which that ally had evidently 
formed. The kmgs of Badajoz and Saragossa became tributa- 
ries to the latter; nay, if any reliance is to be placed on either 
Christian or Arabic historians,*" the king of Seville himself was 
subjected to the same humiliation. However this may have 
been, Mohammed saw that unless he leagued himself with 
those whose subjugation had hitherto been his constant object, 
-—the princes of his faith, — ^his and their destruction was in- 
evitable. The magnitude of the danger compelled him to so- 
licit their alliance. As the kin^ of Saragossa was too much 
in fear of the Christians to enter mto any league against them, 
and as the one of Valencia (Yahia) reigned only at the plea- 
sure of Alfonso, the sovereigns of Badajoz, Almeria, and Gran- 
ada were the only powers on whose co-operation he could cal- 
culate (he had annihilated the authority of several petty kings). 
He invited those princes to send their representatives to SevSle, 
to consult as to the measures necessary to protect their threat- 
ened independence. The invitation was readily accepted. On 
the day appointed, Mohammed, with his son Al Raxid, and a 
considerable number of his wasirs and cadis, were present at 
the deliberationa The danger was so imminent, — ^the force 
of the Christians was so augmented, and that of the Moslems 
.80 weakened, — that such resistance as Mohammedan Spain 
alone could offer seemed hopeless. With this conviction in 
their hearts, two of the most influential cadis proposed an ap- 
peal to the celebrated African conqueror, Yussef ben Taxfin, 
whose arm al(Hie seemed able to preserve the &ith of Islam in 
the Peninsula. The proposal was received with general ap- 
plause by all present: they did not make the very obvious re- 
flection, that when a nation admits into its bosom an ally more 
powerful than itself, it admits at the same time a conqueror. 
The wall of Malaga alone, Abdalla ben Zagut, had courage to 
oppose the dangerous embassy under consideration. **You 

- . ■ 

* Cond6 fivea the translation of two letters,— one from Alfonso to Mo- 
hammed, distinguished for a tone of superiority and even of arrogance, 
which could arise only from the confidence felt by the writer in his own 
strength; the other from Mohammed to Alfonso, containing a defiance. 
The latter be^ns :— 

" To the proud enemv of Allah, Alfonso ben Sancho, who calls himself 
lord of both nations and both laws. May Qod confound his arrogance, and 
prosper those who walk in the right way P 

One passage of the same letter says, " Fatigued with war, we were will- 
ing to offisr thee an annual tribute; but this does not satisfy thee: thou 
wishest us to deliver into thine hands our towns and fortresses ; but are we 
thy subjeetii, that thou makest such demands, or hast thou ever subdued us? 
Thine injintice has roused us from our lethargy," ice. 
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mean to call in the aid of the Almoravides ! Are you ignorant 
that these fierce inhabitants of the deserts resemble their own 
native tigers ? Suffer them not, I beseech you, to enter the fer- 
tile plains of Andalusia and Granada ! Doubtless they woald 
break the iron sceptre which Alfonso intends for us; but yoa 
would still be doomed to wear the chains of slavery. Do you 
not know that Yussef has taken all the cities of ^Admagreb, — 
that he has subdued the powerfid tribes of the east and west, — 
that he has everywhere substituted despotism for liberty and 
independence V The aged Zagut spoke in vain: he was even 
accused of being a secret partisan of the Christian ; and the 
embassy was decreed. But Zagut was not the only one who 
foresaw the catastrophe to which that embassy must inevitably 
lead t Al Raxid shared the same prophetic feeling. In reply 
to his father, who, after the separation of the assembly, expa- 
tiated on the absolute necessity of soliciting the alliance ci 
Aben Taxfin, as the only measure* capable of saving the rest 
of Mohammedan Spain from the yoke of Alfonso, he said, — 
^ This Aben Taxfin, who has subdued all that he pleased, will 
serve us as he has already served the people of Almafreb and 
Mauritania, — ^he will expel lis from our country !'—** Any 
thing,*' rejoined the father, ** rather than Andalusia should be- 
come the prey of the Christians ! Dost thou wish the Mussul- 
mans to curse me ? I would rather become an humble shepherd, 
a driver of Yussers camels, than reign dependent on these 
Christian dogs ! But my trust is in Allah.'* — ^ May Allah pro- 
tect botli thee and thy people !" replied Al Raxid mournfully, 
who saw that the die of fate was cast'*' 

The course of this history must be interrupted for a mo 
ment, while the origin and exploits of this formidable Afiican 
are recorded. 

Beyond the chain of Mount Adas, in the deserts of ancient 
Getulia, dwelt two tribes of Arabian descent, — both, prob&biy, 
of the greater one of Zanhaga, so illustrious in Arabian history. 
At what time they had been expelled, or had voluntarily ex- 
iled themselves from their native Yemen, they knew not ; but 
tradition taught them that they had been locat^ in the Afri- 
can deserts from ages immemorial. Their life was passed 
under the tent; their only possessions were their camels and 
their freedom. Yahia ben Ibraliim, belonging to one of these 
tribes, — ^that of Gudala, — made the pilgrimage of Mecca. On 
his return through the province of Cairwan he became ac- 
quainted with Abu Amram, a famous alfaqui, originally of Fez. 
Being questioned by his new friend as to the religion and man- 
ners of his countrymen, he replied that they were sunk in ig- 

* Authorities, the chronicles preserved in Florez, the fragments of Casiri, 
Rodericus Toletanus, Lucas Tudensis, and Cond^ as spoiled by Marl^ 
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Borance, both from their isolated eituation in the desert and 
from their want of teachers: he added, however, that they 
were strangers to cruelty, and that they would be willing 
enough to receive instruction from any quarter. He even 
entreated the al&qui to allow' some one of his disciples to ac- 
company him into his native country ; but none of those disci- 
ples were willing to undertake so loug and perilous a journey, 
and it was not without considerable ^fficulty that- Abdalla ben 
Yassim, the disciple of ano|her al&qui, was persuaded to ac- 
cmnpany the patriotic Yahia. Abdalla was one of those ruling 
minds which, fortunately for the peace of society, nature so 
seldom produces. Seeing his enthusiastic reception by the 
tribe of Gudala, and the influence he was sure of maintaining 
over it, he formed the design of founding a sovereignty in the 
heart of these vast regions. Under the pretext that to diffuse 
a hol^ religion and useful knowledge was among the most im- 
perative of duties, he prevailed on his obedient disciples to 
maJke war on the kindred tribe of Lamtuna. That tribe sub- 
mitted, acknowledging his spiritual authority, and zealously 
aasasted hun in his great purpose of gaining proselytes by the 
sword. His ambition naturally increased with his success : in 
a short time he had reduced, in a similar manner, the isolated 
tribes around him. To his valiant followers of Lamtuna he 
now gave the name of Murabitins, or Almoravides, whicli sig- 
nifies men consecrated to the service of God.* The whole 
country of Darah was gradually subdued by this new apostle, 
and ma authority was acknowledged over a region extensive 
enough to £>rm a respectable ^gdom. But though he exer- 
cised all the rights of sovereignty, he prudently ab^ned from 
aasaming the title : he left to the emir of Lamtuna the 
ostensible exercise of temporal power; and when, in mJ^' 
▲. H. 450 (a. d. 1058), that emir fell in battle, be nomi- 
nated Abu Bekir ben Omar to the vacant dignity. His own 
death, which was that of a warrior, left Abu Bekir in posses- 
fflOD of an undivided sovereignty. The power,- and conse- 
qaently the reputation of the emir, spread far and wide ; and 
numbers flocked from distant provinces to share in the advan- 
tages of religion and plunder. His native plains were now 
too narrow for the ambition of Abu Bekir, who crossed the 
diain of Mount Atlas, and fixed his residence in the city of 

Agmat, between those mountains and the sea. But even ttiis 

* 

*The interpretation of Casiri is somewhat different: " Almorabidee, 
qtiod nomen Latine sonat Confooderati," &c. Nota in Vest. Acq Pict. 
Aba Abdalla, ii. 319. 

" Marbouth Morabcth," says D'Herbelot (Bibliothftque Orientiale). "qui 
est le singulier de Morabethah, signifie en Arabe, une personne lide plus 
tttmtement aux eiercices do sa rdigion, et^ae aoas ai^Hons ordinaire* 
meat un religieuz.'* 
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{)lace was soon too confined for his increased subjects, and he 
ooked round for a site on which he might lay the foundations 
of a grreat city, the destined metropolis of a great empire. One 
was at length found ; and the qity of Marocco began to rear 
its head m>m liie valley of Eylana. Before, however, his 
great work was half completed, he received intelligence that 
2ie tribe of Gudala had declar^ a deadly war against that of 
Lamtuna ; and that the ruin of one at least of the hostile peo- 
ple was to be apprehended. As he belonged to the latter, he 
naturally trembled for the fate of his kindred ; and at the head 
of his cavalry he departed for his native deserts, leaving the 
superintendence of the building and the command of the army, 
during his absence, to his cousm, Yussef ben Taxfin. 

The person and character of Yussef are drawn in the most 
fiivorable colors by the Arabian writera We are told that his 
stature was tall and noble, his countenance prepossessing, his 
eye dark and piercing, his beard long, his tone of voice harmo' 
mous, his whole frame, which no sic^iess ever assailed, strong, 
robust, and familiar with fatigue ; that his mind corresponded 
with his outward appearance, his generosity, his care of the 
poor, his sobriety, his justice, his religious zekl, yet freedom 
nom intolerance, rendering him the tulmiration of foreigners, ' 
and the love of his own people. But whatever were his other 
virtues, it will be seen that gratitude, honor, and good fiiithy 
were not amon^ the number. Scarcely had his kinsman left 
the city, than, m pursuance of the design he had formed of 
usurping the supreme authority, he began to win the afiection 
of the troops, partly by his gifts, and partly by that winning 
afbbility of manner which he could easily assume. How wefl 
he succeeded will soon appear. Nor was his success in war 
less agreeable to so fierce and martial a people as the Almora- 
videa The Berbers who inhabited the defiles of Mount 
^^ Atlas, and who, animated b^ the spirit of independence 
r^ so characterictio of mountameers, endeavored to vindi- 
IffTl ^^^ natural liberty, were quickly subdued by him. 

* But his policy was still superior. He had long loved, or 
at least, long aspired to the hope of marrying, the beautiful 
Zainab, sister of Abu Bekir ; but the fear of a repulse from the 
proud chief of his fiimily had caused him to smother his incli- 
nation. He now disdained to supplicate for that chiers con- 
sent : he married the lady, and from that moment proceeded 
boldly in his projects of ambition. Having put the finishing 
hand to his magnificent city of Marocco, he transferred thither 
the seat of his empire; and by the encouragement he afforded 
to individuals of all nations who chose to settle there, he soon 
filled it with a prosperous and numerous population. The 
augmentation of his army was his next great object ; and so 
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well did he succeed in .it that on his departure, in a hostile 
expedition against Fez, he found his troops exceeded 
one hundred thousand. With so formidaole a force, t^ 
he had little difficulty in rapidly extending his conquests. ^^' 
Yussef had just completed the subjugation of Fez when Abu 
Bekir returned from the desert, and encamped in the vicinity 
of Agmat He was soon made acquainted — ^probably commcHi 
report had acquainted him long berore — with the usurpation of 
his kinsman. With a force so far inferior to his rival's, and 
still more with the conviction that the hearts of the people were 
weaned &om him, he might well hesitate as to the course he 
should adopt His ^eatest mortification was to hear his own 
horsemen, whom curiosity drew to Marocco, loud in the praises 
of Yussef, whose liberality to the army was die theme of uni- 
versal admiration, and whose service for that reason manj^ 
avowed their intention of embracing. He now feared that his 
power was at an end, yet he resolv^ to have an interview with 
his cousin. The two chiefs met about half>way between Ma- 
rocco and Agmat,* and after a formal salutation took their 
seats on the same carpet The appearance of Yussef *s formi- 
dable guard, the alacrity with which he was obeyed, and the 
grandeur which surrounded him, convinced Abu Bekir that the 
uirone of the usurper was too firmly established to be shaken. 
The poor emir, so ftf frotn demanding the restitution of his 
rights, durst not even utter one word of complaint: on the 
contrary, he pretended that he had long renounced empire, 
and that his only wish was to pass the remainder of his days 
in the retirement of the desert With equal hypocrisy Yussef 
humbly thanked him for his abdication : the sheiks and walis 
were summoned to witness the renewed declanitioa of Uie emir, 
afler which the two princes separated. Thie following day, 
however, Abu Bekir received a magnificent present from Yus- 
se5t ^Jjo» indeed, continued to send him one. every year to the 
period of his death.| 

* The distance is about ten or twelve leagues. 

t This present is inade to consist of 35,000 crowns of (|old, 70 horses of the 
best breed, all splendidly accoutred, 150 mules, 100 magnificent turbans, with 
as many costly habits, 400 common turbans, 300 white mantles, 1000 pieces 
of rich stufb, 300 pieces of fine linen, 150 black slaves, 30 beautiful young 
maidens, with a considerable quantity of perfumes, corn, and cattle. Such 
a gift was wdrthy of royalty. In. a similar situation, a modem English 
sovereign would probably have sent— one hundred pounds. 

X D*Herbelot, Dictionnaire Oriental, under the respective names, Abu Ab- 
dalla. Regum Almorabitamm Series (apud Casiri Bibliotb, ii. S16.). Abu 
Bekir. Vestis Serica (apud eundem, ii. 41.). Ximenes Rodericns, Histona Ara- 
bim, cap. 48, &c. Cond^, as spoiled by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, 
ke. ii. 237—338. D*Herbelot varies in several instances from the authorities 
of both librarians of the Escurial. 

Vol. n. E 
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Yussef, who, though he hjuj refused to receive tie 
^^ title of almumenin, which he considered as properly be- 
longing to the caliph of the East, had just exchanged his 
humble one of emu- for those of almuzlemin, or prince of the 
believers, and of nazaradin, or defender of the feith, when the 
letters of Mohammed reached him. A similar application frona 
Omar, king of Badajoz, he had disregarded, not because he was 
indifferent to the glory of serving his religion, still less to the 
advantage of extending his conquests, but because he had not 
then sufficiently consolidated his power. Now, however, he 
was in peaceful possession of an extended empire, and he as- 
sembled his chiefs to hear their sentiments on an expedition 
which he had resolved to undertake. All immediately ex- 
claimed that war shoidd be undertaken in defence of the tot- 
tering throne of Islam. Before, however, he returned a final 
answer to the king of Seville, he insisted that the fortress of 
Algeziras should be placed in his hands, on the pretence that 
ifrortune were unpropitious, he should have some place to 
which he might retreat That Mohammed should have been 
so blind as not to perceive the designs involved in the insidi- 
ous proposal is almost enough to make one agree with the 
Arabic historians, that destiny had decreed he should &11 by his 
own measures. The place was not only surrendered to the 
art^ Moor, but Mohammed hiidMllV^nt to Marocco to hasten 
the departure of Yussef. He was assured of speedy succor, 
and induced to return. He was soon followed by the ambitious 
African, at the head of a mighty armament 
M^Q Alfonso was besieging Saragossa, which he had every 
' expectation of reducing, when intelligence reached 
him of Yussors disembarkation. He resolvid to meet the 
approaching storm. At the head of all the forces he could 
muster he advanced towards Andalusia, and encountered Yus- 
sef on the plains pf Zalaca, between Badajos and Merida. As 
the latter was a strict observer of the outward forms of his re- 
ligion, he summoned the Christian king by letter to embrace 
the faith of the prophet, or consent to pay an annual tribute, 
or prepare for immediate battle. '^ I am told,*' added the wri- 
ter, " that thoii wishest for vessels to carry the war into my 
kingdom ; I spare thee the trouble of the voyage. Allah brings 
thee into my presence that I may punish thy presumption and 
pride !" The mdignant Christian trampled the letter under 
foot, and at the same time said to the messenger, ^ Tell thy 
master what thou hast seen ! Tell him also not to hide himself 
during the action : let him meet me fece to face !'* The two 
armies engaged tiie thirteenth day of the moon Regeb, a. h. 
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479.* The onset of Alfimso at th6 head of the Christian cav- 
alry was so fierce, that the ranks of the Almoravides were 
thrown into confusion; not less successful was Sancho, king of 
Navarre, against the Andalusians, who retreated towards fia- 
dajoz. But the troops of Seville kept the field, and fought 
with desperate valor : they would, however, have given way, 
had not Yussef at this critical moment advanced with his re- 
serve and his own guard, consisting of his bravest troops, and 
assailed the Christians in the rear and flanks. This unexpected 
movement decided the fortune of the day. Alfi)nso was se- 
verely womided and compelled to retreat, but not until night- 
fall, nor until he had displayed a valor worthy of the greatest 
heroes^ Though his own loss was severe, amoimting accord- 
ing to the Arabians to 24,000 men, that of the enemy could 
scarcely be inferior, when we consider that this victory had 
no result ; Yussef was evidently too much weakened to profit 
by itt 

Not long after the battle, Yussef being called to Af- 
rica by the death of a son, the command of the Almora- ^^^ 
vides devolved on Syr ben Abi Bekir, the ablest of his ^ 
generala That general advanced northwards, and ^^4 
seized some insignificant fortresses ; but the advantage 
i^as but temporary, and was more than counterbalance by the 
disasters of the following year. The king of Saragossa, Abu 
Giate, had hoped that the defeat of Zaiaca would prevent the 
Christians from attacking him ; but that of his allies, the Mo- 
hammedan princes, in &e neighborhood, and the taking of 
Huesca| by the kii^ of Navarre, convinced him how fallacious 

* A. H. 479. openg April 17th. 1086. 

Mahanram 30 

Safir SO 

Rabial 30 

Rabiall. ....... ^ 

Jumadi I 30 

Jumadi II. ...... 29 

Regeb 13 

190 190 

Hence October 23, 1086. 

t Aba Abdalla, Vestis Acn Pi£ta, et Aba Bekir, Vestis Serica (apod Ca- 
nri, obi supra). Roderieas Toletanu«, Rerum in Hispania Crestarum. lib. vi. 
cap. 31, ice. (api2d Schottuni, Hiepania Illustrata, torn. ii.). Cbronicon Luai- 
taoum, p. 405. (apud Florez, Espana Sasrada, tom< xiy.). This authorit5r 
thus relates the loss of this battle .*— " Sed Diabolo adversante, timor magnus 
iovasit idurimos nostroram, et fogerunt ex eis multa millia, nullo eos perse- 
quente." Annates CompluteDses, p. 313. (apud eundem,tom. xxiii.) Chroni- 
eon Conimbricense (in eodem tomo, p. 330.). Chronicon Cerratense (apud 
eandem, ii. 212.). D'Herbelot> Bibliothdqne Orientate (sub variis nominibus.). 
Uoad^, as spoiled by Marl^, Histoire de la Domination, &c. torn. ii. 

X The events and dates of this period are strangely confounded by Ma- 
riana and Ferreras, who chiefly depend on Rodrigo of Toledo. Spanish his- 
tory can never be too much indebted to Casiri and Ck)nd^. To expose the 
anachronisms and the mistakes of the native writers prior to the appear- 
ance of the Bibliotheca Arabico-Ilispana Escurialensis would require an 
ample volume. 
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was his fancied security. Seeing that no advantage whatever 
bad accrued from his former ex^dition, Yuseef now proclaim- 
ed the Alhi^ed, or holy war^ and invited all the Andalusian 
princes to jom him. In the moon Rabia L, a. h. 481, he again 
disembarked at Algeziras, and Joined the confederate& But 
this present demonstration of force proved as useless as the 
preceding: it ended in nothing; owing partly to the dissen- 
sions of Mohammedans, and partly to the activity of the Chris- 
tians, who not only rendered abortive the measures of the 
enemy, but gained some signal advantages over them. Yussef 
was forced to retreat on Almeida. Whether through the dis- 
trust of the Mohanunedan princes, who appear to have pene- 
trated his intention of subjecting them to his empire, or 
through his apprehension of Alfonso, he again returned to 
Africa, to procure new and more considerable leviea In a. h. 
484, he landed a third time at Algeziras, not so much with the 
view of humbling the Christian king as of executing the per- 
fidious design he had so long formed. For form's sake, indeed, 
he invested Toledo, but he could have entertained no expect- 
ation of reducing it ; and when he perceived that the Anda- 
lusian princes refused to join him, he eagerly left that city, 
and proceeded to secure mr dearer and easier interests: he 
openly threw off the mask, and commenced his career of spo- 
liation. 

The kin^ of Granada, Abdalla ben Balkin, was the fixst vic- 
tim to African perfidy. In the conviction that he mtlst be 
overwhelmed if resistance were offered, he left his city to wel- 
come Yussef. His submission was vain : he was instantly 
loaded with chains, and with his family sent to Agmat Timur 
ben Balkin, brother of Abdalla, was, in the same violent nyan- 
ner, despoiled of Malaga. Mohammed now perceived the 
grievous error which he had committed, and tlie prudent fore- 
sight of his son Al Raxid. ^' Did not I tell thee,** said the lat- 
ter, mournfully, ** what the consequences would be ; that we 
should be driven from our palace and country 1" — *• Thou wert 
indeed a true prophet," replied the self>accused father; "but 
what power could avert the decrees of fate?" It seemed as if 
fate had indeed resolved that this well-meaning but misguided 
prince should fall by his owii obstinacy ; for though his son 
advised him to seek the alliance of Alfonso, he refused to do 
so until that alliance could no longer avail him. He himself 
seemed to think that the knell of his departing greatness was 
about to sound ; and the most melancholy images were pres- 
ent to his fancy even in sleep. ** One night," says an Arabic 
historian, " he heard iii a dream his ruin predicted by one of 
his sons : he awoke, and the same verses were repeated : — 
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** * Onee, Fprtune carried thee in her car of ttiopiph, and thy 
name was hy renown spread to the ends of the earth. Now, the 
saii^e renown conveys only thy sighs. Days and nights pass 
away, and like them the enjoyments of the world : thy greatnass 
has i^anished like a dream T '' 

But if Mohammed was superstitious, — if he felt that fkte had 
doomed him, and that resistance would be useless, — he re- 
solved not to fall ignobly. His defence was indeed heroic ; 
but it was vain, even though Alfonso sent him an aid of 20,000 
men : his cities fell one by one ; Seville was constrained to 
capitulate : he and his family were thrown into prison until a 
ship was prepared to convey them into Africa, whither their 
perfidious ally had retired some weeks before. His conduct 
in this melancholy reverse of fortune is represented as truly 
great Not a sigh escaped him, except for the innocent com- 
panions of his misfortune, especially for his soii, Al Raxid, 
whose virtues and talents deserved a better destiny. Sur- 
rounded* by the best beloved of his wives, by his daughters, 
and his four surviving sons, he endeavored to console them as 
tbey wept on seeing his royal hands oppressed with fetters, 
and still more when the ship conveyed all from the shores of 
Spain. ^' My children and friends," said the suffering monarch, 
*'let us learn to support our lot with resignation ! & this state 
of being our enjoyments are but lent us, to be resumed when 
Heav.en sees fit Joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, closely 
feUow each other ; but the noble heart is above the incon- 
stancy of fortune !" The royal party disembarked at Ceuta, 
and were convcfyed to Agmat, to be confined in a fortress. 
We are tcAd, that on their journey a compassionate poet pre- 
sented the fallen king with a copy of verses deploring his mis- 
fortunes, and that he rewarded the poet with tiiirty-six pieces 
of gold, — ^the only money he had left, from his once eidiaust- 
leas riches. He had little apprehension of what was to follow 
—that Yussef would leave him without support ; that his fu- 
ture life was to be passed in penury ; nay, that his daughters 
would be compelled to earn his subsistence and their own by 
the labor of their hands. Yet even in that indigent condition, 
says Aben Lebuna, and through the sadness which covered 
their countenances, there was sometiiing about them which 
revealed their high origin. The unfortunate monarch outlived 

the loss of his crown and liberty about four years.* 

, : , . . 

* Abu Bakir, Vestis Serica, necnon Abu Abdalln, Vestis Acu Picta, sen 
Rei(uiD Almorabitarum Series (apud Casiri, Biblioth. Arab.-Hisp. ii. 42. et 
217.). Bibliotbeca (apnd eundem, ii. 319.). Pelagius Ovetensis Episconus, 
Breve Compendium (apud Sandoval, Historias de los Cinco Obispos, p.76., 
et apud Florez, EspaBa Sagrada, torn. xiv.). Cond6, as spoiled hy Marlte, 
Histoire d^ la Domination, ii. 238—275. See also D'Herbelot, Bibliothique 
Orientale under the head ofMorabethah, Jousouf, Sac. Abu Bakir is so ill 

E2 
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After the fall of Mohammed, the jgeneal of Yussef had 
^rJ5* littie difficulty in subduing the princes of Andalusia. 
^^* Valencia next received the African yoke. The king of 
Saragossa was more fortunate. He sent ambassadors to Yus- 
sef, bearing rich presents, and proposing an alliance with a 
common league against the Christians. **My dominions," 
said Abu Giafar, *' are the only barrier between thee and the 
Christian princes. Hitherto my predecessors and mjrself have 
withstood all their efforts : with thy succor I shall fear them 
still less." Yussef accepted the proposal ; a treaty of alliance 
was made ; and the army of Abu Giafar was reinforced by a 
considerable body of Amoravides (a. h. 486,) with whom he 
repelled an invasion of Sancho, king of Aragon. A third 
division of the Africans, which marched to destroy the sove- 
reignty of Algarve and Badajoz, was no less successful. Bada- 
joz capitulated ; but, in violation of the treaty, the dethroned 
Omar, with two of his sons, was surrounded and assassinate 
by a body of cavalry, as he was unsuspiciously journeying 
from the scene of his past prosperity in search of another asy- 
lum. A third son was placed in close confinement* 
^07 Thus ended the petty kingdoms of Andalusia, after a 
' stormy existence of about sixty years, and thus com- 
menced the 

2. Dynasty of the Almonxvides. 

^^f^ For some years after the usuqntion of Yussef, peace 
appears to have subsisted in Spain between the Moham- 
^^ raedans and the Christians. Fearing a new irruption of 
^^* Africans, Alfonso contented himself with fortifying Tole- 
do ; and Yussef felt little inclination to renew the war with 
one whose prowess he had so fatally experienced. But Chris- 
tian Spain was, at one mfoment, near the brink of ruin. The 
passion for the crusades was no less ardently felt by the Span- 
iards than by other nations of Europe: thousands of the best 
warriors were preparm^ to depart for the Holy Land, as if 
there was more merit m contending with the infidels, in & 
remote region,, for a barren sepulchre, than at home for the 
— ' > ' ' "— ' ■ •■■■ ■ ■■,■■. I — , — _ — 

informed of Christian affaini, that he su|q;K>aes Alfonso to have fallen in 
the battle of Zaiaca : — " Victis tandem Christiania, Alphonsus fiierienp. a 
suis, ut creditur, ne in bostis poteatatem veniret, interfectus est." The 
bishop of Oviedo scarcely condescenda to notice the success of the Mobam- 
medans. Having minutely particularized the conquests of Alfonso, he thus 
speaks of the Almoravides : " Cum quibus prclia multa fecit (Adefonsus,) 
etmulta contumelia dum vixit aoeepit ab eis." This is all the bishop will 
tell us about them. 

* In relating the events of these times, we omit all mention of the Cid 
Ruy Dias de Bivar ; not so much that, with Masdeu, we doubt his existence, 
as that the actions recorded of him do not rest on sufficient authority. Of 
us personage more will be said in the proper place. 
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dearest interests of man — for honor, patriotism, and religion. 
Fortunately for Spain, pope Pascal II, in answer to the repre- 
sentations of Al&nso, declared that the proper post of every 
Spaniard was at home, and there were his true enemiea'*' 

In A. H. 496, Yussef visited his new possessions in the 
peninsula. At Cordova, which in imitation of the ^^* 
Omeyas he wished to honor as the capital, he convoked ^^ 
his walis and sheiks, and caused his sec(»id son Ali to ,^ 
be proclaimed heir of his vast empire. The instructions ^^' 
which he gave the young prince on this occasion, were found- 
ed on wis£>m, and must impress us with a fiivorable idea of 
his capaci^. To confer the chief gove^iments on the &jtbful 
sheiks of Lamtuna alone ; to preserve his frontier fortresses 
well giiarded ; to employ chieny the Andalusians agrainst the 
Christians, as much better acquainted than the Africans with 
the enem^r's mode of warfare ; to maintain 17,000 horsemen 
of his native tribe, besides a considerable number of Moors, 
always in Spain ; to pay his troops punctually ; to preserve 
the existing alliance with the sovereign of Saragoesa, whose 
states formed so desirable a rampart against the incursions of 
the Christians; to honor all Mussulmans, and to exercise 
clemency ;t — were- among the chief admonitions which the 
prince received from his mther. The latter soon afterwards 
returned to Morocco, where he died on the third day of the 
moon Muharram, a. h. 500, after livinpr one hundred Arabian, 
or about ninetv-seven Christian vearB.f 

Au was onlv in his twenty-third year when he sue- ^^^ 
ceeded his fiither, whose military talents he inherited, ^^' 
and whom he surpassed in generosity. The readiness with 
which he pardoned his nephew, the son of his elder bro- 
ther, who aspired to the throne, made a fiivorable impres- 
sion on his subjects. One of his first acts was to visit Cordova, 
to receive the homage of the people : this was followed by a 
declaration of war against the Christians, the conduct of which 
he intrusted to his raother Temim. Near Ucles, an army e^^ 
of Cajstilians was cut to pieces, and the infimt, don San- 
cho, the son of Alfonso, main. But the Christian hero, thoueh 
sorrowful, was not dismayed ; he raised new levies, strengui- 
ened his ^rtifications of Toledo, and so imposed on the misbe- 
lievers that they dared not attack him. They obtained, in- 
deed, some temporary success in Catalonia ; but this was more 

* When Bernardo, archbishop of Toledo, called at Rome on his way to 
Palestine, the pope expressed equal astonishment and displeasure that the 
prelate should leave his church while exposed to such dangers from the Af- 
ricans. The humbled bishop returned to his see.— .^no/M TWetf. 

fWe are told'that he never pronounced a sentence of death; that his 
heaviest poni«liment was perpetual imprisonment. 
I The same authorities as before. 
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than counterbalanced by subsequent reverses. On the death of 
Alfonso, however, in a. d. 1109, Ali again entered Spain at 
the head of 100,000 men, to prosecute iir person the war against 
the Christians. But though he laid waste the territory of 
t^ Toledo, and invested that city, he soon abandoned the 
^^* siege in utter hopelessness, devastated the country as far 
as Madrid and Guadalaxara, and destroyed Talavera. These 
were poor results from such vast preparations. In the north 
the Christians were more fortunate. Under Alfonso I. of Ara- 
gon, they defeated and slew Abu Gia&r in battle, and took 
Tuleda. With this able Mohammedan prince ended the great- 
ness of the kingdom of Saragossa. His son, indeed, Abdel- 
melic, sumamed Amad Dola, was proclaimed in his place ; but 
though the young prince was valiant, he was unable to con- 
tend with his formidable neighbor of Aragon. His independ- 
ence being threatened on uie one hand by the Almoravides, 
who appear to have destined him to an African fortress, and 
c|rv on the other by the king of Aragon, in a. h. 610, be 
entered into an alliance with the latter, as the* nearer 
and more dangerous of his enemies. In the same year Al- 
fonso defeated and slew Mezdeli, the wali of Granada, and 
seized on Lerida. A second army sent by Ali' had no better 
success ; it was routed and compelled to retreat by the Chris- 
tian king, who now openly expressed his resolution of besieging 
Saragossa, though the unfortunate Amad Dola did not deserve 
such treatment from an ally. In 512 (a. d. 1118) that import- 
ant city, after a siege of some montlis, fell into the power of 
the Christians, and the nortli of Spain was for ever freed from 
the domination of the Mohammedans, though Amad Dola was 
permitted to reign over a diminished territory as the tributary 
of the Aragonese. The following year the Aragonian hero 
destroyed S),000 of the Africans, who had advanced as far as 
the environs of Daroca ; while another division of the Almo- 
ravides, under Ali in person, was compelled to retreat before 
the army of Leon and Castile. 

f-^M At this very time (a h. 514), the empire of the Al- 
moravides was tottering to its fiill. It had nevdr been 
agreeable to the Mohammedans of Spain, whose manners, 
from their intercourse with a civilized people, were compara- 
tively refined. The sheiks of Lamtuna were so many insup- 
portable tyrants : the Jews, the universal agents for the colleb- 
tion of the revenues, were here, as in Poland, the most pitiless 
extortioners ; every savage from the desert looked with con- 
tempt on the milder inhabitant of the Peninsula. The domi- 
nation of these strangers was indeed so odious, that, except for 
the divisions between Alfonso and his ambitious queen donna 
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Uinica, wbo was sovereign in ber own riflht,* all Andalusia 
might speedily have beoi subjected to the Christian yoke. 
Even wiiile AJi remained in Spain, an open revdt of the in- 
habitants, who could not longer support the excesses of the 
barbarian guard, showed him on how precarious a baas his 
empire was founided. Those excesses, which consisted in lay- 
ing waste the gardens, in forcibly entering the houses, in seiz- 
ing the property, and insulting the wives and daughters of the 
Cordovans, were wholly unrestrained by the loctu authorities, 
notwithstanding the urgent representations of the sufferers. 
They now took righteous justice into their own hands : they 
rose against the Almoravides, of whom they massacr^ a 
considerable number. Ali felt that the example might be con- 
tBgious, and he speedily marched on the revolted city. The 
inhabitants shut their gates ; but at the same time sent a depu- 
tation to inform him that they had taken up arms, not agarast 
him, but their oppressors, and that they would cheerfolly sub- 
mit, if he would punish the guilty soldiery. At first he was 
too much incensed to listen to their reasonable demand ; but 
as he found them resolved rather to perish than to submit un- 
conditionally, and as the urgency of his African affiiirs 
was greater every day, he at length consented to treat tir 
with them.t ^^^ 

But the cause which most menaced the existence of Ali's 
throne, and which was destined to change the whole &ce of 
western Africa and southern Spain, originatedj like tbe power 
of Yuasef ben Taxfin, in the deserts homering on Moimt Atlaa 
Mohammed ben Abdalla, the son of a lamp-lighter in the 
mosque of Cordova, was distin^ished for great curiosity and 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge. Afterstudying for some 
years in the schools of his native city, he journeyed to Bagdad, 
to continue his studiee under the celebrated doctors of that 
capital of the Mohammedan world. Of these doctors none 
was more &mous than Abu Hamid AlgazaJi, and, perhaps, 
none so fr«e in the expression of his sentiments. He luid writ- 
ten a book on the resurrection of the sciences and the law, 
which the cadi of Cordova had been the first to condemn, as 
containing opinions dangerous to the fiiith of Islam.^ That 
condemnation had been approved by Ali ; all tiie copies which 
could be found had been seized and committed to tfie flames. 

* We must a|[ain observe, that the present section is not the place for en- 
terinf into a minute relation of Christian affiiirs, which must be looked for 
ia the next. 

t Authorities,— the fragments of Casiri, D'Herbelot, the bishop of Oviedo, 
Rodrigo of Toledo, the bishop of Tuy, and Cond6 as spoiled by Marlte. 

I The writiiiffB of Algazali were also assailed by Mohammed ben Khalaf 
of Illiberis, Confutatio Operum Doetoris Algiazali, titulo Lucubrationes. 
1%u Alkhatib, BiUiotheca, pars viii. (apud Casiri, ii. 87.)- Spain, whether 
Mohammedan or Christian, was always zealous for orthodoxy. 
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When Mohammed took his plaee among the scholars of Alga- 
zali, he was asked the natural question, whether he had ever 
heard his master's writings spoken of in his native city. He 
endeavored to evade it; but being closely pressed by the doc- 
tor, he related what had happened. The writer grew pole; 
but, in a trembling voice, he demanded of Heaven vengeance 
on his impious judges, and on the king who had 'sanctioned 
their injustice. !His disciples joined him in the. prayer. 
" Pray Allah, alsor" said the stranger, ^ that I may be the in- 
strument of thy vengeance !" Algazali added this |Hrayer to 
the other. 

Whether Mohammed was a &natic or a knave, or<;omposed 
of a large mixture of both, is not easy to be determined. On 
his return from Bagdad to Mauritania, he had no wish to revisit 
his native city, where he could expect little honor : Jie wander- 
ed from place to place, zealously preaching the doctrines of his 
master. His reception, however, was long co^ ; and from one 
town, where he had held forth in the mosque, he was compell- 
ed to flee to Tremecen. On his way he feU in with a ^outh, 
Abdelmumen by name, whom he persuaded to share his for- 
tunes; and who, as we shall soon perceive, was to prove his 
most efficient ally. The two friends subsequently travelled to 
Fez, and thence to Morocco, to inculcate the new doctrine. 
One day they entered the grand mosque, and Mdiammed im- 
mediately occupied the most prominent seat He was informed 
that the place was reserved for the iman and the prince of the 
faithful. ** The temples belong to Allah, and to Allah alone !" 
was the reply of the bold intruder, who, to the surprise of the 
audience, repeated the whole chapter of the Koran following^ 
that passage. In a few moments Ali entered, and all rose tx> 
salute him, with the exception of Mohammed, who did not 
even deign to cast a glance on the dreaded* chief oi a great 
empire. • When the service was concluded, he approached 
Ali, and, in a voice loUd enough to be heard by those around 
him, said, — *' Provide a remedy for the afflictions of thy .people ! 
one day Allah will require thee to account for them!" The 
prince, who considered him as one of the rigidly rij^hteous, or 
reputedly inspired, — a class which exist under diflsrent de- 
nominations in all Mohammedan states, and which may utter 
truths unpalatable to the great,— rno further noticed his admo- 
nition than to ask him if he wanted any thing. " Nothing 
which this world can give !" he gravely replied: " my mission 
is to preach reformation, and to correct abuses !" Ali was 
struck by the words; he ordered his doctors and alfaquis to 
exa&ine the principles of the pretended prophet. Most of 
them , appeared to apprehend mischief if the impostor was al-. 
lowed to harangue the multitude, which in all countries is apt 
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to confound change with reformation. One of them, who 
knew the influence which governed the mob better than his 
brethren, said to Ali, — ^'* To5ay load this mischief-seeker with 
fetters, or to-morrow he may sound in thy ears the trumpet of 
war !"* But the hagib, on whose judgment the emperor placed 
implicit reliance, ridiculed fears of damger from an obscure and 
^orant teacher ; and contended, that the best defence against 
seditious doctrines was in the good sense of the people. The 
artful rebel was permitted to follow his vocation untH the ex- 
citement produced by his &natic appeals to the ignorant popu- 
lace was too great to be overlooked, and be was ordered to 
leave Morocca At a short distance from the city, however, 
probably in its public cemetery, he built a hut among the graves, 
as a residence for himself and his &ithful Abdelmumen. As 
he had anticipated, he was soon followed by crowds, who vene- 
rated hk prophetic character, and who listened with pleasure to 
vehement denunciations which fell with terrific effect on their 
superiora That, besides being zealous, he was learned and 
eloquent,! may be inferred both from the testimonies of histo- 
nans, and from the mighty revolution which he effected. His 
tone now became bolder : he inveighed against the impiety of 
the Almoravides, who appear not to have been more popular in 
Mauritania than in Spain. Ali, who now perceived that the 
opinion of his philosophic hagib was wofully disproved by ex- 
perience, ordered the rebel to be secured. Mohtiinmed, who 
had timely notice of the&te intended him, fled to Agmat, ac- 
companied by a host of proselytes; but finding that hi^ liberty 
was still in danger, he ImstDy retreated to Tinmal in the prov- 
ince of Suz. His success in this region was so great, that he 
had soon an army of disciples, all devoted to his will, because 
all believed in his divine mission. For some time he preached 
to them the coming of the great mehedi,^ who should teach 
all men the right way, and cause virtue and happiness to reiga 

* According to Abu Abdalla (Reges AlmohadiUB, apud Casiri, ii. 319.), 
Mobammed fiercely disputed with tne Moorish doctors on the depravation 
of morals, and even foretold the ruin of the empire. 

t " Ferunt cum magni nominis fuisse tbeolo^um, traditiones omnes e 
■edio sustulisse, divinoque, ut ipse jactabat, spiritu afflatum, fUtura pre- ' 
djiause.** — Jibu JSbdtdla. 

t Mahadi ou Mehedi, directeur et pontife de la religion Mussulmane.-' 
VHerbelot, The term was applied, par excellence, to the twelfth iman of 
the race of Ali. The second coming of (he great iman, who should lead all 
Baflons into the unity ef faith, was and is as confidently expected as the 
eomiDg of the Messias by the Jews. Hence the successful imposture of Mo- 
hammed. " Le Mehedi d'Afrique pr^tendoit ^tre cet imaun." Some of the 
Sebiites say, that this twelfth imad, Mohammed AbulCassan by name, died 
in ▲. H. 3S0 ; others, " qu'il soit encore vivant, et qu'il passe sa vie miracu- 
leuse dans la meme grotte ou il fut cachS quand if disparut aux yeux des 
homBaeB."—Bibl. Orient. The curious reader will find much to interest 
him in Uie art. Mohammed Abul Cassan, of the above elaborate and learned 
work. 
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over the whole ^arth; hut he. carefully refrained jfrom acknow- 
ledging himself to be the mighty prophet ; doubtless because 
he was fearful of shocking the credulity even of his own fol- 
lowers. One day, in conformity with a preconcerted plan, as 
he was expatiating on the change to be effected by the long- 
promised teacher and ruler, Abddmumen and nine other men 
arose, saying — ** Thou announcest a mehedi ; the descriptioii 
applies only to tlwself. Be our mehedi and iman ; we swear 
to obey thee !" The Berbers, influenced by the example, in 
the same manner arose, and vowed fidelity eVen unto death. 
From this moment he assumed the high title of mehedi, and 
proclaimed himself as the founder of a new people. He insti- 
tuted a regular government, confiding the administraticm to 
Abdelmumen, his muiister, with nine associates, but reserving 
the 'control to himself. Seventy Berbers or Alarabe formed 
the council of the new government An army of 10,000 horse, 
and a fiir greater number of foot, was speedily organized, with 
which he took the road to Agmat just as Ali returned to Mo- 
rocco from Spain.* 

The wali of Suz, Abu Bekir, was ordered to disperse 
515. ^^^ rebels. But the appearance of the warrior-prophet 

was so imposing, that the general forbore to attack him ; 
from his truly representing the £uiger as much more formida- 
ble than had been apprehended, a considerable remforcement 
was dispatched from Morocco, and the whole army placed 
under the command of Ibrahim, brother of the emperor. Just 
as the signal for battle was given, the Almoravides fled, whe- 
ther through treachery or superstition is uncertain; and the 
victors, if such they may be called, reaped an ample harvest 
of plunder. A second imperial army was vanquished after an 
ob^inate struggle; and the proclamations of the mehedi, who 
invited all true Mussulmans to embrace his doctrines, on the 
penalty of everlasting perdition, added greatly to the embar«> 
Q^Q rassments of All. In this state of anxiety he recalled his 

brother Temim from Spain, whose military refutation 
stood deservedly high. The new general advanced against the 
prophet, who Imd intrenched himself among the strong-holds 
of the Atlas mountaina Notwithstanding the superiority of 
the rebel's position, Temim ordered his soldiers to scale the 
mountain. For some hours they rapidly ascended ; but before 
reaching the summit, confusion, suddenly seized their foremost 

* Abu Abdalla, Vestis AcuFicta, nve Reces Almohaditarum (apud Caairi, 
Bibliotb. Arab.-Hisp. ji. 219A Ximenes, HiBtoria Arabum, cap. 49. D'Her- 
belot Bibliotheque Orientate, art. Morabetbah, Moabedoun, &c. Condd, 
as spoiled by Marias, Histoire de la Pomination, Sec. ii. 318.' 337. 

D*Herbelot, in his meager account of both the Morabethah (Almoravides,) 
and the Moahedoun (Almohades,) varies sometimes considerably from Ca- 
siri, and still more from Conde. 
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ranks, — ^the efiect, beyond doubt, of their saperstitioaB feare,— 
rank fell back on rank, and great numbers were fiirced pre* 
cipitately down the rocks and dashed to pieces. The Almo- 
hades,* for such was the name assumed by the fellowers of 
Mohammed, now issued from their intrenchments, and the 
troops of Ali were a fourth time defeated. 

But to gain battles was not sufficient fer the mehedL 
He now wanted some strong city to which he might re- ^J^ 
tire in case fertune fiiiled him, and where he might se- * 
curely carry on his preparations for the mighty object ^^q 
he hiid in view. The situation of Tinmal was admira- ' 
bly adapted hr his purpose. Placed on an elevated site, 
amidst the wildest mountains of the Daren chain, which ex- 
tends from Tremecen to the ocean, and accessible only by two 
narrow defiles, each eight or ten leagues in length — ^the one 
leading to the great desert, the other to Morocco — a little la- 
bor only was required to render it impregnable. The road 
through these defiles, which was cut in the solid stone, which 
had on one hand frightful precipices, on the other perpendicu* 
lar rocks, was intersected by several deep ravines, over which 
draw-bridges were thrown. But as if these natinral and arti- 
ficial advantages were insufficient, Timnal was surrounded 
with thick walls; and as in the midst of the elevation a lofty 
and rugsed rock reared its head, commanding a view of the 
neighbormg mountains, a fertress was built on this summit, 
the ascent to which was by steps cut in the sohd material A 
broad fertile valley, stretching from the base of the elevatiooy 
and highly cultivated, furnished his fi)Uowers with some of the 
more useful necesearies; but as the number increased, he 
dispatched bodies of cavalry to plunder the inhabited plains 
beyond the defiles. The sunering people laid their con^plamts 
be&re Ali, who, by erecting a strong fortress at the mouth of 
one of these avenues, intercepted me inroads of these holy 
banditti, so long as they advanced in small bodies only. 

At length Mohammed resolved to renew the war on g^g 
the chief of the Almoravides, and to reduce the capital 
of Morocco. At his voice, 40,000 men took the field. As 
he was retained at Timnal by an illness from which he had 
little hope of recovery, the white banner was intrusted to 
the sheik Abu Mc^iammed el Baxir, one of the ten who were 
sent with the army, a. h. 518. The preparations of Ali were 
immense: 100,000 men were ranged round his standard. 
They were again defeated, were pursued to the very walls of 

* " Le veritable nom de eette aecte ftit Almohedi, c'eit A dire Unitairea, 
paroe que son ivincipal institut ^toif d'extirper les idolatresqui reoonnoia- 
Mient plaaieurs dieux, et les Chretiens qui adorent un seal Dieu an troia 
personnea.**— J^rrero^ (Hermilly*s translation,) torn. iii. p. 347. 

VokIL P 
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Morocco, and that capital invested with a vigor which showed 
that the Almohades were intent on its reduction. In the sor- 
ties made hy the besieged, success remained on the side of 
the assailants, so that discouragement seized on the former^ 
It is prob^le that Ali would soon have been compeUed to 
capitulate, had not one of his inferior officers, Abdalla ben 
Humusqui by name, a native of Andaluda, importuned him to 
permit that officer to make another sortie at the head of 60O 
chosen men, and had not success attended the daring action. 
The little party returned with 300 heads of the enem^r ; a feat 
which poved that the Almohades were not inyincible, and 
which mfused new courage into the Almoravides* In this 
fiivorable disposition of mind, Ali led his troops against the 
rebels, whom he completely routed, Aben Bazir remaining 
dead on the field. The loss on the part €i the besieffers 
would have been fiital, had not Abdelmumen rallied the rngb- 
tives, and effected an orderly retreat When intelligence of 
this disaster reached Tinmal, the only question asked by Mo- 
hammed was, **Does Abdelmumen still liveT And on bein^ 
answered in the affirmative, he added — ^ Then our empire i» 
not lost!" Bqt time was necessary to repair the misfortune, 
especially as some savage tribes of the desert withdrew from 
his banner, on finding that his power was that of a mere 
mortal.* 

But if the Almoravides were this time successful in Afirica, 
in Spain their affairs were growing daily worse. 'Alfonso of 
Aragon not only openly defied their force, but made an insult>^ 
in^ tour through Andalusia^ defeatmg all who opposed him, 
dnving away £e cattle of the fields, and laying waste the la- 
bors of the husbandmen. Yet this expedition availed him 
nothing: the Muzarabs of Granada, many of whom joined his 
army, had flattered him with the hope of obtaining that city ; 
but on finding Temim, who had just arrived &m Africa, 
drawn up under the walls of the place, he desisted from what 
he considered a hopeless enterprise. He turned aside to con- 
tinue his eystem of pillage, was followed and assailed in the 
mountains; hut inflicted so terrible a blow on the Almora- 
vides, that they retreated to their fortresses, leaving him to 
work his pleasure on the open {dains. Arriving on the borders 
of the Mediterranean, he caused some fish to be caught, 
which he ate on the beach, to fiilfil, as he said, a vow that he 
would eat fish, ere his return, on the coast of Granada. Hav- 
ing remained in Andalusia as lon^ as he felt disposed, he 
slowly returned to his dominions, brmging with him a consid- 
erable number of Muzarabs, whom he seUled chiefly in Sara- 

* The same authorities as last quoted, except Ximenes, Historia Arabum. 
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gossa. But their brethren were punished for this daring oat- 
rage of the kinff, or rather for their suppoaed participatum in 
it. By order of A)H«sach as were sufipected of corr^spoodifig 
with him were exiled to Africa ; the rest of the Muzarabe 
were dispersed in the interior of Mohammedan Spain. In a. b. 
S20, Temim died at Granada, and was succeeded in the gov- 
ernment of the country by Taxfin, the son of Ali, who in two 
succeeding engagements triumphed over the Christians of 
heaa, but derived no advantage from his success.* 

The period was now come when the mehedi again re- 
solved to try the fortune of war. With 30,000 cavalry, f^ 
and a considerable number of infantry, he hoped to wipe . 
out the stain of the last defeat under the walls of Moroc- g^ 
ca As his illness still continued, he confided the com- 
mand to his fiivonte disciple Abdehnumen, whom be invested 
with the dignity of imam. In a. h. 523, the new general com- 
pletely defeated th& Almoravides, and pursued them as before 
to the gates of Morocco. But he forbore to besiege the plaoe^ 
doubtless from a persuasion that his present forces were une- 
qual to the enterprise ; and he returned to TinmaL The me* 
hefi came out to meet him, praised his conduct and the valor 
of ^ troops, and commandeu all to assemble the following day 
near the great mosque, to bid adieu to their chief All won- 
dered at the command, except such as were acquainted with 
his long hidden disease. Wnen all were met, he exhorted 
them to persevere in the doctrine he had taught them ; an- 
nounced his approaching death ; and, when he saw them dis- 
solved in tears^ inculcated the duty of resignation to the divine 
will He then retired with his beloved disciple, to whcNn he 
presented the book containing the tenets of his fidth, — a book 
which he had received from the hands of Algazali The 
fourth day he expired, which was the third 6f the moon Mo- 
harram, a. h. 524. His manners are represented as rigid, and 
his character as severe. He was sanguinary, we are told, as 
the tiger of the desert: those whom he condemned to death — 
and tne least crimes were so punished — ^were often buried 
alive. The chiefi of the state were soon afterwards assembled 
todeliberateon the form of government: a monarchy was chosen; 
and, by their unanimous suSrages, Abdelmumen was proclaimed 
imam and almuroenin. 

For the next three ^ears the new caliph was diligently em- 
ployed in extending his conquests. The whole country, from 

* Zarita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon (regno de Alfonso I.). Chronica 
AdefoHBi Imperatoris, p. 334, &:c. (apad Florez, EipaSa Sagrada, torn. zzi.). 
This Chronicle of the emperor Alfonso is the most valuable of all in these 
times : it is clear, comparatively minute, and faithful. Cond6, by Marl^, 
Histoire de la Domination, Slc. torn. ii. 
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the mountains of Daiah to Sale, all Fez and Teza, received 
his spiritoal and temporal yoke. The empire of the Ahnora- 
yides was now boimded within a narrow sphere. Ali became 
dejected and unhappy : his troops were everywhere defeated ; 
his towns were rapidly delivered into the power of a savage 
enemy, who had vowed his destruction ; and though, in com- 
pliance with the advice of his counsellors, he associated with 
him in the empire his son Taxfin, whose exploits in Spain had 
obtained him much celebrity, that prince was long too busily 
occupied with the Christians, and his discontented subjects of 
Andalusia, to prpp the declining empire in Africa. 

Though Alibnso, the kinfif of Aragon,. had fiillen at the siege 
of'Fraga, the Almoravides had met with an equally valiant roe 
in his son, Alfonso Raymond, king of Leon and Casdle. Several 
of the Andalusian cities openly rebelled, and were not reduced 
to obedience without incredible effi)rts, and without the exhi- 
bition of equal valor and deci^n on the part of Taxfin ; and 
after that prince joined his &ther to repel the fiMrmidable Ab- 
dehnumen, the affidrs of both suffered greatly by his absence. 
In A. H. 533, the jcount of Portu^ triumphed over the 
goo Alm<»avides on the famous plains of Ourique, when his 
' soldiers unanimously hailed him as king. Finally, the 
Uoody contentions which broke out between the Andalusians 
and file Africans; the struggles of each for the fidre^ cities 
of Mohammedan Spain; the triumph of the former; the ex- 
pulsion of the latter from most of the places they had so long 
occupied ; and, above all, the victories of Abdelmumen in Molu- 
ritama, brought the proud empire of the Almoravides to the 
very brink of rum. 
ggw Taxfdv ben Au succeeded in a. h. 537^ to his fiither, 

^ who died at Morocco, more from grief at the declining 
cAQ state of afiairs, than fix)m any other cause. His first ob- 
' ject was to assemble an army to strike another blow 
for the defence of his empire. At first he was successful. 
Abdelmumen was compelled to &11 back on his mountain ; but 
in a second action Taxfin was defeated ; in a third he was also 
compelled to retreat Being pursued into Tremecen, he made 
a vigorous defence; and, after a few unsuccessful assaults^ 
Abdelmumen, leaving a c(»)Biderab1e force to continue the 
siege, turned his arms against Oran, the reduction of which he 
hoped would prevent the meditated flight of Taxfin from Mau- 
ritania into Andalusia. Vessels, indeed, were lying in that 
port ready to receive the unfortunate monarch, should Africa 

* Abu Abdalla (apud Casiri, ii. 218.) assigns 537 as the period of All's 
death ; Conde (supposing Marias to be right) gives 739 : we prefer the aocount 
of the former ; for, as Taxfin himself died in 739, there seems too little tim« 
for the actions recorded of him, if we admit the same year to have witnessed 
his accession and fiU. 
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be lost to him. As it vma impossible fi>r him longer to with- 
stand the hostilities of AbdelmumeOf and as his treasures were 
already in Oran, he attached the highest importance to the 
preservation of that place. Taking a small but determined 
body of horsemen from Tmnecen, he cut his way through 
the camp of the Almotuides, and threw himself into Oran, 
which was on the point of capitulating. It now held out with 
renewed vigor; but the perseverance of the besiegers was not 
in the least diminished, and Ali saw that his only hope of safety 
lay in an escape to Spain. One night he resolved to make a 
desperate effi)rt to eain the port where his vessels were stUl 
riding at anchor. Unfortunately either he mistook his way, 
or his mule was terrified by the roaring of the waves ; for the 
next morning his mangled corpse was found at the foot of a 
precipice on the beach. His h^ was sent to Tinmal ; Oran 
capitulated, and Abdelmamen entered it in triumph, early in 
the moon Muharraro, a. h. 540. 

But Morocco, Fez, and some other cities were yet in 
the power of the Almoravides, who raised Ibrahui Abu ^4?* 
JsBACy son of Taxfin, to the throne. The vindictive ^^' 
Abdelmumen, however, left them little time to breathe. Trem- 
ecen he took by assault, and massacred the inhabitants ; Fez 
he also reduced ; so that Morocco was now the only ci^ which 
acknowledged Ibrahim. While Abdelmumen undertook to 
reduce it, he dispatched his general, Abu Amram, to invade 
Anidalusia. Several of the walis, who, after expelling the Al- 
moravides, began to reign as petty sovereigns, finding that they 
were too feeble to maintain themselves in their usurped au- 
thcMrity, declared fi>r the Almohadea Algeziras, Gibraltar, and 
Xeres opened their gates without delay; and Aben Cosai, e^| 
the governor of Algarve, joined Abu Amram with all his 
forces. In the mean time the siege of Morocco was prosecuted 
with vigor. The inhabitants were so fatally repulsed m a sortie, 
that they durst no longer venture outside the walls. Famine 
soon aided the sword : the number who died of starvation is 
said to have amounted to three fourths of the whole population. 
Such a place could not long hold out; and, accordingly, it was 
carried in the first general assault Ibrahim and the surviving 
sheiks were instanuy brought before the conqueror. On see- 
ing the youth and prepossessing appearance of the emperor, 
Abdelmumen showed some signs of pity, and even an intention 
to spare him, when one of his generals exclaimed, ** Wilt thou 
spare a young lion, which may one day devour us all 1" At the* 
same moment Ibrahim knelt, and begged for life : ** Wretoh !'* 
cried one of his sheiks and kinstnen, ** why add shame to mis- 
fortune ? Art thou kneeling to a father, or to a wild beast which 
lives only on blood 1" The expostulation of his own sheik, and 

F2 
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the irritBting apostrophe of the Moor, sealed the fiite of Ibra- 
him. Not only were he and his chiefs led out to instant exe- 
cution, but a general massacre of the surviving inhabitants was 
ordered. The few who were spared were sdd as slaves; the 
mosques were destroyed, and new ones erected ; and the tribes 
of the desert were called to repeople the now sditary streets.* 
During these memorable exploits in Africa, the Chris- 
^^ tians were rapidly increasing their dominions. Coria, 
Y^^ Mora, &c. were in the power of Alfonso, styled the em- 
f^ peror ; and almost every contest between the two natu- 
^^^' ral enemies had turned to the advantage of the Chris- 
tians. So long, indeed, as the walis were eager only to pre- 
serve or to extend their authority, independent of each other 
and of every superior, this success ne^ not surprise us : we 
may rather be surprised that the Mohammedans were allowed 
to retain any footing in the Peninsula. Probably they would 
at this time have been driven from it but for the seasonable 
arrival of the victorious Aimohades. Both Christians and 
Africans now contended for the superiority. While the troops 
of Alfonso reduced Baeza, and, with a Mohammedan ally, 
even Cordova, Malaga and Seville acknowledged Abu Am- 
ram. Calatrava and Almeria next fell to the Christian empe- 
ror, about the same time that Lisbon and the neighboring 
towns received don Enrique, the new sovereign of Portugal. 
Most of these conquests, however, were subsequently recov- 
ered by the Almohade& Being reinforced by a new army 
from Africa, the latter pursued their successes with greater 
vigor. They reduced Cordova, which was held by an ally of 
AGbn&io ; defeated, and for ever paralyzed, the expiring euorta 
of the Almoravides ; and proclaimed their emperor Abdelmu- 
men as sovereign of all Mohammedan Spain.f 

3. Dynasty of the Aimohades. 

g^ ABoiBLMUHEN, ss if dosirous of subduing, not merely 
^ what had formed the empire of the Almoravides, but all 
0^ the regions which owned the faith of Islam, levied army 
after army ; so that from Portugal to Tunis and Cair- 
wan his wild hordes spread devastation and dismay. To de- 
tail the events of the wars sustained by his general, or hjs 
son, the Cid Yussef, in Andalusia, would afford litde interest 

. * Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta, siveKegum Almorabitarum Series, nee- 
noQ Retres Almohad, (apud Casiri Bibl. Arab. Hisp. ii. 318— SdO.)- Cond^, as 
apoiled by Maries, Histoire de la Domination, 4bc ii. 334-^5. D'Uerbelot, 
Bibliothdque Oriehtale, art. Moahdoun, &c. 

t The same authurities, with the addition of Chronica Adefonsi Impera- 
torif (apud Florez, Espa!Ia Sa^rada, zxi.), and the Anales Toledanos, i. 
(apud eundem, p. 388.) Chronicon Conimbricense, p. 333. (apud eundem, 
torn, xxiii.), and Chronicon Lusitanum (apud eundem, xiv. 407, &c.) 
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to the reader. It will be sufficient to observe, that, by slow 
bat Bore degrees, the whole of Andalusia was incorporated 
with his empire. Once only did he visit Spain, if remaining 
a few hours at Gibraltar can deserve the name. In a. h. 557, 
however, on heariog'-of the dissensicMis existing among the 
Christian princes after the death of the emperor Alfonso, he 
declared his determination of subduing all Spain in person. 
He sdemnly published the alhififed, or holy war ; and at the 
call, all western and northern Amca was in motion, from Tu- 
nis to the ocean, and irom the Great Desert to Ceuta. Sule 
was the rendezvous for his formidable army, which is said*- 
no doubt the number is exaggerated — ^to have cansisted of 
100,000 horse and 306,000 foot With this force— the neatp 
est whush had been seen since the days of the emir Abderah- 
man — ^he regarded the subjugation of the country as inevita- 
ble. But an enemy, against which not all his armies could 
avail him, now assailed him : on the 8th day of Jumadi 11. 
A. H. 566, he breathed his last He had always designed his 
son Cid Mohammed for his successor; but, from some dissati»- 
&ction with the conduct of that prince, he changed his will, 
six days before his death, in fiivor of his son Yussef, whose 
talents he had long learned to appreciate."" 

On his accession, Yussef Abu Yagur dismissed the 
army which lay at Sule. During the following few ^^ 
years he appears to have cultivated the blessinp of . 
peace : it was not until a. h. 566 that he entered Spain, g.^ 
for the first time since his elevation. He found the country 
tranquil, with the exception of some occasional acts of hos- 
tility committed by Mohammed ben Sad, kin^ of Valencia, 
who, being usually in idliance with the Christuuis, had been 
able to set at defiance the power of the Almohades; but 
owing to this very alliance his throne was insecure. Soon 
afterYusseTs arrival, the waliof Xucar, who had hidden him- 
self in Valencia during the absence of Mohammed, so wrought 
OQ the fanaticism of the inhabitants, that they consented to 
introduce the Almc^iades into the city. In vain did the de- 
posed king endeavor to recover his throne : after three months 
of ineflfectual hostilities, he sought an asylum in Majorca ; his 
sons, who were walis of Denia, Murcia, Alicante, &c being 
top weak to contend with the Almohades, declared themselves 
VBssals of Yussef. Thus all Mohammedan Spain owned the 

emperor.f _ 

Notwithstanding the destructive wars which had prevailed 

near a century, neither Moors nor Christians had acquured 

• Autborities, the fracments of Casiri, D'Herbelot, and ConiM, by Marlte, 
nearly in tbe places last quoted, 
t On tliia occasion Yussef built a magnificent mosqae at Seville. 
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much advanta^ by them. From the reduction of Saragossa 
to the present time, the victory, indeed, had generally de- 
clared K>r the Christians : but their conquests, with the excep- 
tion of Lisbon and a few fortresses in central Spain, were lost 
almost as soon as gained ; and the same fate attended the 
equally transientsuccesses of the Mohammedans. The reasons 
why the former did not permanently extend their territonea, 
were their internal dissepsions : while Leon was at war with 
Castile, or Castile with Leon, or either with Aragon, we need 
not wonder that the united Almoravides, or their successors 
the Almohades, should sometimes triumph ; but those triumphs 
were sure to be followed by reverses whenever not all, but 
any one, of the Christian states was at liberty to assafl its 
natural enemy. The Christians, when at peace am<Kig them- 
selves, were always too many for their Mohammedan neigh- 
bors, even when the latter were aided by. the whole power of 
western Africa. 

In A. H. 572 the king of Castile reduced Caenza, and 
g.^ the Mo(»s were defeated before Toledo : the following 
. year the Portuguese were no less successful before 
KQQ Abrantes, . which the Africans had besieged. These 
disasters roused the wrath of Yussef ; but as an obscure 
rebellion required his presence at that time in Mauritania, he 
did not land in Spain, until a^ h. 580. He marched without 
delay against Santarem, which his soldiers had vainly besieged 
some years before. Wishing to divide the Portugu^e force, . 
he one night sent an order to his son Cid Abu Ishac, who lay 
encamped near him, to march with the Andalusian cavalry 
on Lisbon. The officer who carried the order instead of Lis- 
bon named Seville : the whole Mussulman army were sure 
that some disaster was impending, and that the siege was to 
be raised : before morning the camp was deserted, the guard 
akme of Yussef remaining. While he dispatehed orders to 
recall the alarmed fugitives, the Christians, who were soon 
aware of tiie retreat, issued from the walls, surrounded and 
massacred the guard. Yussef defended himself like a hero : 
six of the advancing assailants he kid low, before the same 
fate was inflicted on himself. The merciless carnage of the 
Christians spared not even his female attendants. At this 
moment two companies of cavalry arrived, and, finding their 
monarch dyinjg, furiously charged the Christians, whom they 
soon put to flight In a few hours the whde army returned, 
and, inspired with the same hope of ven^reance, they stormed 
and took the place, and put every livmg creature to the 
sword.* 

* ChroniconCk>nimbricen8e (apud Florez, EgpaSa Sagrada, zxiii. 3^, &c.). 
Chronicon Luaitanum (apud eundem, ziv. 406.)- Annales Coupastelliioi, 
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Yacub ben Yussef, from his victories aHeiiwards 
named Almansor, who was then in Spain, was imme- tc»* 
diately declared successor to his &ther. For some years ^^ 
he was not personally opposed to the Christians, though ^^ 
his walis carried on a desultory indecisive war : he was '^^ 
long detained in Africa, first in quelling some domestic commo- 
tio^ and afterwards by severe ilhiess. He was scarcely recov- 
ered, when the intelligence that the Christians were making 
insulting irrruptions to the very outworks of Algeziras, made 
hnn resolve on punishing their audacity. His preparations 
were of the most formidable description. In 591 he eQ« 
landed in Andalusia, and proceeded towards Valencia, 
where the Christian army then lay. There Alfonso Vm. 
king of Castile was awaiting the expected reinforcements 
from his allies, the kings of I^n and Navarre. Both armies 
pitched their tents on the plains of Alarcon. The chielGs of 
botii naturally felt anxious for the result ; but the charge of 
ladmesB cannot be erased from the memory of Alfonso, for 
venturing to withstand, alone, a conflict with the overwhelm- 
ing force of the enemy, instead of fidling back to efl^t a junc- 
tion vdth his allies, On the eve of tiie battle, Yacub con- 
voked a council of war; but such was the multitude of his 
officers, that he was compelled to receive in his tent first the 
Almohades^ next the Alarabes, now the Berber sheiks, then 
the officers of the volunteer troops, and, lastly, the Andalu^ 
sians. To the last he said, ** I have found amon£f the difierent 
officers I have just consulted many of great vakn:, and ready 
to die, if need be, for the defence of the fiiith ; but I fa&ve con- 
versed with none acquainted with the tactics of these infidela 
For ^ifl reason, my confidence, brave Andalusians, must rest 
on you alone." — ^** Prince of the true believers," was the reply, 
** we have among us an officer on whose talents and courage 
thou merest rely : consult him !" From the advice of this 
officer, Yacub drew up the plan for the battle : the Almohades 
and Andaluoans were to lead the attack ; the Berber troops 
and the volunteers were to sustain it; the third division, 
containing the royal guard and the negroes, commanded by 
the king in person, were to take a circuit, and during the action 
fiJl on the flanks of the enemy. The following dajr the Chris- 
tians commenced the attack, and with so much impetuosity 
that the centre was soon broken. But an Andalusian chief 
conducted a strong body of his men against Alfonso* who with 
the reserve occupied the hill above the plain. While the 
struggle was in all its fiiry, Yacub and his division took the 

, I I I 1 ■ I ■ ■ - - " - n ■ I I I 

p. 323. (apud eundem, torn, zxiii/) Analei Toledanos, i. p. 388. (in eodem 
tomo.). Anales Toledanos, ii. p. 404. (in eodem tomo.). To these Christian 
authorities add the Mohammedan writers so frequently qioted. 
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Christians in flank. The result was fittal to the Castilian 
annVy which, discouraged at what it considered a new enemy, 
gave way in every direction. Alfonso, preferring an hononi- 
Ue death to the shame of defeat, prepared to plunge into the 
heart of the Mohammedan squadrons, when his nobles sur- 
rounded him, and forced him from the field. His loes must 
have be^i immense, amounting probably to 20,000 men. With 
a generosity very rare in a Mohammedan, and still more in 
an African, Yacub restored his prisoners to liberty, — an ac- 
ti<»i for which, we are informed, he received few thanks from 
his followers. Alfonso retreated to Toledo just as the king 
of Leon arrived with the promised reinforcement The latter 
naturally upbraided him for his rashnesSy-r-perhapB in no very 
Ciourteous terms; for the two kings quarrelled, and separated 
as enemies. The king of Leon, returning to his states, kid 
waste the territories of Castile, in revenge for the insulting 
ezpreaEdons of his exasperated ally ; and tiie king of Navarre, 
when he heard that he too had not beai spared in the ill- 
humored remarks of the Castilian, followed the example set 
him by his brother of Leon. Alfonso prepared to make war 
on bom, as if he had not sustained anydei^t,And as if he had 
nothing whatever to fear from the victorious forces of Yussef ! 
This criminal folly is very characteristic of the Christian 
princes of Spain during the middle age& He was at length 
persuaded to sue for peace with the king of Navarre; But 
only that be might have leisure to fall wi& greater efl^t on 
his cousin of I^on. Fortunately for the interests of Chris- 
tianity and of Spain, the timely mterforence of Ihe prelates 
brought about a reconciliation between the two princes: Al- 
fonso even consented to bestow the hand of his daughter Be- 
rengaria on the king of Leon.* From this marriage a prince 
was bom (St Fernando,) who united the two crowns. After 
this signal victory Yacub rapidly reduced Calatrava, Ghiada- 
laxara, Madrid and Esalona, Salamanca, &c. Toledo, too, he 
invested, but in vain. He returned to Africa, caused his son 
Mohammed to be declared wali alhadi, and died, the 22d day 
of the moon Regeb, a. h. 595.t He left bdimd him the char- 



* The pope subsequently annulled tliis 
Fernando was never disputed. 


marriage ; but the legitimacy of 


t ▲. H. 595 opens November 3. 1196. 
Muharram 30 
Safir .... 29 
Rabia I. . . 30 
Rabiall. ... 39 
Jumadi I. . • 30 
Jumadi II. . -89 
Regeb ... 38 


November . • 39 . 
December 31 
January • 31 
February 38 
March 31 
April . . • X 
May ... 19 
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meter of an able, a valiantf^ liberal, a jugt, and even magnani- 
mous prmce,->-of one who labored more for the real wel&re 
of his people than any other potentate of his age. He was, 
beyond doubt, the greatest and best of the Almohades.* 

The character of Mohamiieo Abu Abdallah, sumamed 
Alnaasir, was very different from that of his great father, egg 
Absorbed in effeminate pleasures, he paid little attention . 
to the internal administration of his empire, or to the ^^ 
weli&re of his people. Yet he was not insensible to mar- 
tial fame ; and he accordingly showed no indisposition to for- 
sake his harem for the field. After quelling two inconsiderable 
rebellions, he prepared to punish the audacity of Alfonso of 
Castile, who made destructive inroads into Andalusia. Much 
as the world had been astounded at the preparations of his 
grandfather Yussef, they were not surpassed by his own, if, as 
we are credibly informed, one alone of the five divisions of his 
army amounted to 160,000 men. It is certain that a year was 
required for the assembling of this vast armament, that two 
months were necessary to convey it across the straits, and that 
all Christian Europe was filled with alarm at its disembarka- 
tion. Innocent m. proclaimed a crusade to Spain ; and Rod- 
rigo of Toledo, the celebrated historian, accompanied by several 
prelat^ went from one court to another, to rouse the Chris- 
tian princes. While the kinffs of Aragon and Navarref prom- 
ised to unite their forces with their brother of Castile to repel 
the common danger, great numbers of volunteers fix)m Portu- 
gal| and southern Fruice hastened to the general rendezvous 
at Toledo, the pope ordered fiisting, prayers, and processions 
to be made, to propitiate the favor of Heaven, and to avert 
from Christendom the greatest danger that had threatened it 
since the days of the emir Abderamnan. 

Mohammed opened the campaign c^ a. H. 606 by the qc^ 
siege of Salvatierra, a i^trong but not important for- 
tress of Estremadura, defend^ by the knights of Calatrava. 
That he should waste his forces on objects so incommensurate 
inth their extent, proves how little he was qualified to wield 

* Aba Abdalla, Vestis Acq Picta, seu Reg«a Almobad. (apud Casiri Bibl. 
ii. 3900 AlmohaiduB, Supplementum (apud eundem, ii. 221.)- Conde, as 
spoiled by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, &g., ii. 417—146. D'Herbelot, 
KMiotb^ue OHentale, art. Jacoub, Sec To these add the Christian 
aothorities— the Chronicles in the invaluable work of Florez— last quoted. 

t Sancho, kins of Navarre is Justly accused of backwardness, at least, in 
Joining tlie Christian alliance. He even sought that of Yacub and Moham- 
med, on condition that his own states should be spared, or perhaps ampli- 
fied at the expense of his neighbors. If the Arabian writers are correct, he 
privately waited on Mohammed in Seville ; but the result of the interview 
ii nnknown. 

t The king of Portugal was not present in this campaign, confidently as 
tiK contrary has been asserted by most historians. La Clede, Histoire 
&en6rale de Portugal, torn. ii. 
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them. The place stood out for several months, and did not 
surrender until the emperor had sustained a heavy loss, nor 
until the season was too far advanced to permit any advantag^e 
to be derived from this partial success. By suspending the 
execution of his great design until the following season, he 
allowed Alfonso time to iH'epare for the contest The follow- 
ing June, the kings of Leon and Castile haying assembled at 
Toledo, and been joined by a considerable number of foreign 
volunteers,''' the Christian army advanced towards the soutii. 
That of the infidels lay in the neighborhood of Baeza, and ex- 
tended to the Sierra Morena. As 3ie former passed, the strong 
fortresses of Malagon and Calatrava were wrested from the 
Mohammedans ; conquests which more tiian counterbalanced 
the loss of Salvatierra. But here a misfortune befell the Chria^ 
tian cause which damped the ardor of its supporters. The 
foreign volunteers, after the capitulation of the latter fortress, 
declared their resolution to return home ; and return they did, 
in opposition to the entreaties of Alfonso and his ally of Aragon. 
That they were disappointed in the share of pluiwier they ex- 
pected, and at the escape of the garrison, whom they had pi- 
ously hoped to massacre, is probable both from their ferocious 
habits, and from the devastations they committed even on the 
possessions of their allies. As these holy robbers returned by 
way of Toledo, they endeavored to obtain a^ entrance ; but 
the inhabitants, who knew them too well, shut the gates in 
their feces, and from the ramparts upbraided them both for 
their cowardice and for the desertion of their religion. This 
loss of near 30,000 men greatly weakened the crusaders ; but 
the seasonable though tardy arrival of don Sancho, king of 
Aragon, with a considerable reinforcement, raised their cour- 
age. 

On July 12th, the crusaders reached the mountainous 
gQg' chain which divides New Castile from Andalusia.! They 
* found not only the passes, but the summits of the moun- 
tains, occupied by the Almohades. To force a passage was 
impossible; and tiiey even deliberated on retreating, so as to 
draw out, if possible, the enemy from positions so formidable, 
when a shepherd| entered the camp of Alfonso, and proposed 
to conduct the Christian army, by a path unknown to both 
armies, to the summit of this elevated chain, — by a path, too, 

* Some of these were fUrniahed by Simon de Montfort, then engaged in 
the war against the Albigenses. 

t At the port of Muradal, above an bourns brisk ride fVom Tolosa. 

t " Missus a Deo,'^ says Roderic, and the same is said by king Alfonso and 
don Lucas of Tuy. Of coarse this shepherd rndst be an angel. " Mas de 
900 aSos despues del suceso comenzaron alp:unos & decir que aquel aldeano 
fUe San Isidro, labrador, natural de Madrid. Des de entonces hasta nues- 
tros diaa ha tenido esta opinion contrarios y defensores."— Orftz, Comptndio 
Cronologico de ki materia de Espana, torn. lii. p. 351. 
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which would be invisible to the enemy's outpoeta A few com* 
ponies having accompanied the man, and found him equally 
feithful and well informed, the whole army silently ascended, 
and intrenched themselves on the summit, the level of which 
was extensive enough to contain them alL Below appeared 
the wide-spread tents of the Moslems, whose surprise was 
great on perceiving the heights thus occupied by the crusaders. 
For two days the latter, whose fatigues had been harassing, 
kept their position ; but on the third day they descended into 
the plains of Tolosa, which were about to be immortalized by 
their val(N*. Their right wing was led by the king of Navarre, 
their left by the king of Aragon, while Alfonso took his station 
m the centre. Mohammed had drawn up his army in a similar 
manner ; bat, with a strong body of reserve, he occupied an 
elevation well defended besides by vast iron chains, which sup- 
rounded his impenetrable guard.* In one hand he held a use* 
less scimitar, in the other the Koran. The attack was made 
by the Christian centre against that of the Mohammedans; and 
immediately the two wings moved against those of the enemy. 
The African centre, which consisted of the 160,000 volunteers, 
made a determined stand ; and though it was broken, it soon 
raUied, on being reinforced from the reserve. At one time, 
iddeed, the superiority of number was so great on the part of 
the Mussulmans, that the troops of Alfonso appeared about to 
give way. At this moment that king, addressing the arch- 
bishop Rodrigo, who was with him, said, — ^ Let us die here, 
prelate !'' and he prepared to rush amidst the dense ranks of 
the enemy. The prelate, however, and a Castilian seneral, 
retained him by the bridle of his horse, representing the rash- 
ness of his purpose, and advising him to reinforce his weak 
points by new succors. Accordingly those succors, among 
which were the vassals with the pennon of the archbishop, ad- 
vanced to support the sinking Castiliana This manoeuvre de- 
cided the fortune of theday.f The Mohammedan centre, after 
a sharp conflict, was again broken, this time irretrievably, and 
a way opened to the intrencfaments of the emperor. Seeing 
the success of their allies, the two winj^ charged their oppo- 
nents with double fury, and triumphed likewise. But the A^ 
ricans^ rallied round Mohammed, and presented a mass deep 
and formidable to the conquerors. Rodrigo, with his brother 
prelate, the archbishop of Narbonne, now incited the Chrish 
tians to overcome this last obstacle : both intrepidly acoompa- 

* These chains are not mentioned by the Arabs ; but what can be ex- 
pected from their brevity? 

t The standard-bearer of Rodrigo, don Domingo Pasquel, canon of To- 
ledo, showed that he was well fittmi to serve the church militant ; he twice 
carried his banner through the heart of the Mohammedan forees. 

t The Arabian account says that the Andalusians were the first to flee. 

Vol. II- G 
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nied the van of the centre. The struggle was terrific, but 
short: myriads of the barbarians fell ; £e boundary was first 
broken down by the king of Navarre ; the Castilians and Ara- 

S^nese followed ; all opponents were massacred or fled ; and 
e victors began to ascend the eminence on which Moham- 
med stiU remained. Seeing the total destruction or fli^t of 
his vast host, the emperor sorrowfully exclaimed, "^ Allah alc»e 
is just and powerfiil ; the devil is &lse and wicked f^ Scarcely 
had he uttered the truism, when an Alarab approached, lead- 
ing by the hand a strong but nimble mule. ** Prince oi the 
&ithral !" said the Afirican, " how long wUt thou remain here 1 
Dost thou not perceive that thy Mussulmans flee? The will 
of Allah be done ! Mount this mule, which is fleeter than the 
hiid of heaven, or even the arrow which strikes it: never vet 
did she fiiil her rider : away ! for on thy safety depends that 
of us all !" Mohanuned mounted the b^ist, wlule the Akrab 
ascended the emperor's horse, and both soon outstripped not 
<Mily the pursuers but the fugitives. The carnage of the latter 
was dreadfiil, until darkness put an end to it The victors 
now occupied the tents of the Mohanmiedans, while the two 
martial prelates sounded the Te Deum for the most splendid 
saocesB which had shone on the banners of the Christians 
since the time of Charles MarteL The loss of the Afiicans, 
even according to the Arabian writers, who admit that the 
centre was wholly destroyed, could not fall short of 160,000 
men.* 

The reduction of several towns, firom Tolosa to Baeza im- 
mediately followed this glorious victory, — a victory in which 
don Alfonso nobly redeemed his fiiilure in the field of Zala<», 
and which, in its immediate consecpiences, involved the ruin 
of the Mohammedan empire in Spam. After an unsuccessfiil 
attempt on Ubeda, as the hot season was raging, the allies re- 
turned to Toledo, satisfied that the power of Mohammed was 
for ever broken. That emperor, indeed, did not long survive his 
disaster. Having precipitately fled to Morocco, he abandoned 
himself to licentious pleasures, left the cares of government to 
his son, or rather his ministers, and died the 10th day of the 
moon Shaffim, a. h. 610, not without suspicion of poi8on.t 

— - ■ 

♦ Of thii great battle we have an account by four eye-witnesses ;— 1. By 
king Alfonso, in a letter to the pope ; 2. by the historian Rodrigo of Toledo ; 
8. by Arnattd, archbishop of Narbonne ; 4. by the author of the Annals of 
Toledo. 

By reeent writers of Spain, the naniber of slain on the part of the Afric- 
ans was 900,000; on that of the Christians, twenty-live individuals only I 
Clf eonrse, the whole campaign is reivesented as miraculous ; and, indeed, 
actual miracles are recorded, which we have neither space nor inclination 
to notice. 

t Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta, sen Reges Almohad. (apud Casiri Bibl. 
Arab. Hisp. ii. 280.) Ximenes, Rernm in Hispauia Gestarum, lib. viii. cap. 
S— 11. (apod Schottum, Hispania Illustrata. torn, ii.) Cond«, by Marias, 
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The reign of Yussbf Abu Yacub, who was only eleven 
years of age on the death of his ikther, was a scene of fiijf 
continued troubles. His uncles, the governors of Spain f 
and Mauritania, took advantage of his minority to aim at ^^ 
absolute independence in their respective governments. ^^* 
As he grew in years, he exhibited no signs of capacity or vis^ 
or: his days were passed in his harem, or with his efaepherds 
in superintending the breeding of sheep.* His death ¥^thout 
issue, in a., h. 6^, was the signal for troublea Abul ^^a 
Melic Abdelwahid, brother cf Mohammed Anasir, sue- ^^* 
ceeded to the disputed inheritance ; but in eight montiis the 
very sheiks who had elected him deprived him at once of em- 
pire and of life, in &vor of Abdallah Abu Mohammed, sur- 
named AUtdd, fifovemor of Valencia and Murcia, wIk) had as- 
sumed the regal title. This prince never left ^pain : indeed 
he was too bii^ly occupied in defending his states agamst Fer- 
nando HL, king of Leon, and heir to Uie crown of Castile, to 
think of abandoning the country. But the Christian hero was 
not to be resisted. The brother of Aladel, who reigned at 
Baeza and Jaen, was compelled to own the 8U|Nremacy of Fer- 
nando ; and the same fate was eventually ivxced on Aladel 
himself This subjection, or rather, perhaps, the disposition he 
riiowed to restrain the t^rannj of the walis, which had be^i 
unbounded since the de^t of Tolosa, occasioned his fidL A 
conspiracy was formed against him, and he was strangled in 
his bed, a. h. 622. 

Almamun Abu Au, brother c£ Aladel, was next pro> g^^ 
claimed king of Mauritania and Spain. He, too, bv his ^^ 
projected reforms, made as many enemies as there were 
walis. Of these enemies, however, the most vindictive were 
the members c^the two councils wluch had been instituted b^ 
the mehedi, and the powers of which he openly declared his 
resolution of modifying. It was time, indeed, that these haugh* 
ty senators, who had procured the destruction of the two 
preceding monarchs, should be displaced. But their authority 
was great, because in some degree sacred in the eyes of the 
Almohades ; and Almamun was compelled to begin his medi- 
tated reforms bv writing a treatise against the institutions of 
the legislator of Tinmal. To avert me threatened storm, that 
body immediately proclaimed Yahia ben Anasir prince of the 

Histoire de la Domination, &c. ii. 447--466. D*HerbeIot, Bibliothdque Ori- 
nitale, art. Mohammed. Chronicon Burxense, p. 309. (apud Flwes, Espa&a 
Sacrada, torn, xxiii.) Anales Compostellani, p. 2SSL (apud eundem et in 
eodem tomo.) Anales Toledanas, i. (in eodem tomo, p. 395, &c.) These 
annals contain the best aeoount of the battle of Laa NavM de ToloM. 
Cbronieon Cerratense (apud eundem, ii. 312.) 

* ** Is omni animi remisso vigore, curam tantum in alenda animalia lacri 
canaa contulit."— jldu AbdaUa. 
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&ithful, and supplied him with troops to invade Andalusia, and 
to expel Ahnamun. Near the city of Sidonia, Almamun tri- 
umphed over his rival, and from that moment openly vowed 
the destruction of the senate at Morocco. But the fa^tilities 
of the Christians, who on one side had taken Elvas and ruined 
Badajoz, on another had seized on Loza and Alhambra, were 
besieging Jaen and devastating Valencia, detained him some 
time longer in Spain. Having, at length, not recovered the 
lost towns, but forced the Christian princes to retire (satisfied, 
no doublji with the result of the present campaign) he hastened 
Ip Morocco with such expedition and secrecy that he arrived 
there before the news of his departure from Andalusia. He 

instantly assembled the sheiks who formed the two coun- 
m/ cils, and, after upbraiding them for their disloyidty, or- 

dered them to be beheaded in the court-yard of bis pal- 
ace. Similar (»rders were also sent into the provinces with 
regard to such walis as he knew were hostile to his govern- 
ment ; and the numb^ of heads which in a few days arrived 
in the capital was so great, that the inhabitants were terrified 
at the bare aj^pearance of a negro or Andalusian of the royal 
guard, — ^the ministers by whom these orders were executed. 
The heads^ we are told, were hung around the ramparts; nor 
would the tyrant remove them even when the stench arising 
Qrom.idieir putridity was almost intolerable. '* Nothing is so 
aweet," he replied, "as the head ^9. dead enemy ! It must be 
odoriferous to all who love me : it can stink in the nostrils of 
them only who hate me !" These bloody executions were fol- 
lowed by the abrogation of the laws of the mehedi, whose very 
name was expunged fifom the public prayers, and even from 
the coins and mcmuments. 

'685 ^^^ if Almamun thus triumphed in Africa, his affairs 
. ' wone a diliecent aspect in Spain, which was now to con- 
tinue the {Hrey of revolt until most of the territories still 
owning the Mohammedan power were subjugated by the Chris- 
tians. In Ajpdaliusia there was a sheik, descended from the 
l^iAgs of Saragpssa, Abu AbdaUa Mohammed ben Hud by name, 
who formed the design of rescuing the coimtry fi-om the now 
feeble becfius^ divid^ gra^ of the Almohades, and of found- 
ing for himself a new mngdom. Having assembled a consid- 
erable number of followers, whom his liberality, no less than 
hatred to the Almohades, attached to his cause, and who, in 
the rocky environs of Urxixa,* proclaimed him king of the 
Mussulmans in Spain, he actively commenced hostilities. His 
prodamatitms, ip which he promised that a moderate settled 
trU)ute should be substituted for the vexatious oppressions of 

'*'A Httl6 town- at the fbot of the Alpujarras, a few leagues from the lea. 
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ttie A&icans, gained him manv pftrtiaan& For some thn^ 
however, his success was retaraed by Ytdiia ben Alnasir, who 
had been defeated by Almamun, and who claimed the allegi- 
ance of the Aknohades. To add to the confusions already ex- 
isting, Almamun himself arrived in Spain to support his totter- 
ing fortunes. Having purchased a truce from Fermmdo, he 
proceeded to combat 3ie rebels. Over the wali c^ Baeza, an 
ally cithe Christians) he easily triumphed ; but in a battle 
near Tarifa, against the enterprising Abmi Hud, he was ^^ 
signally defeated, and compelled to flee into Africa. ^^ 
Yahia now soug^ht the alliance of the victor, with the view of 
obtaining a division oi Mohammedan Spain; but Aben Hud 
evaded the proposal, and, by rapidly reducmg Murcia, Denia, 
Xativa, &c., ^owed that he aspired to an undivided sover- 
eignty. Yahia now passed into Africa, raised another army, 
ai^ being again defeated by Almamun, he returned to Sbain, 
unwilling to renounce all his projects of empire. Aben Hud, 
however, had other competitors. One Jomail ben Zevan, ^gy^ 
an Andalusian chief; rescued Valencia from the Anno- 
hades, and proclaimed himself independent But that inde- 
pendence was to be of short duration ; for not only was the 
usurper threatened by Aben Hud, but by Fernando^ who had 
united the crowns of lieon and Castile, and by king Jayme of 
Aragon, sumamed the Conqueror, who had long resolved on 
the sulnugation of Valencia. The last named soverei^ am 
began his career of victory by reducing the Balearic ^^' 
Ides, which he rescued from the yoke of the Almohades. 
The empire of these Africans in the Peninsula was now to 
end.'*' While king Jayme was threatening Valencia, Aben 
Hud was acknowledged by Granada, Merida, Seville, and aooa 
after all Andalusia. These disasters hastened the death of 
Almajmun, a. h. 629.t 

But fate, as the Mohammedans assert, had not reserved an 
empire for Aben Hud. No sooner did intelligence arrive of 
Almamun's death, than Yahia aspired to the sovereignty; and 
though, as usual, this prince fimed in his object, — ^the son of 
Almamun being elected in Mauritania, and he himself havinff 
received a mortal wound in an attack on Jaen, — ^Mohammed 
Abu Abdalla, his nephew, inherited his rights without his ill- 
fortune. This yoans prince aspired to the whole of Andalusia, 
and declared himseu the mortal enem^ of Aben Hud. The 
&cility with which he reduced several important towns, Jaen 

* Vat did it long fulwist in Aflrica. Adris, the last prince of this dynna- 
ty. feU ▲. Bu 666, in a batUe with the Marini, who triumphantlsr invaded hie 
dominiona. Abu AMalla. 

t The same authorities as before, with the addition of Aba Bakir, VeiUs 
fleika (aimd Canri. ii. 60.) 

G2 
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among the number, procured him ttie &vor of his soldieriB^ who 
proclaimed him kiiig of that place. Thus Mohammedan Spain 
obeyed three sovereigns, Jomail ben Ze^an in Valencia, Mo- 
hammed in Jaen, and Aben Hud in Murcia, Granada, Cordova, 
Seville, &c. If Mohammed was the least powerful, he was 
destined to prove the most fortunate, as he was unquestionably 
the most able, of the three. In 630, Aben Hud was defeated 
on the banks of the Guadalete by one of king Femando*s gen- 
erals. The following year he lost Loxa, Alhama, and the 
mountain range of Alpujarras, which became the prize of Mo- 
hammed; Alonge and. Medellin, which were seized by the 
Portuguese ; and Ubeda, which capitulated to Fernanda The 
year §32 was still more disastrous for him. The important 
city of Cordova, which in the eyes of the Mohammedans was 
sacred alike from its magnificent mosque, and fh>m its bavinff 
so long been the seat of their caliphs, fell into the power o? 
the Castilian king. But the worst was yet to come. Being 
promised the supremacy over Valencia, if he could force the 
king of Ara^on, who then invested it, to retire, he prepared 
to embark his troops at Almeria, in aid of JomaiL lly the al- 
caid of tibat town, at whose table he had been entertained, and 
who was secretly attached to Mohammed, he was stran- 
gjr gled in his bed (a. h. 634), and the report spread that he 
^^ had died of apoplexy. Mohammed was immediately pro- 
claimed in Almeria, and the following year (635) in Gnmada. 
The same year, too, Valencia capitiuated, and tiie dominions 
of Aben Hud were divided among the local walis, all aboat to 
become successively the prey of the Christians. Murcia, Ali- 
cante, Orihuela, Lorca, Alhama, Chinchilla, in the east, were 
each governed by independent walis; in the west, Seville 
obeyed the cid Abu Abdalla, son of Yacub Almansor ; Carmona 
was subject to his nephew, Abul Hassan; Xeres, with the 
towns of Algarve not yet subdued by the Portuguese, had a 
governor, who vainly assumed the title of king. 

In this deplorable situation of Mohammedan Spain, when 
the various states were threatened bv the Christian princes, 
and when help from Africa could no longer be expected, the 
followers of the prophet cast their eyes on Aben Alhamar, who 
alone was able to secure them in weir possessions ; nay, who 
alone could prevent their expulsion from the Peninsula. After 
the surrender of Valencia, though kinff Jayme allowed perfect 
freedom of conscience, and a reasonable portion of liberty, to 
all who chose to remain, 50,000 Mussulmans bade adieu to the 
fertile plains of that province, and flocked to the cities which 
owned the sway of Mohammed. The latter fixed his court in 
Granada, resolved, if possible, to extend, or at the worst to pre- 
serve his new states against the independent walis on the one 
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hand, and the Christians on the other. Oar nation is now called 
to the only Mohammedan state which survived the wreck of 
the African empire ; to one which, during more than two cen- 
turies and a hal^ withstood the hostile attacks of its Christian 
neighbore, and which fell only when all Christian Spain be- 
came united under one sceptre, and consequently irresistible.* 



CHAP. IL 

KINGDOM OF GKANADA. 
123&-1492. 

MoHAimxD BKN Alhamar, the founder of a celebrated 
kingdom, had qualities of a high order. Intrepid in war, ^S" 
yet averse to engage in it unless necessity aemanded ; ^^ 
vigoroos in his internal administration, yet mild and concilisr 
tii^; possessed of great foresight, and therefore seldom sur- 
prisied by the ordinary chances of human afikirs ; prudent in 
his measures, comprehensive in his views, and ma^fnificent in 
his habits; fond of power, but fonder still of populanty; he was 
excellently adapted to rule over a people like the Andalusians. 

Scarcely had this prince taken poasesskm of his new states, 
than he (Mrepared for wars which he well saw were inevitable. 
He repaired the frontier fortresses of his little kingdom, which 
extended from Algeziras to beyond Almeria on the coast, and 
inwards as far as Jaen and Huescar; and, to be provided 
against the worst, he at the same time fortified his capital of 
Granada. By the constitution of Mohammedan governments, 
every male subject is a soldier, and every one is taught to re- 
eard the defence of the place he inhabits, not only as enjoined 
vj patriotism, but as rendered imperative by religion. But 

* Aba Bakir« Vestis Berica (apod Casiri, ii. 60.). Abu Abdalla, Vestis 
Aea Picta (apud eundem, ii. 233.), necnon SpriJendor Plenilunii (apud eundem, 
iLSOO, tec.). Rodericus Toletanus, Rerum in Hispania Geatarum, lib. viii. 
ix. (apad Sehottum, Hisp. Illiu. torn. ii.). Cbronioon Lusitanum (apud Flo- 
ns. Espaila Sai^ada, xiv. 416, &c.). Annales Compostellani (apud eundem, 
xiiii. 334.). Chronicon d« Cardena, p. 378, &c. (in eodem tomo). Anales 
IVriedanoa, i. (in eodem tomo, p. 339.). Analee Toledanoe, ii. (p. 41S. in eo> 
4an tomo.). Cbronicon Cerratense (apud eundem, ii. 813.) Lucas Tudeniin, 
Chronicon Mundi ^pud Sehottum, Hispania Illustrata, tom. ii.). Diego Lo> 
pes de Coitegana, Cronica del Santo Rey Fernando Tereero de este nombre, 
qui gand h Sevilla y toda el Andaluzia, p. SO— 47. Zurita, Anales de Araf oa 
torn. i. (in reg. Don Jajrroe el Conouistador). D'Herbelot, Bibliotli§que Ori- 
entale, art. Mamoun. Cond^, by Marlte, Histoirede la Domination, &c iii. 
1—38. 

In tbe wan of this period, the martial archbishop of Toledo sometimes 
took a prominent part. In a. d. 1233, he made a successful irruption into 
Aadaloaia, recovering several settlements wJiich be hiauMlf haa founded, 
tlie liandB of the inHdels. 
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Aben Alhamar, not content with this advantage, created a reg-- 
ular army, which he paid from his own revenues, and with 
which he filled his strong places. He had sagacity enough to 
know that the soldier maintained by the sovereign is more the 
servant of that sovereign than of the countir. Besides this 
pay, each soldier was put in possession of land, (chiefly on the 
frontiers, and therefore those fixmtiers were sure to be well 
defended) sufficient to support himself, his horse, and his fiunily, 
with the more urgent necessaries of life. Hence eveir soldier 
was a patriot ; for his individual interest was involvea in that 
of the country. Patriotism cannot long exist with want, or 
even with a precarious subsistence. 

A H. "^^ preparations of Aben Alhamar were am{^ joati- 
^^ fied by the sequel of events. The marriage of St, Fer- 

* nando with a French princess had for a whole year sus- 
pended hostilities in that quarter ; but now, when the marriage 
flutes were concluded, that saintly monarch reappeared in armor. 
In A. H. 637, and the following year, his g^enerals reduced Ar- 
jona and some other fortresses, while the king of Anigon seized 
on Villena and Xativa. But Fernando meditated a more im- 
portant conquest Well knowing the distracted state of Mar- 
cia, he sent his son Alfonso to reduce one by one the walis of 
goQ that province. This expedition was attended with complete 

* success, the wall of Lorca alone, Azis ben Abdelmelic, re- 
fusing to acknowledge the supremacy of Castile; the rest became 
the vassals of Fernando. Azis, however, soon afterwaidB lost 
his life in opposing Jomail, the deposed sovereign of Valencia, 
who longed to have at least a shadow of royalty, and who 
usurped the sovereignty of Lorca and Carthagena. The fol- 
lowing year (641) the usurper was disposs^Hsed of these places 
by the victorious Alfonso, and forced to retire into private life. 

But these conquests, important as they were, were soon to 
be eclipsed by others. Aben Alhamar had ventured to oppose 
the irruptions of prince Alfonso into his states, and he was 
therefore marked out for the vengeance of the Castilians. The 
city of Jaen, the bulwark of the new kingdom, was invested 
by Fernando in person. While prosecuting the siege with a 
constancy which showed that he was resolute on bringing it to 
a successful issue, detachments from his army reduced Illora 
and Alcala ReaL The Moorish king now tri^ whether better 
fortune might not attend him in open campaign ; but his signal 
defeat by uie Castilian monarch (a., h. 64i3) taught him to re- 
spect the valor of his enemies. Still the place held out during 
the whole of the succeeding winter, when Fernando again 
joined the besieging army, and declared that he would not move 
from the walls until it owned his sway. Aben Alhamar per- 
ceived that its fidl was inevitable, and he had but too much 
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reason to dread that the catastrophe would be followed hy the 
siege of his capital He could not throw the least reinurce- 
ment into Jaen ; he dared not again try the event of a battle* 
fi>r he felt that to do this would he destruction. In this critical 
situation he adopted a resolution extraordinary indeed, but con- 
fi>nnable with the chivalry of his character. Without acquaint* 
ing Fernando with his intention, he proceeded alone to the 
camp of that monarch, obtained an interview with him, an- 
nounced his name, offered to become the vassal of the C^tftiliaa 
crown, and kissed the king's hand in token of homage.* Fer^ 
nando was not to be outdone in generosity: he emmced Mch 
hammed, whom he called his dear friend and allv, and whom 
he thanked for so signal a proof of confidence. The two kings 
soon agreed as to men* immediate policy. Jaen was surreo* 
dered, an annual tribute was promised, with'a certain number 
of .horsemen whenever the king of Castile went to war: the 
king of Grranada, too» like other feudatories, was to attend the 
cortes of the Christian kin^om. In return, Aben Alhamar 
was guarantied in his remaming possesBionB, and treated with 
the highest distinction by his new friend. This proceeding of 
the Moorish king was as necessary as it was painful Had he 
delayed it much longer, his infant state would have been over- 
run by the powerfm Castilian, and he himself either driven 
into exile, or condenmed to a private station.! 

But if Aben Alhamar baa thus succeeded in pur- 
chasing peace, it was a sacrifice much greater than that ^n 
even of personal independence. The Muaulmans were his 
brethren ; yet in his quality of vassal to king Fernando, he was 
compelled to draw the sword against them, and thereby to in- 
crease the power of the most formidable enemjr ci his faith. 
Not many months had elapsed after his treaty with the Chris- 

* The Christian writers do away with the chivalry of this proceeding, by 
making the king of Granada first send a Moor to the camp of Fernando, who 

Eomised whatever was required: theyadd, that, in faith of these promises, 
obammed hastened to do homage. This is the more probable, perhaps the 
trae, relation ; but we follow Condd, always supposing that Marl^ has cor- 
rectly interpreted him. Again we must lament that the original work of 
Cood^ is not in our hands. 

f Abu Bakir, Vestis Serica, necnon Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii 
(apod Casiri, Bibl. Arab.-Hispan. ii. 64. Si64.). Rodericus Toletanus, Rerum 
10 Hispania Grestaruro, lib. iz. cap. 1—18. (apud Sebottum, Hispania Dlus* 
trata, tom. ii.) Annates Compostellani, p. 384. (apud. Florez, EspaSa Sa- 
mda, tom. xxiii.) Chronicon de Cardefia, p. 378. jfin eodem tomo) Analea 
1^>ledano0, ii. (in eodem tomo, p. 406, Ac.) Anales Toledanoe, iii. p. 413. (in 
codem tomo). Diego Lopez, Cronica del Santo Rey Fernando III. passim. 
Zarita, Anaies de Aracon (in regno Don Jayme el Conquistador). Cond^, by 
Maries, Histoire de la Domination, Sec. iii. 38—56. This is the last time we 
have to quote the archbishop of Toledo, who died in a,, b. 685, or ▲. d. 1947. 
His history of the events of his times is invaluable. 
The epitaph of Rodrigo is rude, and somewhat quaint : — 
" Mater Navarra, nutriz Gastella, schola Parisils, 
Sedes Toletum, hortu mausoleum, reqniea colura.** 
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tians, before he was summoned, according to its tenor, to march 
to the camp of Fernando with a body of 500 horse, to aid in the 
meditated conquest of Seville. He obeyed the summons ; and 
on his reaching the camp of his liege lord, who was waiting 
for him, the campaign opened. After reducing several strong 
places, the important city of Carmona was invested. It was 
at first defend^ by its wali Abul Hassan, nephew of the cid 
Abu Abdalla, prince of the Almohades, who, as observed at the 
close of the last chapter, reigned at Seville. But Abul Hassan, 
perceiving that the ulterior object of Fernando was Seville it- 
self, left &e defence of Carmona to one of his lieutenants, and 
hastened to the assistance of his aged uncle. The inhabitants, 
who had agreed to surrender, if not relieved within six months^ 
in consternation at the ruin of their fields, and the other in- 
creasuig horrors of the war, at length constrained their alcade 
to send their submission to the Castilian king, who took pos- 
session of the place in a. h. 643.'" . All the fortresses on both 
banks of the Guadalquivir, from Jaen to the gates of Seville, 
had either already submitted to the Christians, or were now 
subdued by them. For these successes, Fernando was not a 
little indebted to his royal ally, who, seeing that resistance was 
useless, prevailed on the governors to surrender their places, 
and procured for them terms more fiivorable than they would 
otherwise have obtained. In short, while the Moorish king 
adhered with reluctant but honorable fidelity to his feudal su- 
perior, he omitted no opportunity of interceding for his breth- 
ren. The standard of Castile now floated on all the great 
cities of Andalusia, except Seville, the reduction of which was 
the next great enterprise of the victor. 

The Christian king had no sooner invested this great 
^^1 city than he perceived that so long as the mouth of the 
. Guadalquivir was open to receive reinforcements from 
«^ Africa, there was no hope of its reduction. Having 
^ caused a fleet to be constructed in the ports of Biscay, 
1248 ^® Placed it under the command of his admiral, Ray- 
' mond Bonifiice, who conducted it towards the port of St 
Lucar, at the mouth of that river. The Moorish fleet from 
Africa occupied the station : the Christian admiral triumphed 
over the Mohammedans, and advanced up towards Seville, 
which was now invested by sea and land. The consternation 
ofthe besieged was great; but, in the hope that on the ap- 
proach of winter the Christians would retire, they persevered 
in their heroic resistance. But in this hope they were de- 

* There is considerable variation in the dates, and some even in the events, 
of this war, as given by Christians and Mohammedans. Now that Rodrigo 
has ceased to guide iis, we place more dependence on the Arabian autbori* 
ties of Cond6 than on Alonse el Sabio. 
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cei ved ; the besiegers had resolved to remain under their tents 
until the place capitulated. For some time, too^ the city re- 
ceived supplies by land from its Mohammedan neighbors of the 
Algarves; but of this advantage it was at length deprived 
by the grand master of Santiago, who obtained a decisive vic- 
tory over an advancing army of reinforcement, and thencefiH*- 
waid prevented the possibilitv of supplies being thrown into 
the place. Finally, after tne siege had continued fifteen 
monttis, when Fernando had reinforced his army from all parts 
of his dominions, when the suburbs Triana and Al&rache were 
occu{Med by his troops, and the besieged consequently cut off 
fix)m all communication without their walls, and when that 
worst of enemies, fiimine, began to rage among them, they coin 
sented to capitulate. The conditions, which were signed No- 
vember 23d, 1248, were alike honorable to them and to the 
victor. It was agreed that the inhabitants were at liberty 
either to leave the place or to remain in it ; that if they chose 
the former, they should take whatever property they could 
carry away, and be furnished with the means of transport to 
Afirica, or Granada, or wherever else they wished to reside; 
that, if they chose the latter, they should be subject to the same 
tribute as they had paid to their own princes. Abul Hassan, 
the brave defender of the place, was offered Lmds and riches 
if he would reside either in Seville, or any other city depend- 
ent on Castile. But the prince was too proud to owe any ob- 
ligation to the Christians : he embarked accordingly for A&ica, 
acc(nnpanied by some thousands of the inhabitants. I( as we 
are credibly informed, 800,000 Arabs and Moors left the city 
prior to its entrance by the conqueror, we may conclude that 
very few chose to remain under the Christian domination. 
One portion of the fugitives settled in the Algarves, and in the 
neighboring towns, especially Xeres ; but the greater number, 
unwilling like them to forsake the fertile plains of the Penin- 
nla, hastened to abide with their brethren in the new kingdom 
of Grranada. In the month of December, Fernando made a 
magnificent entry into this ancient and important city. He was 
escorted to the grand mosque, which the Christian prelates in 
his suite immediately purified, and which the successor of Rod- 
rigo in the see of Toledo converted to a purer worship by the 
cSebration of a pontifical high mass. 

During this memorable siege, don Jayme of Aragon was no 
leas eager than his brother of Castile to extend his conquests. 
He finished the subjugation of the kingdom of Valencia by the 
reduction of Xativa, which had revolted, and some other for- 
tresses. Whether weary of his domination, which, however, does 
not appear to have been galling, or from hatred to Christianity, or 
fitxn a wish to support, by their valor, the new kingdom of the 
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south, most of the Mohammedans of Valencia bade an ever- 
lasting adieu to tlie delicious plains of that province, and, like 
their hrethren of Seville, sought the hospitality of Aben Alha- 
mar. In about two years a&rwards, the remaining portion 
were expelled, after a troublesome but fruitless resistance, by 
the bigoted conqueror. Of these, many sought refuge in Mur- 
cia, under the less intolerant sway of the Castilians ; but most 
joined their brethren of Granada. The Moorish king, who was 
well acquainted with the fact, that the more numerous and 
contented the population, the safer the state, ordered them to 
be well received in whatever part of his dominion they chose 
to settle, and to be exempted from taxes for several years to 
come.* 

On the capitulation of Seville, Aben Alhamar took leave of 
his liege lord, and returned to Granada; his heart filled with 
sorrow at the unfortunate situation of Mohammedan Spain, 
especially when he considered that he himself had been an in- 
strument, however unwilling, to bring about the catastrophe. 
Nor were his spirits much raised when he reflected on the in- 
creased strength of the Christian princes, their boundless am- 
bition, and the certainty that they would not rest long satisfied 
with their present advantages. As he alone remained of all 
the Moslem power, so he alone would be exposed to the hos- 
tility of the enemy. But in the worst conditions man is seldom 
deserted by hope. It was not to be expected that Castile would 
always have princes so vigilant and able as Fernando ; under 
the successors of that monarch the integrity of Granada might 
be preserved, — perhaps her territories extended. But the 
Moorish king was too wise a man to place his chief dependence 
on the future. Knowing that the best — ^indeed the only — 
foundation of thrones is the prosperity of the people, he applied 
himself, with extraordinary zeal, to the promotion of that object. 
Hospitals for the sick ; houses of entertainment for travellers, 
and of refuge for the poor ; schools for children, and colleges 
for youth ; aqueducts for supplying the towns with the most 
necessary of the elements, and cands for fertilizing the ground ; 
baths, fountains, warehouses where the produce of his own and 
other climes could be safely deposited, and markets where that 
produce could be distributed to the people at a fixed reasonable 
price ; the encouragement given to agriculture, commerce, and 
the useful arts of lifo ; a mild firmness in the administration ; 

* Abu Bakir, Vestis Serica, passim. Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii 
(apud Casiri, ii. 260— S65.). Diego Lopez, Cronica del Santo Rey Don Fer- 
nando Tercero, passim. Anales Toiedanos, ii. p. 400. apud Florez, Espaila 
Sagrada, torn, xxiii.). Anales Toiedanos iii. (in eodem tomo, p. 412.)- Chron- 
icon Cerratense (ajMid eundem, ii. 313^. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. i. 
cap. 44. ; with a multitude of otber Cnristiau writer^. Cond^, by Maries, 
Hiitoire de la Domination, ice. iii. 5&— 65. 
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an invariable adherence to justice in all disputes between his 
subjects ; a readiness on all occasions to hear and to redress 
ccnnplaints ; frequent audiences, to which the high and low, 
rich and poor, Mussulman and Christian, were indiscriminately 
admitted, and from which few, if any, had ever reason to de- 
part di^tisfied ; — ^such were some of the blessings which this 
able prince bestowed on his country. Nor was he less atten- 
tive to the defence than to the prosperity^ of the people. ' Be- 
sides the organization and improved discipline of the army, the 
kingdom ^was indebted to him for the erection of numerous for- 
tresses both on the frontiers and in the interior. It is true that, 
in aid of these extensive improvements, the imposition of new 
burdens on the people Was inevitable ; but they were borne 
without murmuring, since every one saw that the king was 
liberal of the national resources, not for his own sake, but for 
the good cf the community. 

SoJong as Fernando lived, a good understanding sub- 
sisted between him and Aben Alhamar. Though the ^^ 
former subdued most of the towns between SeviDe and ^^^' 
the Algarves, — though he even equipped a fleet to make war 
on tiie Boverei^ of Morocco, and obtained a signal triumph 
over the Moorish ships, — he did not attempt to disturb his vas- 
sal in the new kingdom. But some time after the accession of 
Alfonso el Sablo, in ▲. h. 650 (a. d. 1252), this good under- 
standing gave way to open hostility. This change in the rela- 
tions of the two kings was thus occasioned : On the accession 
of Alfonso, the Mohammedans of that portion of Algarve be- 
longing to Castile openly revolted. To crush this incipient 
commotion, he summoned his vassals, and, among others, the 
king of Granada, who obeyed the summons. Xeres, Areas, 
^donia, Lebrija, &c. were successively reduced to obedience, 
chiefly through the gallantrjr of prince Enrique, brother of Al- 
fonso. But that prince havmg, for some cause not very well 
kaown,^ incurred the displeasure of the king, endeavored to 
forti^ himself by alliance, — ^perhaps even to usurp that brother's 
dignity. He prevailed on the discontented wall of Niebla to 
revolt, seized on Arcos and Lebrija, until, being defeated by a 
Castilian general who had orders to secure his person, he found 
it high time to procure some place of refuse from his brother's 
vengeance. He applied to the king of Aragon, but in vain. 
Aben Alhamar, to whom his ne:^t application was addressed, 
advised him not to remabi in any ci^ of Spain, but pass over 
to Africa, where he would meet with a reception due to his 
lank. Don Enrique followed the advice ; being fiirnished with 

* An araonr, in which this two brothers were rivals, is generally assigned 
as the cause. 

voL.n. H 
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tbe powerful recommendations of the Moorish king, he pro- 
ceeded to Tunis, where he remained many years. His de- 
parture left the wali of Niebla exposed to the fury of Alfonso. 
That city was immediately invested; and though its defence^ 
was long and vi^rous, in the end both it and the other towns 

which had rebelled were compelled to capitulate. This 
^J* country was the last refuge of the Almohades, who strug- 
^^^' gled hard to preserve something like a shadow of govern- 
ment But though subdued, they still cherished the hope of 
independence ; not from any effi>rts they could make, but from 
the aid of Mohammed Alhamar. Hearing that the Moorish king 
was on a tour of inspection over his chief fortresses, they de- 
puted to him a few of their chiefe, who offered to proclaim him 
their ruler if he would aid them to break their chains. At the 
same time Murcia was persuaded to sen^ a similar deputation. 
As he did not wish to decide in an affair of such moment vidth- 
out the advice of his council, he returned to his capital, and 
kid the subject before them. All voted for war with Caistile ; 
both because it was their duty to assist their suffering brethren, 
and their interest to unite in humbling the power of Alfonso. 
But Mohammed was, at first, averse to an open war : he prom- 
ised, however, that, if a simultaneous rising took place, so &r 
from aiding the Christians, he would take part with his brethren. 
This was enough for the deputies : on the same day, and at the 
ggg same hour, the people rose (a. h. 659) at Murcia, Lorca, 
' Mula, Xeres, Lebrija, Arcos, &c., assailed and massacred 
the Christians, and proclaimed Aben Alhamar. The walis of 
Tari& and Algeziras, two of his subjects, marched to assist the 
rebels. Alfonso, however, speedily raised troops to crush the 
rebellion ; and, as usual, demanded the stipulated contingent 
from the king of Granada. The latter replied, that, so &r n-om 
suffering him to march against his co-religionists, his people 
would scarcely permit him to remain neuter in the impendmg 
contest The Castilian, who saw through the policy of his 
vassal, ordered his generals to treat the people of Granada as 
enemies ; while Aben Alhamar himself threw off the mask, 
hnd made an irruption into the territories of Castile.t 
QQ , However combined the plan of the Mohammedans, 

they were not likely to prevail over their more pow- 
erful neighbors. In a. h. 660, the kings of Castile and Grana- 

* If the Mohammedan accounts are correct, artillery was used in defence of 
Niebla. The invention of gunpowder may probably be referred to a much 
more ancient period than the one assigned. It is much to be wished that 
more light were thrown on this dark but interesting subject. 

t Authorities,— the fragments of Casiri, the Chronicles of Sfan Fernando 
and Alfonso el Sabio, the Annals of Zurita, and Cood6 by Marias. Marias 
is not to be followed in the Christian portion of his history : he favors tbe 
infidels at the expense of the Spaniards, and is sometimes either disboneit 
or culpably careless. 
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^ met near Alcada Real, when the latter was signally de- 
feated. At the same time a powerful diversion was made on 
the side of Murcia by the king of Aragon, who was persuaded 
to undertake the re-subjugation of that province for the husband 
of his daughter.* And after the victory over Mohammed, the 
army of Alfonso proceeded to chastise the insurgents of Al- 
garve. In all these places success shone on the burners of the 
Christians. The revolt of three of his most powerful walis pre- 
vented Mohammed from succoring either the Murcians or 
the rebels of the West Not only were the latter, after a ^J^ 
few months' siege, compelled to surrender the towns they ^^' 
defended, but they were for ever expelled the country, and 
forced to seek new habitations amidst the mountains of 6rana- 
da. (Though a portion of this country was thus Feconquered 
by Alfonso, the Portuguese laid claim to it ; and the whole of 
Algarve was soon afterwards ceded to that people, on condition 
of their furnishing him with fifty men-at-arms whenever he 
went to war, and of their recognizing his right to another dis- 
puted territory. — ^that extending from Alconcer to Aracene, be- 
tween the Guadiana and the Guadalquivir.) In the east, the 
king of Aragon triumphed with equal glory. He subdued the 
whole of Murcia, of which Alfonso marched to take possession. 
In consternation at these disasters, Aben Alhamar sued for 
peace, which the Castilian king readily granted, on conditions 
even more &vorable than the former had a right to expect 
Instead of troops he was allowed to pay an annual tribute to his 
liege lord ; and he was not bound to appear at any assembly 
of the cortes, unless that assembly were held in a city of An- 
dalusia. Murcia was thenceforward to be governed by a Mo- 
hammedan prince, nominated by the sovereign of Castile ; and 
the walis, who had thrown off their allegiance to Mohammed, 
were to be urged to return to their duty by Alfonso; in the 
same manner Uie king of Granada engaged to persuade the 
Murcians to become submissive subjects. The lenity of tliese 
conditions, which were signed by the kings in a. h. 664 (a. d^ 
1266), can only be explained by the apprehension felt by the 
victor lest Mohammed should again introduce the Africans 
into Spain. In fact, such an apprehension was reasonable ; for 
the latter had already solicited and even obtained the promise 
of troops from the king of Morocco. 

But this peace was short in its duration. Alfonso g^e 
feund so obvious an interest in fomenting the continued 
rebellion of the walis, that he persuaded them still to hold 

* Unlike the ChriBtians, the Arabian writers will not allow don Jaymeto 
have been very disinterested in supporting his son-in-law Alfonso. They 
eontend that he wished to keep Murcia for himself. The alliance of Einan* 
neU for whom the fief was intended, with another daughter of don Jayme, 
natond the harmony of the two crowns. 
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out, and even required not only that Mohammed should not 
reduce them by force, but thai he should recognize them as 
independent governors. The indignation of the Moorish king 
was unbounded, and he resolved to employ the greater rigor 
against the daring rebels. Accident fiivored his design. The 
vain ambition of Alfonso, who aspired to the imperial crown of 
Germany! and who, for that unattainable object, had lavished 
immense sivns, had greatly disgusted his peopla Taking ad- 
vantage of this general sentiment, a few fiictious nobles, at the 
head of whom was don Felipe, the king's brother, revolted 
against him, and, under the pretext of the public giood, each 
aspired to his own individual interests. In their guilty ambi- 
tion they did not scruple to apphr to Moorish as well as Chris- 
tian princes, to Aben Yussef of Morocco, and Aben Alkamar 
of Granada, as well as to the king of Navarre^ to bring the 
scourge of invasion on their country, and of profiting l^ the 
general disorder. These rebels havmg been summoned to lay 
down their arms by an assembly of the states at Burgos, under 
penalty of being severely punished, preferred exile toobedience, 
and sought refuge with the king of Granada. They even aided 
him in the attempt to reduce me revolted walis, who still de- 
fied the power of Aben Alhamar. By a strange inconsistency 
in the human character, these rebels were the advocates of le- 
gitimate order, and at the same time assisted in punishing men 
rar the very crime they themselves committed. But whatever 
advantage Mohammed might gain over the united walis, he 
could not reduce them by his regular army, and he was un- 
willing to employ new levies in this social war, — of opposing 
brethren to brethren, and bringing odium on his administration. 
He a^in applied for aid to A^n Yussef, who promised soon to 
land m Andalusia, to assist him in extirpating his domestic foes, 
— a promise, however, which was not fulfilled. Thus there 
was a prospect of another African invasion, — one which might 
have proved as fatal to Mohammed and the Christians as that 
of the Almoravides. The intelligence of this threatened ca- 
lamity was brought to Spain by the infante don Enrique, who, 
tired of his situation at the court of Tunis, and not witiiout just 
suspicion that his life was in danger,'*' returned to his brother. 
He severely censured the policy of Alfonso, who, by protecting 
the rebellious walis, was the indirect cause of this alliance be- 
tween the two Mohammedan king& Alarmed at his situation, 
the Christian monarch empowered his brother to negotiate, not 
only with his exiled sul^ects, whom he now wished to return, 
but with Aben Alhamar, his &ithless vassal. Accordingly ne- 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 11^. 11^ ■ ■ ■■■■■ I M. > ■ ■— ■■— ^^ 

* Two lions were one day let loose on bim, no doubt purposely, as he 
walked in the court-yard of his host ; but be drew bis sword, and neither 
4ared to spring on him. He naturally wished to escape from sadi hospitality. 
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gotiaUoDs commenced : the insurgent walls, aware of the fiict, 
resolved to strike a final blow tefbre either their conclusion, 
or the arrival of the Africans. 

In A H. 671, the three walis, at the head of a consid- 
erable army, entered the plains of Granada. Incensed ^T* 
at this insulting audacity, Mohammed ordered his troops 
to assemble, and placing himself at their head, issued from the 
^tes. It was observed, however, that the foremost horseman, 
m passing under the archway, neglected to lower his lance, 
which was shivered in his hands ; and the accident was con- 
sidered oininoua The evening of that day the king was seized 
by a sickness so severe, that he was laid on a litter and con- 
veyed back towards the capital But that capital he was to 
see no more. So rapidly did the violence of his disorder in- 
crease, that a pavilion was erected for him on the plain, where 
in a few hours he expired. Don Felipe and the Castilian no- 
bles surrounded his dying couch, and showed him proo& of sin- 
cere regard.* 

MoMAMMEo n. followed successfully in the steps of ^^ 
his able father. On his accession he made no change in 
the ministry : he had no creatures of his own to provide for by 
displacing the fiiithful servants of the late reign. His conduct 
in this respect procured him the esteem of the nation,— of all 
but a few ambitious and fastidious men, who from disappoint- 
ment first murmured, and next joined the rebels of Malaga. 
To reduce these daring outlaws, — ^for such they literally were, 
— who had occasioned so much trouble to his father, was the 
first object of the new king. But though, with the aid of his 
Christian friends, don Felipe and the other nobles who had fled 
from the presence of Alfonso, he utterly defeated them near 
Antequera, they had only to throw themselves within the im- 
pregnable fortifications of Malaga, and set him at defiance. 

After this victory, don Felipe being urgently uivited to 

* Abu Abdalla, Vegtis Acu Picta, Splendor Plenilunii (apud Casiri, ii. 960 
— 865.)' Ck>nde, by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, Sec. lii. 80-^96. Cron- 
iea de Cardeifa, p. 379. (apud Florez, Espana Sagrada, torn, xziii.). Zurita, 
Ana1«w de Aragon (in regno Don Jajrme el Ck)nqui8tador.)* 

The epitapb of Mohammed, as given by Abu Abdalla (Casiri's translation), 
may anause tbe learned reader : — 

Hie facet magnus et ezcelsus rex Mahometanoruro, gloria bominnm, pal- 
duitudo noctium, dienunque decus, sue gentis auifilinm, roe misericordic, 
domlnus et prtnceps populi, legis lux atque defensor, veritatis gladius, bomi- 
■am rector, leo belli, hostium excidium rerum,' cohimen, confinium propug- 
nator, ezereituum debellator, tyrannonim et infidnlium domitor, ndelium 
impermtor, dux populi, delecti et pii fidei tutamen et regum honos: qui bella 
Dei gessit, ejusque ope bostes vicit, Abu Abdalla, viz. Mchammed bkn 
Yvanr bew Nasser Alamsaracus, quem Deus insummo honorum gradu in- 
ter prophetas Justos, martyres sanctosque cnUocet! Hie in lucem editus, fe- 
lieem Deo annuente, sortem nactus est a. h. 591, obiit vero feria 6 boris po- 
meridian is die 39 Gemadi posterioris. anno 671. Laus Deo, cujus imperium 
perpetnam, regnnroque nternnm, evum pereune. Non est Deus preter Deum 
misericordem simnlque pium. 

H2 
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return to his brother's court, and even to use his influ- 
872. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ of Granada for securing the blessings 

of peace to both states, Mohammed not only consented to 
renew the alliance, but even resolved to accompany his friends 
to the presence of Al&nsa His reception by the Christian 
monarch, by whose hand he was even knighted, was highly 
distinguiiahed. As his manners were gracefuljliis study to please 
assiduous, and his knowledge of the CaJstilian language consid- 
erable, he became a favorite in Seville. But he was soon dis- 
satisfied with his situation. One day when he visited the 
queen, who took great pleasure in his conversation, she artfuUy 
observed that she had a favor to beg from him, and he as cour- 
teously replied it should be granted. He had no suspicion that 
a lady would think of politics on a visit of ceremony; and his 
surprise could only be equalled by his mortification, when he 
learned that she wished him to agree on a new truce with the 
revolted w^i& But his word was given, and he could not re- 
tract it He soon afterwards returned to Granada, now fully 
cx>nvinced that the rebellion was continued wholly by the arts 
of Alfonso. However, he waited patiently until the expiration 
of the term agreed on ; and, as the rebels showed no intention 
of submitting, he again applied to Aben Yussef^ of Morocco, 
promising to put tluit prince in possession of Algeziras and 
Tarifa, on the condition that tbe aid solicited were prompt and 
considerable, 
^.^ So long as Aben Yussef was solicited to arm only in 
' defence of Iskmism, he showed little readiness to fulfil 
his promise; but tbe moment his imprudent ally ofiered to 
place in his hands the keys of Andalusia, he dispatched 17,000 
Africans to occupy the two fortresses; and early in a. h. 674 
he himself landed with another arm^. The terrified walis 
now lost no time in submitting to their lawfbl sovereign, who 
was easily induced to fbrgiji^e the past But the preparations 
of the two allies were not to be lost; it was accordingly de- 
termined that both should attack the Christians ; that while 
Aben Yussef laid siege toEcija and Seville, Mohammed should 
march on Cordova.* Though the governor of Ecija, Nuno 
de Lara, had not one thhrd the number of soldiers of Aben 
Yussef, he accepted the challenge of the African. The Chris- 
tians fought with desperate vabr, but in the end they fell, 
Nuno himself being lefl dead on the field. The head was sent 
by the victor to the king of Granada, who could not refrain 
from tears on beholding it ; for Nuno had long resided with 
don Felipe at the court of Granada. " Unfortunate friend !" 

* We must again observe, that in the wars of this period the Christian 
historians difier'—on some occasions widely— from the authorities of Cond^. 
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aorrowfolly exclaimed the king, "thou wast deserving a better 
&te !** With a feeling honorable to his heart, he caused the 
head to be embahned, to be inclosed in a silver Iko, and con- 
veyed to the relatives of the deceased. This soccesB, however, 
brought no advantage to the allies. Though Yussef invested 
Ecija, he was soon K>rced by the inhabitants to raise the siege. 
He next ravaged the country as far as the gates of Ccmdova, 
while Mohammed defeated the infante don Sandio, archbi^op 
of Toledo, who rashly led a handful of men against the in- 
vadera The in&nte was taken prisoner; he was claimed by 
the Africans who served in the army of Mohammed ; the 
troops of Granada refused to relinquish their prize ; a quarrel 
arose which would have ended in a battle, had not a Moorish 
horseman ridden between the contending parties, and thrust 
his lance through the heart of Sancho, exclaiming at the same 
time, *' Allah forbid that so many brave men sb^uld cut one 
another's throats fi)r the sake of a do^ !" To end the dii^ute, 
the Africans took the head, the Andamsians the ri^ht hand,^of 
the prince. The day following, when don Lope Diaz advanced 
to enect a junction with the mfimte, and perceived the cross 
in the hands of the infidels, he furiously assailed the Moors. 
The combat continued until night&ll ; and though victory de- 
clared for neither, the loss was more severe on ue part of the 
invaders^ who retired from the field. At this critical moment 
the Christians were disconcerted by the death of the infante 
don Fernando, whom Alfonso had left regent of the kingdom 
during his absence in the fruitless quest of the imperial crown. 
But don Sancho, brother of the deceased regent, and 
second son of Alfonso, placed himself at the head of the ^e 
levies which had been raised, and advanced against the 
king of Morocco, whom he forced to retreat To prevent 
that prince from receiving any supplies from Africa, he caused 
a fleet to ride in the channel, and he thereby cut off all 
communication between the Andalusians and that continent 
In consternation at this vigorous blow, Aben Yussef^ who had 
retired to Algeziras, suea for peace, which Sancho readily 
granted, in the view of turning the whole of his forces against 
Mohammed. At the same time a powerful diversion was made 
in his favor b^ the king of Aragon. Mohammed was now in 
a critical position. Deserted by his ally, to whom he had sur- 
rendered two important towns; menaced by the united forces 
of Aragon and Castile ; and a^in distracted by the revolt of 
the walls of Malaga and Guadix, who renewed their alliance 
with don Sancho, ne also sued for peace. Afler some difficul- 
ty, he obtained it ; but for his success in this respect he g^g 
was indebted to the policy of Sancho, who, in aspiring 
to the succe^ion, and consequently tO the exclusion of his 
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elder brother's children, wished to have no foreign enemies to 
combat^ 

The short interval of tranquillity which followed permitted 
Mohammed to carry on his great design of embellishing his 
capital. The palace of the Alhambra which his father com- 
menced, and which by the labor of succeeding kings was des- 
tine to become the wonder of Spain, he greatly augmented 
and improved.! His encouragement, too, or literature and the 
arts, the reception which he afforded to the learned of every 
country, his magnificent taste and profuse liberality, rendered 
Granada the favorite abode of science and the muses, the most 
cultivated city not of Spain only, but of Europe.^ 

But from these peaceful and enlightened pursuits, Moham- 
med was soon summoned to the bustling and scarcely less con- 
genial ones of war. Alfonso, having been induced by pope 
Nicholas to recommence hostilities with the Moslems, laid siege 
to Algeziras. His ill success before that place, owing chiefly 
to an epidemic disorder which raged among his troops, arid 
compelled him to raise the siege, and partly to the destruction 
of his fleet by the king of Morocco, encouraged Mohammed 
^^ to invade the country round Cordova. Having obtained 
* a truce from Aben Yussef, Alfonso prepared to fall on 
this new enemy ; but a complaint in his eyes arrested his ad- 
vance at Alcala Real, and the command was devolved on don 
Sancha During the campaign of 679, the advantage rested 
with the Moorish king, owing chie% to his superior dexterity ; 
but in the following year, the prince, at the head of 50,000 
men, forced the Modems to retire, and encamped within sight 
of Granada. No intention, indeed, existed of making an as> 
sault on the formidable ramparts of that city ; but to brave the 
enemy in then* strongest hold was no mean triumph to the 
Christiam This, however, was the only advantage derived 
from this display of force. Through either the application for 
peace by Mohammed, or the ambition of Sajscho, who was bent 
on securing the succession to the Christian throne, the infent 
withdrew the army from the territories of Granada, and re- 
turned to Cordova. The cortes of Valladolid had just declared 
Alfonso deprived of the regal dignity m fiivor of Sancho; and 

* The same authorities. 

t As the description of Granada, especially of the fairy palace of the 
Alhambra, with its baths, fountains, gardens, &c. would require a whole 
chapter, and is, besides, to be found in works of easy access, it cannot be 
given, here. The narrow limits assigned us for the history of Mohammedan 
Spain hurries us towards a conclusion. We regret this the less, as an au- 
thor whose pn he must be daring, indeed, who would presume to rival 
(Dr. Southey), is now occupied with this interesting subject for the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 

t The last chapter of the present book will, among other matters, treat 
on the Mohammedan literature, &c. of Spain. 
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the great towns of the kiiipd<»ii, with the exception of Seville 
and of Badajoz, where Alfonso then was, reco^iized the new 
sovereign. Of the Christian princes to whom the unfortunate 
father applied for aid against an undutiful son, none showed 
much disposition to satisfy him. Not so the kinfi^ of ^^' 
Morocco, who was then at Algeziras, and who rea3ily 
armed in hehalf of an injured however weak parent On the 
other hand, Mohammed espoused the interests of Sancho ; so 
that in this war Moor was to be banded against Moor, and 
Christian agajnst Christian. But the war turned to the ad- 
vantage of the rebellious son, first, because Aben Yussef re- 
fused to fight against the Moors ; and, secondly, because the 
followers of Alfonso began to suspect, — perhaps they had 
ground for the suspicion, — ^that the African himself aimed at 
the possession of Andalusia. However this be, they forsook 
their Moorish ally, and returned to their king, whose distrust 
and indignation they fomented/ The Christian wrote a re- 
proachfiiT letter to Aben Yussef who, whether fix>m the pride 
c£ offended innocence, or f]x>m a consciousness of ffuOt, retired 
to Algeziras, leaving the aged king to struggle luone ag^ainst 
the unnatural coalition. But what temporal arms comd not 
efl^t was obtained by the threatened thunders of the church. 
Pope Martin V. menaced Sancho and his partisans with ex- 
communicatioi^ and the whole realm with an interdict, in case 
he persevered in his rebellion. The terrified Sancho, deserted 
fay most of his supporters, now endeavored to obtain his father's 
forgiveness. At this time (a. h. 683) Alfonso died, and don 
Sancho became king. 

The subsequent proceedings of Aben Yussef seem to ^qm 
confirm the suspicions of Alfonso. Finding that he could ^^ 
obtain no increase of territory from the Christians, either goo 
by open force or secret plottmg, he turned his political ^^ 
roguery against Mohammed. He prevailed on the revolted 
walis to acknowledge him as the lawful sovereign of their gov- 
ernments ; and ere long he obtained an entire cession of MblI- 
aga, the chief place of the rebels. He did not, however, long 
enjoy his usurpation ; but his son, Abu Yacub, visited that im- 
portant city to receive the homage of the inhabitants. Moham- 
med was no little concerned at its loss : he despaired of re- 
covering it by force ; but some yepirs aflerwards (a. h. 600) he 
corrupted the governor, and, by secretly introducing his troops, 
gained possession of it Knowing that Abu Yacub would thirst 
for revenge, he concluded an alliance ofiensive and defensive 
with don Sancha The king of Morocco fitted out a powerful 
armament, which was intercepted and almost annihilated by 
ihe fleet of Sancho, who next reduced Tarifo. Soon after- 
wards^ Mohammed, who was induced by the infante don Juan 
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to seek a pretext for war with the Castilian kin^, demanded 
this fortress, on the ground that it had been occupied by Aben 
Yussef ; and on the mdignant refusal of the other, war accord- 
ingly recommenced. It afforded as little advantage as honor 
to Mohammed, whose fortresses of Quesada, Alcaudete, &c 
were rapidly reduced by Sancho ; nor would the successes of 
the Castilian have stopped here, had not death arrested him in 
his career. 

The remaining portion of Mohammed's rei^ ofiers 
t^ little to occupy our notice. In a. h. 695, availinfir him- 
^~ seljf of the troubles consequent on the death of &mcho, 
m?l ^-and it was only during such troubles that the Moslems 
could contend with then: more powerful neighbors, — he 
recovered the two last conquests of Sancho, and soon after- 
wards Algeziras, from the &ing of Morocca He died the 
eighth day of the moon Shafan, a. h. 701.'*' 

Mohammed IH, Abu Abdalia, had many of the talents, 
without the good fortune, of his father. In his reign began 
the intestine disorders, which ended not until the sceptre of 
Granada was transferred from the dynasty of the Beni Nassir 
to the sovereigns of Aragon and Castile. 
jQ^ From the commencement of his reign, Mohammed 
^ was distinguifidied fi>r an application to public business 
J^ which would have done honor to any sovereign, and was 
wonderful in a Mussulman. Not only the whole of tlie 
day, but a considerable portion of the ni^nt, was devoted to 
the duties of his new station, until both nis own health and 
that of his ministers were broken by the intensity of the la- 
bor. But this zeal for the good of his people procured him 
neither their gratitude nor their respect. Their chief charac- 
teristic was inconstancy : the laxity of the royal sway — a laxi- 
ty proceeding from the mild disposition of the present and 
preceding prince— emboldened them in their insolence. Abul 
Hegiaff, the wali of Guadix, refused to do homage ; the king 
blockaded the place, but without effect The revolt of Alme- 
ria^ occasioned by the intrigues of the king of Aragon, next 
distracted his attention. These disasters were for a moment 
balanced by the conquest of Ceuta, effected bv his brother ; 
but in the sequel tlie new conquest, with the fortress of Gib- 
raltar, fell into the power of the Christiana Algeziras, too, 
would have submitted to the king of Castile, — ^now Fernando 
IV., — ^had not the forbearance of that prince been purchased 

* Abu Abd^lla, Vestis Acu Picta, sea Regum Marinorum Series (apud Ca- 
siri, }i. 333— 936t) ; necnon Splendor Plenilunii (apud eundein, ii. 968— S71.V 
Anales Toledanos, iii. (apud Florez, EspaBa Saijjprada, torn, xxiii. p. 418.). 
Zarita, Anales de Aragon, (in regnis Don Pedro, Don Alonso III. et Don 
Jayme II. torn. i:). Cond^, by Marl6s, Histoire de la Domination, kt. iii. 
119-14S. 
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by the restoration of Quesada, Guadroe, and Bedmar, and by 
5000 pistoles in gold. He was preparing to purchase in a 
similar manner the retreat of don Jayme 5 Aragon, who had 
closely invested Almeria, and who defeated his army, when 
he was recalled to his capital by a mkfbrtune still heavier — a 
conspiracy to dethrone hun. 

Mohammed hoped that his return to Granada would 
overawe the &ctious : it onlv made them openly break itS" 
out The populace^ many of whom were sained by the 
money of the chief conspirators, surrounded his palace, ex- 
clainung, ** Long live Nassir Abul Geioz !"— -the name of his 
brother. At the same time, another division of the mob pro- 
ceeded to the house of his hagib, Abu AbdaUa, which, as may 
be naturally expected, the^ plundered of every thing valuable, 
except the library: this utey committed to the flamea The 
minister, however, was not here, but in the king's palace. To 
the palace the wretches accordingly repaired ; and as no ade- 
quate force was brought to restrain them, they massacred the 
sentinels, penetrated into the royal apartments, and cut the 
virtuous hagib in pieces before the eyes of the king. They 
next plundered the royal residence ; and at length concluded 
by ordering the mild, weak monarch to resign his throne. 
Mohammed obeyed. Having made a solemn act of renuncia- 
tion, he retired to Almunecar, his appointed residence ; and 
bis brother was declared king. 

But Nassir soon found that the same acts which had m^q 
occasioned his elevation might annoy, and ultimately . 
burl him from his guilty eminence. The commence- mn 
ment of his reign, indeetCs^emed propitious. The siege 
of Almeria was raised ; not so much, however, through the 
valor of the Mohammedans, as through the disturbances 
which demanded the king of Aragon's presence in Catalonia. 
But this fallacious calm was succeeded by the tempest of civil 
strife. Ismail ben Ferag, sumamed Abul Walid, a prince of 
the same family, had long aspired to the crown. As he could 
have no other hope of attaining his object than through the 
&vor of the mob, which is everywhere inclined to rev^t, and 
cbuacteristically so in Mohammedan countries, he had en- 
deavored to acquire popularity partly by his winning manners, 
and partly by the wealtli which he profusely distributed. He 
who is so base as to flattq*, or so unprincipled as to seduce, 
the multitude, will seldom ml in his object; but, befinre Ismail 
could avail himself of his criminal advantage, his acts had 
been detected. The merciful Mohammed, however, had only 
exiled him from Granada. The successful usurpation of Nas- 
sir drew him secretly to the capital, where his intrigues 
among such as had any influence over the mob soon placed 
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him at the head of a numerous party. Many, too, joined him, 
not so much from attachment to him, as from hatred to Nas- 
sir. But his plots were again discovered, and an order issued 

for his arrest It was issued too late : he had received 
fr.^ notice of his danger, and had fled to Malaga, where he 

set the usurpei^s power at defiance. Another incident in- 
creased the mortification of Naasir: heing suddenly seized hy 
apoplexy, and helieved to be dead, the mob shouted fbr the 
restoration of Mohammed ; and the friends of that prince — 
such were all who loved order — ^forced him from his retreat, 
and brought him to Granada. On reaching the city, however, 
they were surprised to find the same mob rejoicing at the un- 
expected restoration of Nassir. Mohammed was glad to seek 
his former retreat, where he soon ended his days. The usurp- 
er had reason to reflect on the precarious position which he 
occupied. In a. h. 711, the king of Castile, whose previous 
inactivity arose from internal dissentions, invaded the usurp- 
er's dominions, and took several fortresses; and though the 
sudden and mysterious death of Fernando* rid him of a fi)r- 
eign enemy, he had little reason to exult in his security. The 
son of Ferag marched- against him, defeated him, and com- 
pelled him to cede Malaga in full sovereignty to successful 
rebeUibn. This dismemberment of the kin^om brought Nas- 
sir into contempt with his people. The arbitrary and capri- 
cious conduct of his hagib mcr^ased the public discontent to 
such a degree, that the paTt{r of Ismail became more and 
more form&able by the defection of the citizens. In 713, the 
mob, at the instigation of Ismail's agents, openlv revolted ; 
forced Nassir to dismiss his minister ; and would have pro- 
ceeded to greater extremities, had he not artfully addressed 
them, and persuaded them fbr a time to resume their obedi- 
ence. But in attempting to eradicate, by numerous exertions, 
the seeds of the diss^ection, he hastened his downfall. Thou- 
sands resorted to Ismail, who had just been admitted into 
Loxa, and who now boldly advanced on the capital : Moham- 
med had ceased to exist Nassir was easily defeated ; was 
pursued into the city, the gates of which were opened to the 
victor by the inhabitants; was besieged in the alcazar, and 
compelled to resign the throne to Ismail. To the credit of 
Nassir, it must be recorded that he retired without murmur- 
ing to private ]ife ; and that though, during the commotions 
which followed, he was frequently urged by his friends to 
struggle again for the supreme power, he resolutely refused 
to do so.t 

* See the reign of Fernando IV. in the next section. 
t Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Ficta (Regam Marinorum Series), p. 335. 
Granatensis Encyclica seu Bibliotheca Arab.-HiBp. passim, necnon Splen- 
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Ismah. ben Ferao was a rigorous observer of the external 
practices enjoined hv the Koran, a brave soldier, and undaunt- 
ed in reversea He had soon to defend his frontiers 
against the two regents of Castile, the princes Pedro t^ 
and Juan. In spite, however, of his efforts, several for- r^ 
tresses south of the Guadalquivir fell into the hands of the .^^ 
Christians ; and the disaster would have been greater, but 
for the jeailousy entertamed by don Juan towards his brother, 
whose bravery was the theme of much admiration. The 
Moorish king fiiiled in an attempt to surprise Gibraltar. It 
seems, indeed, as if the Moors had for A time forgotten their 
ancient valor, or that they considered all resistance useless. 
Ismail summoned before him the governors of the frontiers 
and the chie& of his army ; severtdly reprehended them for 
theur criminal despondency ; proclaimed the Algihed, or holy 
war ; and having by these means raised a numerous force, ad- 
vanced towards the invaders, who were laying waste the very 
heart of his kingdom, and appeared within sight of his capital. 
This time fortune befriended him. In a. h. 719, he obtained 
a most signal victory over the enemy, leaving the two in- 
fiintes dead on the field. A truce of four years followed ; but 
as it was confined to the frontiers of Jaen and Cordova, it did 
not prevent the Moorish king from obtaining some successes 
on the side of Murcia. These successes, too trifling to be 
particularized, were entirely owin^ to the internal dissen- 
8i<ms of Castile, afler the death of uie two regents. On the 
expiration of the truce (a. h. 724), Ismail again menaced the 
southern frrontier of his enemy. Both Baza and Martos, which 
he reduced, experienced the sternness of his character: in 
both he caused torrents of blood to flow ; doubtless because he 
was exasperated at the bravery with which both, though thin- 
ly garrisoned, had withstood his assaulta He little foresaw 
tiiat these triumphs were to prove his ruin. 

Among the captives made at Martos there was a Christian 
maiden of surpassing beauty. The Mussulmans who first 
seized her disputed who should possess her, and, to end the 
quarrel some were preparing to cut her in pieces; when 
Mohammed, a prince of the royal house of Granada, flew to 
her rescue. He became instantly and deeply smitten with 
the &ir Christian ; but, unfortunately fos him, the king, on 
seeing her, was not less sa Power prevailed ; the maiden, in 
opposition to the prayers and remonstrances of Mohammed, 
was immediately consigned to the royal harem. Rage the 

dor Plenilunii, pp. 27^—281. (apud Casiri, torn. ii.). Coiid6 by Marina, His- 
totrede la Domination, ^cc. iii. 143—162. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, passim. Also the Chronicon Dni. Joannis Emmanuelis (apud Florez, 
Eepa^a Sagrada, ii. 215.), the Chronicon Conimbricense, the Chronicon de 
Cardena, and the Analos Toledanos, iii. (apud euudem, torn, xxiii.). 
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most unbounded now took possession of Mohammed^s souL 
Having assembled his friends, who joined in his desire of ven- 
geance, the death of the king was resolved. The following 
day they took their station at the entrance of the Alhambra, 
telling the eunuchs of the guard that they were waiting to 
speak with the king as he left the palace. Ismail soon ap- 
peared, attended only by one of his wasirs : Mohammed in- 
stantly approached as if to salute him, and, with a poniard, 
gave him three mortal wounds. The wasir fell at the' same 
moment under the weapons of the other conspirators, all of 
whom fled on the accomplishment of their atrocious purpose. 
The sound drew the domestics of the palace, who carried the 
unfortunate victim to his inner apaitment, where he soon 
breathed his last The mournful intelligence of the assassina- 
tion flew through the ci^, and spread general gloom ; for la- 
mail died in the arms of victory, before the short-lived grati- 
tude of the populace had time to cooL The royal guai^ in- 
dulged in tremendous imprecations against the assassins; but, 
though several were pi^ to death, the greater number es- 
caped. Othman, the captain of the guard, was one of the con- 
spirators. To conceal the knowledge of his ffuilt, he was one 
of the flrst to proclaim the son of Ismail, Mcmammed, as king 
of the faithful.* 

Mohammed IV. was remarkable for mild gravity, for 
^^' a magnificent taste, for his fondness of chivalric exer- 
r^ cises, and for a sound judgment It appears, however, 
MAO that he was not very much addicted to public afiairs ; 
for he abandoned the cares of government to an ambi- 
tious, tjrrannical minister, who insulted the great, and op- 
pressed the people. This hagib vt^as even powerful enough to 
,^n^ obtain the imprisonment of one brother of his master, and 
the exile of another; and, by the haughtiness of his man- 
ner, he so disgusted Othman, commander of the troops, that the 
latter raised the standard of revolt in Andalusia ; proclaimed 
Mohammed ben Ferag, uncle of the reigning king; tmd by his 
emissaries prevailed on t^e Christians to invade the kingdom. 
Indignant at these disasters, the Moorish sovereign arrest^ and 
eventually beheaded his hagib ; but it was too mte to remedy 
,y^ them. The Castilians seized on Vera, Olbera, Pruna, 
* and Ayamonte, defeated Mohammed in person, who vain- 
ly endeavored to arrest their progress, or to crush the revolt of 
Othman. A still worse disaster was the arrival of a considera- 
ble African force in aid of Othman, who belonged to the royal 
family of Fez. They defeated the general of Mohammed, 
took Algeziras, Marbella, and Ronda, and effected a junction 
with the chief of the rebels. 

* Tbe same authorities as before. 
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But Mohammed had too much firmness of character to sink 
under these accumulated misfortunes. He opened a campaign 
against the Christians, in which he resolved either to conquer, 
or bury himself under the ruins of his monarchy. Having, 
thanks to their civil troubles, reduced two fortresses, he laid 
siege to the more unportant one of Baena. In a combat under 
the walls of that place, he one day sent his lance through the 
body of a Christian horseman. As the lance was ornamented 
with jewels, some of his attendants hastened to recover it, 
when he detained them saying, " Let the poor wretch alone ! 
If he should not die of his wound, let him, at least, have some- 
thing to pay for its cure !" Baena soon capitulated, and in one 
single campaign Mohammed was fortunate enough to recover 
all the fortresses he had lost, and even gained Gibraltar. 0th- 
man, too, returned to his duty, and was pardoned. The 
year following, however, (730), though the last place iJ?" 
was unsucce^fiilly besieged by king Alfonso XL, Mo- 
hammed was signally defeated by the Castilian monarch, and 
again deprived of a portion of the places he had recovered. 

At this time, owing, probably, to the reappearance of the 
Castilkn kin^ on the field of battle, Mohammed applied for 
aid to the kmg of Fez ; and an African army immediately 
passed the Straits. But, as the reader must long ago have 
observed, such aid was generally dearly bought by tbe Mo 
hammedans of Spain. The new ally, when unsuspectingly 
received into Gibraltar, did not scruple to usurp the possession 
of that important fortress. Too weak to think of revenge, the 
king of Granada could only tamely acquiesce in the usurpa- 
tion ; and the Moors, the most perfidious of men, gloried in 
tbeir prize. When Alfonso vms momentarily fireed from the 
curse of rebellion,— a curse which seldom fiuled to afflict the 
sovereigns of his nation during the middle ages, — ^he laid siege 
to the place ; but after vigorously investing it a few months, 
he was compelled to retire, partly on account of the commo- 
tions which again broke out at home, and partly through the 
valor of the Spanish Moors, who hastened to relieve the place, 
though it had been so perfidiously usurped from them. But 
perfidy was not the only thing Mohammed was to receive 
fifom his worthless allie& While he remained at Gibraltar, 
he could not forbear reproaching the chiefs who had, in his 
opinion at least, so inadequately defended the place, which, 
indeed, they had been on Ae pomt of surrendering. True to 
their character, which is repugnant alike to fidth or gratitude, 
they vowed his destruction. They knew that he had promised 
to visit their sovereign Abu Hassan in Africa ; that before his 
embarkation he would dismiss his army, except an escort of 
cavalry; and they waited for the opportunity of executing 
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their muiclerous intention. No sooner were his troops on their 
return to Granada, than asBaflflins hourly watched his motions. 
One day (the 13th of the moon Dylhagia, a. h. 733,) when he 
left his camp to enjoy his &vorite amusement of hunting, these 
Byjaaaina waylaid and killed him in a narrow defile, where his 
exatt could not defend him. His incensed soldiers returned 
to the camp, with the view of taking a signal revenue of their 
base allies; but the Africans shut the gates of their fortress, 
and from the ramparts insulted and defied them.* 

YiJSSEv Abvl Hegiao, who at the time of his bro- 
^^' ther's death was returning from Gibraltar with the 
f^ army, was immediately raised to the throne. 
J^Q The first care of this prince, who was at once the most 
pacific, the most patriotic, and the most enlightened of 
the Nassir djmasty since the days of its founder, was to pro- 
cure a truce of four years from king Alfonso. This interval 
of hostilities he employed in reforming the administration of 
justice, in promoting the interests of religion and morals, in 
the encouragement of the mechanical and other useful arts, 
and in the cultivation of letters. His wise and paternal sway 
recalled the halcyon days of the third Abderahman. His fiiil- 
ings, however, must be allowed to detract from the excellence 
of his character. Either he must have been so much engrossed 
by his favorite pursuits, as to neglect his first and most imper- 
ative of duties, — ^the cares of government, — or he must live 
been blinded by partiality in the choice of his ministera The 
first of tbese ministers, who was haughty, rapacious, and cruel, 
he was persuaded to depose : the second, a man of stern in- 
tegrity, showed so much zeal in the punishment of crimes, 
that iustice degenerated into blind vengeance. Unfortunately 
for the subjects of Yusse( the latter retained his post long 
enough to do much mischief. Slight ofifences were visited 
with death ; and in the summary executions on every side, 
the innocent were often confounded with the guilty. It was 
probably owin^ to the sweeping cruelty of this arbitrary man, 
that Yussef himself subsequently caused the laws to be ex- 
plained, the relation between crimes and punishments to be 
clearly and briefly defined, and the knowledge, both of the 
social duties, and of the penalties involved in their violation, 
made known to all his people. But if he wished justice to be 
done between his subjects, he himself was not slow, on one 

* Aba Abdalla, Veatis Acq Picta (Regum Marinorum Series,) p. 3*^7. ; nec- 
noD Splendor Plenilunii, pp. 391—297. (apud Casiri, torn. ii.). Tbis writer, 
though rather diffuse on the events of tbis period, relates very coolly the 
murder of the prince, which does not even draw one word of reprobation 
from him. Cronica del muy Esclarecido Principe y Key Don Alfonso el 
Onieno. passim. Cond6, by Marlte, Histoire de la Domination, Ax. iii. 
179-194. 
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txscaBion at least, to plead his sovereign exception from its ex- 
ercise. He had a friend, Omar by name, for whom he felt, 
perhaps, as much affection as a monarch usually feels for a 
subject, whose influence was unbounded, and whose services 
were deserving of signal favor. One day the whole city was 
surprised to hear of this favorite's disgrace. He had the mis- 
fartune to be the rival of his prince in the affections of a Moor- 
ish lady, who, unlike most of her sex, preferred the servant 
to the master. Yussef could never forgive the man whom he 
bad overwhelmed with the gifts of fortune, for not sacrificing 
even the strongest and dearest of passions to gratify him ; and 
Omar was consigned to a dungeon. 

Soon after the termination of the truce, Alfonso, hav- 
ing reduced his domestic enemies to submission, prepared t'^ 
for war : Yussef did the same. The fate of his brother 
did not prevent the latter from again seeking the alliance of 
the Africans, an army of whom, towards the close of the year 
740, landed on the coasts of Andalusia. Orders had been given 
to the Castilian admiral to intercept this armament; and his 
inability to do so was imputed to him as a crime by some of 
A]fi)nso's courtiers, who even insinuated a doubt whether he 
was not in correspondence with the enemy. This injurious 
suspicion so wrought on this brave officer, that, with his small 
fleet, he had the rashness to seek out that of the enemy, many 
times his superior in strengUi, and to attack it The conse- 
quences, as might naturally he expected, were &,tal to the hopes 
of Alfonso, whose ships were almost all either taken or ^a^ 
smik. The Castilian king had now the mortifications to 
see Andalusia overrun by African troops, and their king, Abul 
Hassan, master of the deep. The news of this victory was 
joyfully received at Granada, where it roused the citizens to 
greater eagerness fi)r war. Yussef hastened to Algeziras to 
greet his ally. Here, having agreed on the plan of the ensu- 
ing campaign, they opened it by the siege of Tarifa, while de- 
tachments of their troops spread devastation to the gates of 
Xeres and Sidonia. One of the detachments, however, after 
an unsuccessful assault on Arcos, was cut off by a sortie of the 
Castilian garrison. To revenge thJB check, both Mohammedan 
princes ordered new levies, and pushed the operations of the 
siege with new vigor. But the besieged defended themselves 
wiUi great valor ; and it was not until their provisions were 
exhausted, that they sent urgent messengers to Alfonso, pray- 
ing for aid. This prince at length dispatched another fleet 
(chiefly supplied by the Genoese), to cruise in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and cut off all communication between the king of 
Fez and the African continent This fleet, however, had no 
better success than the former; most of the ships were driven 

12 
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on shore by the violence of the tempest, and became the prize 
of the misbelievera The king now perceived that the time 
was arrived when he must either march to raise the siege, or 
submit to see his provinces laid waste by a merciless foe. Ac- 
companied by his ally, the king of Portugal, he advanced to- 
wards the camp of the besiegers, which they reached in Octo- 
ber, A. D. 1340, as it lay encamped on the little river Salado. 
Having thrown supplies into the place, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the enemy, the two Christian kings next agreed 
.that while Alfonso engaged the Africans, the oSier should fidl 
on the troops of Yussef 

On the morning of the battle, the most memorable that had 
occurred between the two powers since that which had anni- 
hilated the force of Africa on the plains of Tolosa,''' Alfonso 
having confessed and communicated from the hands of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, passed the river at the head of his troops, 
and the struggle began. That the Christians must have per- 
formed prodigies of valor will readily be believed, when it is 
considered that their number did not probably exceed a fourth 
part of the enemy^s forces.f At one time Alfonso himself was 
in great danger. His standard-bearer and the bulk of his guard 
had passed on to occupy an eminence, which vras no sooner 
perceived by the Moors, than he was assailed by a whole mul- 
titude. They found him prepared : — ^ Do not forget," said the 
Christian hero to his handful of defenders, " that your king is 
here ; that he is about to witness your valor, and you his !" At 
the same time he prepared to plunge into the midst of the af> 
fray, when the archbishop of Tol^o seized the bridle of his 
horse, reminding him that he ought not, by seeking his own 
destruction, to risk that of his army, especially as the battle on 
other parts of the field was evidently in his fiivor. The arri- 
val of some troops, who were made acquainted with his criti- 
cal position, enabled him to disperse his opponents, and to su- 
perintend the action, which was now become ^neral, nearer 
the centre of strife. At mid-day the African tribes, exhausted 
by fatigue, and discouraged by the severe loss they had sus- 
tained, besan to give way. A seasonable charge by the gar- 
rison of Tarifa accelerated their flight A considerable num- 
ber indeed returned to defend the tent of their king, which the 
Christians were furiously assailing ; but they were soon dissi- 
pated, or ad4ed to the slaughter^ heaps around ; the royal 
pavilion was forced, and an immense plunder, with the fiivorite 
women of Abul Hassan, became the prize of the victors. 

* See paf^e 73, of the present volume. 

t The Spanish histories estimate their own number, no doubt correctly, 
at about 60,000, that of the enemy at 460,000. This disfiroportion is too 
absurd to be received. 
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Daring these momentous events, Yussef nobly maintained the 
honor of the Andalusian name, at the head of his cavabry ; but 
seeing the Africans fleeing in evei^ direction, and being equal- 
ly disheartened by the severity of his own loss, he gave the 
signal for his troops to retreat While Abul Hassan fled pre- 
cipitately to Gibraltar, and thence without delay into Africa, 
to sustain the complaints and murmurs of his people, Yussef 
also fled by sea to Almufiecar, to join with his subjects in the 
universal mourning caused by this disaster. To ascertain the 
number of the slain is impossible, but it was doubtless im- 
mense ; scarcely a flunily in Granada which had not to mourn 
the loss of a member.'" The submission of several fortresses 
in the vicinity followed this almost miraculous victory ; and 
the ensuing year the destruction of the Mohammedan fleet was 
effected by Uiat of the Christians ; for Alfonso had succeeded 
in forming a third from the wrecks of the two former, and from 
the ships which arrived from Portugal, Aragon, and Italy.f 

In A. H. 743, Alfonso, who had greatly recruited his 
army, having resolved to profit by his successes, laid ^^ 
siege to Algeziras. Yussef hastened to relieve the place, > 
but without succesa Defeated by the Castilian army, .y»| 
disappointed in the succor he had expected from Africa, ^^- 
he hfid no alternative but to procure as &vorable terms of ca- 
pitulation as he could. The garrison and mhabitants were 
permitted to retire with their property ; the fortress was im- 
mediately entered by the Christians, and a truce for ten years 
was granted to Yussef^ on condition, if we may believe the 
Spanish chroniclers, of his doing homage to Alfonso.^ Before 
the expiration, however, of this period (in a. h. 750), the Cas- 
tilian king invested Gibraltar, the possession of which would 
have enabled him to command the approaches into Andalusia, 
and destroy the communication between Spain and Africa. 
But a contagious disorder broke out among his troops ; he him- 
self beccmie its victim, after a siege of six months, just as the 
place was reduced to extremities, and the Christians retired 
from the fatal spot Though glad to be rid of so formidable a 
rival, Yussef honored alike the virtues and valor of Alfonso, 
whom he justly regarded as one of the greatest princes Spain 

• It is outrageously fixed by the Spanish writers at 900,000, while their 
own is modestly reduced to twenty individuals! Its extent, however, is 
amj^y admitted by Abu Abdalla :— " Infortunium alteram huic simile Moha- 
metanis nunquam accidiase fertur," are the words of his translator Casiri. 

t ChroniGon Conimbricense, p. 343. (apud Florez, EspaHa Sagrada, torn, 
zxiii.) Cronica del Rey Don Alonso el Onzeno, passim. Zurita, Anales de 
la Corona de Aragon (in regnis Alfonso IV. et Pedro IV.) To these add the 
fragments of Casiri and Condd, by Maries. 

t The same chroniclers tell us that during the siege a Moor was employed 
to MBSMiaate Alfonso. This may be very true. 
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had ever produced, and for whom hoth he and his court ap- 
peared in mourning. 

Yussef did not long survive his illustrious contemporary. 
On the first day of the moon Xawal (a. h. 753) he was stabbed, 
while at prayers in the mosque, by a madman. His character 
has been already described ; but it would be impossible to re- 
count all the acts which endeared him to his people. The 
care which he took of their religion proves the sincerity of his 
own. He ordered that prayers ^ould be made in public dail}; 
and the Koran explained on certain fixed days ; that no Mus- 
sulman should be absent from these religious exercises ; and as 
some alleged for an excuse the distance of their habitations 
from any mosque, he commanded that in future no habitation 
should be built more than two leagues &om a house of prayer, 
unless twelve such habitations were built at the same time ; in 
which case a mosque should be erected for the convenience of 
the inmates. The men, he enjoined, should be separated from 
the women, and should not be allowed to leave the mosque 
until the latter had departed. He abolished many abuses which 
had gradually crept into the discipline of Islamism, such as 
nocturnal assemblies in the mosques, public processions in time 
of drought for procuring rain firom heaven,* hired mourners at 
fimerals, the use of amulets and garlands for the dead, &c.t 
But his regulations for the police were, next to his improve- 
ments in the laws and their administration, the most beneficial 
of his measures. He divided each great town into districts, 
placed an inspector over each, cau^ patrols to parade the 
streets during the night, fixed the hour when the gates of each 
city should l^ closed in the evening and opened in the mom- 

* Yussef caused a prayer to be composed expressly for the purpose, in 
which Heaven was requested to have mercy on the beasts of the field and 
the fowls of the air ; to look on the poor withered plants ; to spread abroad 
the dew of His goodness ; to hear and answer the {Mrayers of the faithful, 
lest- the infidels should deride them, &c. 

t A formula for the dead also was given, to be repeated by the foqui, or 
some other leading person, at the tomb: — 

"Alia Hu Alcbarl Glory to God, who sends death and resurrection! 
Glory to God, the Hiffh and the Mighty! Oh, Lord! bless Mahomet and his 
disciples ! This our dead brother was thy servant. Thou didst create and 
preserve him, and thou wilt one day raise him. Thou knowest his whole 
life, public and private. We beseech thee for him I Defend him against the 
temptation of the tomb— deliver him from the torments of Gehenna! 
Cleanse thy servant from his sins— open before him the gates of Paradise I 
If he has been righteous, grant him thy glorious rewards; if he has been 
wicked, pardon him, for thou art goodness and mercy !" &jc. Again the 
" Alia Hu Akbar !" was thrice repeated ; and the speaker added :— 

" Lord God! pardon the living and the dead — those who are here present, 
as well as the absent, the old and the young, men and women ! All our hope 
IS in thee. Protect us, and strengthen us at the hour of death ! Deliver us 
from Gehenna, and grant that our lives may have a holy ending!" 

when the corpse was deposited in the tomb;— 

" O Lord ! our brother returneth unto thee : he leaveth the world to return 
unto thee! Receive him into thy mercy!" 
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ing; regulated the markets, the manner of buying and sellmg, 
the prices of provisions, &c. With respect to the laws, to 
which allusion has been made, the Andalusian writers do not 
give us much information. At first, adultery, fornication, dec. 
were visited with the same capital penalty as murder ; but as 
the feelings of men revolted at the severity of the punishment, 
ample latitude was allowed for the criminal's escape by a sub- 
sequent clause that the act should not be considered as proved 
unless witnessed hy four veracious individuals."" Aflenvarda 
the penalty of death was displaced by that of imprisonment, 
the term to vary according to the circumstances of the case, 
and to be determined by the discretion of the judge. In gen- 
eral, however, even this mitigated punishment was evaded ; 
the parties, if equal in their condition, being compelled to 
marry. Theft was severely chastised : for the first ofence the 
culprit lost his rig^ht hand ; for the second, his right foot; for 
the third, his left hand ; for the fourth, his left foot The kin^, 
however, at the recommendation of the cadi, frequently miti- 
gated this dreadful penalty. Regulations no less salutary were 
introduced into the army. The horseman who fled before the 
enemy, unless that enemy numbered three to one, or unless the 
order for retreat were given by the Mussulman general, was 
punished with death. Women and children, the sick, the old, 
and those consecrated to God, were not to be massacred unless 
found with arms in their hands, and using those arms against 
the faithful.f The memory of Yussef must be respected, when 
it is known that he who disregarded this last prohibition was 
to be executed. It may indeed be said, and truly said, that 
tlie humane prohibition was oilen disregarded, and with impu- 
nity: for who would dare to punish Siousands of offenders? 
but a certain number would always be found conscientious 
enough to fiilfil the law of their ancient caliphs, now restored 
by their king. Another restoration of the ancient discipline 
was, that the Christian who embraced the fiiith of Islam should 
{^reserve his property, or receive its value if it had been al- 
ready distributed. Finally, Yussef was behind few if any of 
his predecessors in the care of embellishing Granada with the 
most splendid architectural monumental 

* This is sometbiDg like the laws of the Wisigoths, which would allow 
no woman to have lost her reputation who could not be proved to have been 
guilty with five different men. 

t See the instructions given to his army by one of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Mahomet, in Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. v. chapter 50. (4lo 
edition.) 

X Abo Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta (Regum Marinorum Series), p. S37,&e.; 
necnon Splendor Plenilunii, p. 304, &c. (apud Casiri Biblioth. Arab.-fiisp. 
torn, ii.) ; Juan Nunez de Villasan, Cronica del may Esclarecido Principe 7 
Rey Don Alfonso el Onseno, &c. p. 200. to the end (4to. edition) ; Zurita, 
Anales de Aragon (in regno don Pedro IV.), torn ii. ; Cond^, by Marl^s^ His- 
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Mohammed V., the eldest son of Yussef, had virtues 
^'3 worthy of any throne, but they did not exempt him from 
T^ the curse of rebellion. One of his first acts waa to con- 
^^ fer on his brother Ismail, to whom he bore an auction 
truly paternal, a magnificent palace near the Alhambra. 
But the mother of Ismail had long planned the elevation of her 
son ; and on the ajssassination of Yussef had seized a great 
portion of the royal treasures, with which she labored to forin 
a powerfiil party. She first gained over her daughter, the 
wife of Abu Said Abdalk, one of the great pillars of the throne ; 
and the latter, who had considerable influence over her hus- 
band, had little difSculty in moulding him to her purpose. The 
party silently but rapidly increased, waiting only for some &- 
vorable opportunity of deposing the reigning king, and of ele- 
vating their patron and employer to the slippery dignity. 

But such was the love borne to Mohammed, and the tran- 
quillity of his reign, that the conspirators, hopeless of the op- 
portunity they sought, resolved to accomplish their purpose by 
open violence. On the 28th day of the moon Ramassan, (a. h. 
760), one hundred of the most resolute among them scaled, by 
night, the palace of Mohammed, descended through the roo^ 
and lay hid until midnight. On a signal being given, they 
rushed down the grand staircase and along the passage, — a 
sword in one hand, a torch in the other, — raising loud cries, 
and putting to death every individual they met. At the same 
moment, a more numerous body from without overwhelmed 
and massacred the guard ; while a third proceeded to the house 
of the hagib, where they massacred him, his son, and his do- 
mestics, and laid hands on every thing they could carry away. 
Astonished at the ample 4¥easures which they found in the 
palace, they forgot for a time their original purpose, and eager- 
ly grasped the spoil. The opportunity was not lost: one of 
Mohammed's women speedily clad him in the vestments of a 
female slave, descended with hun to the garden, and both suc- 
ceeded in gaining the open country. Before daybreak he 
reached Guidix, the inhabitants of which received him with 
afiTection, and served him with fideli^; Soon after sunrise, 
Abu Said and his accomplices placed Ismail on horseback, led 
him through the streets of Granada, and proclaimed him 
Prince of me Faithful. As usual, the mob hailed ^e new 
ruler with deafening shouts. 

761 When the conspirators saw that Mohammed had not 
only escaped, but found zealous adherents, they endea- 
vored to strengthen themselves by an alliance with Pe- 

toire de la Domination, &c. iii. 194—229. ; D'Herbelot, Bibliothftque Orien- 
tale, passim. This last excellent writer, however, gives us little informa- 
tion either as to the history or the literature of Moorish Spain. 
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dio the Cruel, king of Leon and Castile ; as the condition of 
which, they offered the sovereignty of Granada. Pedro readily 
accepted the condition. MohMnmed next applied for his aid, 
and received the same promises : he was evidently waiting to 
draw his own advantages from hoth. The dethroned monarch 
next proceeded to Fez (761), and prevailed on the kin^ of that 
place to arm in his behalf. In the mean time, Ismad found 
his usurped throne surrounded by danger and difficulty. Dom^ 
ineered over by Abu Said, the instrument of his elevation, 
before whom his feeble character was forced to bend, and re- 

Srded with indifference by the mob, he shut himself up in his 
rem, — alike averse and unqualified for public afiairs. Abu 
Said soon plotted to dethrone this phantom of a king. He had 
little difficulty in persuading the populace to surround the 
palace, and demand not merely the deposition, but the head, of 
Ismail. The impotent king fled to the fortress 6f the Alham- 
bra; but being induced to risk the fate of a battle, he fell into 
the hands of his enemy, who, after upbraiding him for the 
vices of his government, ordered him in a loud voice to be led 
to prison, but in an under tone to be assafeinated on the way. 
The deed was punctually performed ; and the head of Ismail 
was shown to the applauding populace, who dragged it, as well 
as one which was now struck off a brother of Ismail, by the hair, 
through the mire. The people then proclaimed Abu Said. 

In 762, Mohammed disembarked at Gibraltar, followed 
by an army of Africans, and rapidly advanced on Grana- j^X^' 
da. The usurper endeavored to arrest his progress; 
but the number of Africans was so great, that his partisans 
dared not risk a battle. But what their valor could not effect, 
fortune did for him : the invaders were unexpectedly sum- 
moned back to Fez by one of the revolutions so common in 
Mohammedan history, and of almost daily occurrence in Af- 
rica. Deserted by his allies, Mohammed now threw himself 
into Ronda, where he renewed his correspondence with the 
oew monarch of Fez, and with the king of Castik. At length 
Pedro marched to the relief of the suppliant. To prepare for 
the approaching storm, Abu Said dispatched a strong body of 
cavalry to lay waste the frontier of Cordova, and at the same 
time allied hunself with Pedro's mortal enemy, the king of 
Angon. While Pedro made an unsuccessful attack on Ante- 
quera, a division of his cavalry, under the gnmd masters of 
S^tiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, accompanied by Moham- 
med, appeared within sight of Granada. The exiled ,^^ 
king seems to have held out the hope that his reappear- 
ance among his subjects would be the signal for univer- 
sal defection from the cause of the usurper. He was soon 
undeceived : few, if any of them, left the city to join him. 
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The Christian anny retired to Alcala Real ; Bome accounts 
say in consequence of Mohammed's aversion to shed the blood 
of his people, while he himself again soaght his retreat of 
Ronda.* 

But Mohammed was not always destined to be thus 
t'y^ unsuccessful : he was first to be rid of his usurping^ rival. 
?^ Soon after the retreat of Pedro, the troops of Abu Said, 
-!^ having been defeated by the Christians near the Guadal- 
quivir, were more fortunate at Guadiz. A detachment 
of cavalry, under the grand master of Calatrava, was cut in 
pieces, or obUged to surrender. The general himself was 
among the prisoners ; and as he was understood to be nearly 
connected with the Castilian king, Abu Said, in the view of 
gaining a friend or disarming an enemy, sent him and the 
other prisoners home without ransom. As the city of Malaga 
declared at this time for the lawful sovereign, the usurper 
was the more anxious to obtain the favor of Pedro. The sen- 
sation which the intelligence of this event caused in Granada 
itself seriously alarmed him : to withstand both the Christians 
and his revolted subjects was impossible. In this emergency, 
he decided on the same expedient as had been adopted by the 
founder of his kingdom : he resolved, in person, to do homage 
to the crown of CSistile, and hold Granada t}]|^nceforth as an 
hereditary fief. With an escort of 400 horse and 200 foot, 
and his richest treasures, he went to Baena, and demanded 
from tlie prior of St. John a safe-conduct to the presence of 
Pedro. The prior acquainted his sovereign with the demand; 
and having immediately received from Seville the necessary 
authority, he empowered the Moor to proceed. Accordingly, 
Abu Said repaired to that city, and was very fevorably re- 
ceived by the king. But the riches which the Moor had with 
him, even after presenting a considerable portion to Pedro, 
awoke the avarice of that prince, who planned one of the 
blackest and most extraordinary crimes ever devised by 
crowned head. This vras no other than to put to death his 
unsuspecting guest and vassal, with that prince's companions, 
and thereby to become possessed of the wealth he coveted. 
Having agreed with some of his creatures on the conduct of 
this dark tragedy, one of them — the master, too, of a religious 
order of knighthood — ^invited Abu Said to an entsitamment, 
who readily accepted the invitation. While at table, a num- 
ber of armed men entered the apartment, seized on the Moor- 
ish king and his companions, rifled them, and dragged them 
to prison. The following day Abu Said and thirty-seven of 

* The Mohammedan writers, always supposing that CkmAt is faithfully 
rendered by Marias, make Pedro himself advance in sight of Granada with 
bi0 whole army. This is an error which Maries ought to have corrected. 
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his conations were paraded through the Btreets of SevOIe 
(the king himself being mounted on an ass, and clad in a scarlet 
petticoat), and were preceded by a herald, who cried in a loud 
▼oice that these were persons whom king don Pedro had con- 
demned to death for dethroning their lawful sovereign. Beinff 
conducted to a field behind the Alcazar, Abu Said was pier^ 
to the heart by the royal hand of the ferocious Pedro, whAe 
his companions were dispatched by the tyrant's satellites. 
^ Behold the judgment," cried the same herald, ^ which the 
king our lord ham caused to be done on these traitors !"* 

No sooner did Mohammed hear of this almost incredible 
deed, than he hastened to Granada, and was received with 
acclamations by the very mob which three years before had 
attempted his life. Knowing that it was his interest to pre- 
serve a good understanding with the formidable assassin of 
Seville, hie sent, in return ror the head of Abu Said) twenty- 
five of his best horses richly caparisoned, as many scimitars 
adorned with precbus stones, and all the Christian prisoners 
Unransomed who yet remained in the fortresses of his kingdom. 

The remainder of Mohammed's life was troubled W one 
Unimportant revolt only, which was speedily repfessela. In 
the wars between Pedro and Enrique, m which the latter txi* 
umphed, he furnished some thousands of troops to the former; 
and on one occasion at least took a personal share in the war^ 
less for the sake of his ally, than to profit by the dissensions 
of the Christians, and recover some of the conquests lost by 
his immediate predecessors. He took and ruined Algeziras, 
but was inducea to make peace with king Enrique. Ilaving 
devoted his days to promote the Welfare of his people, he diect 
A. H. 793, lamented by all.f 

YussBF n. (Abu Abdalla) commenced his reign by 
imitating alike his father's policy and virtues, by renew- mgn 
ing the truce With, perhaps doing homage to, the crown . 
of Castile, and by assiduously endeavoring to promote ngo 
the happiness of his people. Scarcely, however, was he 
seated on his throne, where he narrowly escaped fidling a vic^ 
tim to the rebellion of his younger son Mohammed. That 

* Tlie remaining persons composing the Stfooriah escort wete sold as 
daves. . . 

t Aba Abdalla, Vestia Aea Picta, (Regum Marinorum Series.) p. 943, kt. ; 
aeenon Splendor Flenilunii, p. 306, ice. (apud Casiri, Bibliotheca Arab. 
Hiap. torn, ii.) ; Pedro Lopez de Ayala, Cronica del Serenissimo Rey Don 
Pedro, Ace. fol. 88, ice. ; Rodericua Santius, Htstoria Hiapanica, cap. 14. 
Alfonaus A Carthagena, Anacephalteosis, cap. 83. (apud Schottum, Hispania 
lUustrata, torn. v.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon (in regno don Pedro IV.), 
torn. ii. ; Cond«, by Marl6s, Histoire de la Domination, &c iii. 230—944. 

We regret that we must here take leave of Abu Abdalla, whose work 
(Splendor Plenitunii) ends before the death of Mohammed, in a. r. 765. 
EleveB years afterwaifds he was put to death, by order of Mohammed, on a 
charge, whether true or false, of high treason. 

VoL.IL K 
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priDoe, jealous of the rights attached to the primogeniture of 
his brother, eDdeavored not only to exclude that firother, but 
to hurl his parent fiom the throne. By artfully representing 
his fiither as a Christian at heart (and, as Yussef was an open 
protector of the Christians, the multitude readily credited the 
report), he prevailed on them to surround the royal palace, 
and demand Uie deposition of the reigning king. Their num- 
ber was 80 great, and their clamor so loud, £at Yussef was 
on the point of abdicating, when the ambaasador of Fez went 
out and harangued them. He observed, that if they had any 
doubt of their king being a true Mussulinan, their best policy 
was to demand a war with Castile, and if Yussef diowed any 
hesitation to lead them on, then would be the time to displace 
him. The reasonableness of the observation was so evident, 
that even the multitude could understand it, and war was in- 

stantly decreed. Murcia was invaded, but without much 
mU^ effect ; a circumstance which completely cooled the blind 

fimaticiam of these zealots ; and as Yussef took care to ex- 
plain to Enrique of Castile the cause of his compulsory arming, 
ngo peace was soon restored between the two statea On 
' a scdbsequent occasion (796), the Christian monarch was 
no less ready to disavow the hostile Irruption of the ^rand 
master of Alcantara, who, pushed by the same fiuiaticism,* 
advanced into the plains of Granada, and was cut to pieces 
with his little troop. The Moorish king did not long survive 
this event: as he was still young, his death was, as usual, 
attributed to some extraordinary causcf 
799* ^^ sooner had Yussef expired, than Mohammkd VI., 

by means of his partisans, seized on the sceptre, to the 
prejudice of his elder Ivother. It does not appear that Yussef 
ben Yussef made any attempt to enforce his rights. All his 
ambition was to lead a quiet life; and he prolnbly felt little 
re^t on being exiled to the fortress of Salobrena with his 
wives and domestics. 

gQQ This prince commenced his rei^ by the very same 

^ policy which he had condemned m his fiither : he re- 

819. °®^^ ^? peace with the Christians. He even paid a 

secret visit to Seville, and had a long interview on the 
subject with the young king, Enrique IIL But peace could 
not always be preserved: the governors of the frontier for- 
tresses frequently violated it; and more than once both kings 
armed to punish aggression, or to derive advantage from the 

♦ He was persuaded by a hermit, Juan Sago by name, to invade the 
Moorish kingdom with about 300 horse and 1000 foot soldiers, on the assu- 
rance that not a single follower would fall, and that the expulsion of the 
Moors from their very capital was— so Heaven decreed— reserved for him 
alone. 

t He is said to have been poisoned, Uke Hercules of old, by a tunic aent 
him by the king of Fes. 
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pflxtifll and alternate successes of their too zealous servants. 
In 806 the Mohammedans took AyauKHite ; the year follow- 
ing, they defeated a small army of Christians on the hanlra of 
the Guadiana ; in a second engagement they were defeated 
in turn, the success of a third was doubtfiiL in the two 
succeeding campaigns they were less fortunate. Fer« ^?' 
nandoy the recent of Castile, reduced Zahara, retook 
Ayamonte, and several other fortresses. Wearied with their 
mutual fatigues, both parties at length agreed to a truce, and 
returned to their respective posta 

Mohammed had scarcely retired to his capital, when he was 
seized by an iUness which he felt would be fttaL His end 
correspoiaded with his stormy and unprincipled life. With 
the view of securing the crown to his son, he wrote to the al- 
calde of Salobrena, ordering the head of his brother to be re- 
turned bv the messenger, Ahmed, an officer of his guard.* 
When Ahmed arrived at Salobrena, he found the prince play- 
ing at chess with the alcalde. No sooner had the latter 
fflanced his eyes over the fatal writing, than he turned pale ; 
for the good qualities of Yussef had won his heart, and the 
hearts of all in the fortress. He knew not how to break the 
intellififence to the intended victim ; but his agitation betra^^ed 
some dreadful truth : Yussef took the scroll from his trembling 
banda^ and, on perusing it, mildly requested that a few hour? 
respite might be allowed to taie a last leave of his family. 
This Ahm^ refused to grant ; Jusdy observing, that unless 
the head of the prince were in Granada at a certain hour, his 
own must fall as the penalty of disobedience. Yussef then 
begged that he and the alcalde might be permitted to finish 
their rane, — a request which Ahmed reluctantly granted. 
But whatever might be the composure of the prince, the al- 
calde was so agitated that he lost all command over his judg- 
ment, and committed such egregious blunders, that his oppo- 
n^it in the game rallied him on his distraction. Just as tiie 
came was concluded, two horsemen arrived full speed from 
Granada, entered the apartment, announced the death of Mo- 
banuned, and kissed the hand of Yussef as the new sovereign. 
The prince could scarcely believe in the extraordinary change 
of his fortunes, until other messengers confirmed its reality. 

Yvmaee IH, who had passed thirteen years in that jq^ 
best of schools, adversity, became a wise and paternal . 
sovereign, averse to war abroad and cruelty at home, gn^ 
and placing his chief happiness in the weal of his 
people. But war he could not at first avoid ; because he refbsed 

* " Alcalde of Salobrena, my gervant,— 

" As soon as Ahmed ben Xarac, officer of my guards, shall deliver tbee 
this writing, tboii wilt put to death the Cid Yussef, my brother, and send 
his beail by the same messenger. I rely on thy zeal to serve me." 
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to acknowledge himself the vaasal of Castle. Its issue by no 
ipeans corresponded with his wishes. If he recovered Zahara, 
he lost Antequera. If he had the ^loiy of giving a new sov* 
ereign to Fez in the person of the cid Abu ^d, brother to the 
reigning king of that place, who had sought his protection, he 
lyas oUiged to purchase peace from the too icmnidable Chris- 
tians. From this time (ol7) to his death, that peace was un- 
interrupted. He died in 8^, and with him ended the tnm- 
quillitj of his country.* 

Mohammed (Mitley) VII. was sumamed El Hayzari* 

^y or the Lef)>-handed,~^whether because he really used 

T^ that hand in preference, or on account of his ill-fortune, 

g»o is uncertain. Of a hau^ty and overbearing character, 

^^* he was little fitted to rule a people so turbulent as those 

of Gmnada. Of all the wise counsels which he had received 

from his fiither, he followed only one-^e preservation of 

peace with the Christians. Hence he became not merely un» 

popular, but so odious, that the people would have dethroned 

him Bocm after his accession, had not they been restrained by 

the prudent gravity of the hagib Yussef ben ZerBgh,t one of 

the most influential sheiks of the kin^om. At lengtii, when 

if ohammed had prohibited some &vonte public diversions, the 

spirit of insubordination broke out, tiie Alhambra was invested, 

the king escaped from the city to the court of his kinsman, the 

sovereign of Tunis, and his cousin Mohammed el 2>iquir was 

go]^ raised to the vacant dimity. But Mohammbd Vin. 

* was not tong to enjoy His usurped power. Though he 
restored the favorite amusement oi the people, he labored to 
annihilate the party of the lawful soverdgn» and by so doing 
created many powerful enemiea Not a few sought an asy- 
lum at the court of don Juan, the voun^ king of Outile, whom 
they interested in tiie cause of the exiled king. Juan wrote 
to the king of Tunis» in &vor of Mohammed, whose restc^atioQ 
he promised to aid by force of axms. This encouragement was 
ggg not thrown away on the exile. Accompanied by 500 

* AfHcan horse, he passed the strait, landed in Andalusia, 
was ioined not only by tiie Christians, but by the very partisans 
of M Zaquir, and was triumphantly borne to the capital with- 
out a single engagement The usurper was besieged in the 
Alhambra, was surrounded by his own soldiers, and beheaded, 
and El Hayzari was restored. 

* Aatborities : Pedro Lopez de Ayala, Cronicas de los Reyes de Castilla, 
passim. Bod. Santius, Historia Hispanica, cap. 16. Alfonsus & Carthagena, 
Anacepbalaeosis, cap. 90. (apad Schottum, torn i.). Zurita, Analesde Ara^^on 
(in regnoB don Juan I., don Martin, don Fernando I., don Alfonso V.) ; Con- 
d6, by Marlis, Histoire de la Domination, ice iii. Ui—27S. 

t From this sheik is derived the imaginary tribe of the Abencerrages, so 
nmous in Spanish romance, and so well known to youthful readers from 
Florian's bombastic Gtonsale de Cordoue. 
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But as gratitude is seldom the most prominent virtue of 
princes, Mohammed showed little disposition Mischarge ^' 
the obligations he had amtracted with the king of Castile, y^ 
to whom he was chiefly indebted for his restoration. iSy*^ 
The troubles which seldom ceased to distract that king- 
dom, and now ragged with additional violence, seemed to nftord 
him an opportunity of breaking his &ith with impunitv. He 
was justl]^ undeceived : having pacified his states, Juan mvaded 
the Moorish kingdom, forced Mohammed to retreat into qo^ 
the capital, took lllora, Arcbidona, &c., and an immense ^^ 
booty. This was not the worst of Mohammed's disasters : he 
found .in his capital an enemy more to be dreaded than even 
the Castilian. Yussef ben Alhamar, descended from the first 
kings of'Granada, seeing the unpopularity into which Moham- 
med was fidlen, both firmn the ill success of the war and from 
his personal character, aimed at dethroning him. Being per- 
suaded by his friends to seek the alliance of Juan, Yussef sent 
a trusty agent to Seville, and oflfered to become a faithful vas- 
sal of Ca^e, on condition of support The condition was ac- 
cepted ; an army was raised to aid his pretensions. His par- 
tisans increased so rapidly, that he left Granada, erected the 
standard of revolt, and was joined by eight thousand of the 
citizeDs and by his Christian ally. The two princes qqe 
encamped at the foot of the mountains c^ Elvira, within ^^ 
sight of the capital. But patriotism was not yet dead in the 
bmoms of the mhabitants : the impending danger armed tibem 
all in defence of their walls; various sorties were made; and 
at len^ a general action ensued, in which they lost the flower 
of their population, and their best troops. Even this disaster 
did not discourage either them or their king, and they resolved 
to bury themselves under the ruins of their habitations rather 
than submit to the yoke of the Christians. Fortunately for 
them, Juan, although willing to invest the place, was persiud^ 
by his counsellors to desist mm the undertaking, on the eround 
that his army was without money and provisiona Before his 
return, however, he caused Yussef to be declared king of Gra- 
nada, and enjoined his garrisons on the frontiers to assist the 
latter by every means in their power. This declaration pro- 
duced considerable efiect : many fortified places acknowledged 
Yussef! whose army was soon so much mcreased that he was 
prepared to assume the ofifensive. In 896, Aben Zera^h^ the 
general of Mohammed, was signally defeated and slam ; the 
victor marched on Granada, and was joined on bis way by a 
multitude of adherents. Mohammed was exhorted, even by 
his own partisans, to spare the city the horrors of an assault. 
Seeinpr that resistance was hopelesB, he collected his treasures 
and his women, and fled to Malaga. Yussef entered the capi- 

K2 
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ital at the head of 600 hatae only, as if to show that he owed 
)^ elevation ip to force, but to the will of the people. He 
speedily convoked the walls, the nazire, and the ^eiks of the 
kingdom, to receive their oaths of fidelity. But the life of Mo- 
hammed was chequered with the most extraordinary alterna- 
tions qf fortune that ever befell mcaiarch i-r^loB rival died after 
fiix oionths' reign, and he was again recalled from exile to 
occupy the thrcne. 

The web of Mohammed's singular fate, however, was 

gZt not yet fblly woven : he was to te dethroned a third time. 
. A respite of some years, indeed, was allowed him before 

QMQ his final degradation — if that oan be called a recite, 
* where he could enjoy no peace within or without. 
Every season his kingdom was kid waste by the Christian 
governors of the frontiers^ who, though Castile was again the 
prey of civil dissensions, were not the less eager for the plun- 
der of the Moors. Their devastations redup^ the peaceable 
inhabitants to the greatest misery.* The two Velez, £1 Blanco 
and £U Rpbio^ were so much discouraged by these periodipal 
irruptions, that, to avert the scourge, they opened their ^tes 
to tne Christians : Baza and Guadix were, however, willing 
enough to pay tribute and acknowledge the king of Castile as 
(their covereign ; but they refused to aidmit a Castilian garrisoii, 
and their submissions were not accepted. In these partial aof 
tiens^ more Uood was shed than would have flowed had the 
war been general ; and the productions of the earth were every^ 
where laid waste. Hence the dissatisfaction which prevailed 
among the Moors, and their murrourings at the government : 
the Qondaet oi Mohammed himself was not of a eharacter to 

* When tbe reader meets with such words as devastated, laid waste, Stc 
Iw is to oadentand them literaUy. In the armies of tbe Christian i n vadera — 
and the case was the same with the Moorish, when they could penetrate into 
the territories of their enemies — were always a numerous body of soldiers, 
caDed talaiorts, whose duty was to cut down every fhiit tree, every field of 
com, every vine, and utterly to ruin every garden, while tbe rest of the army 
fouffht with the enemy. 

" jfoda esta gente, que eran fasta seis roil homes k caballo e doce mil peo- 
nes ; entraron en el layiio de Granada contra los partes de Malaga, e tala- 
ron luego loa panes, e viBas, e olivares, e figuerales, e todas los otras cosas 
que fUlaron, en el circuito de la villa de Alora. Ventre lantoque la tala se 
facia, la hatalla de la gente del duque de Medina, etc ; se pnsieron delanle 
de la villa para Ihcer resislencia k los Moros que ^aban en gnarda della 
que no salieaen k fbcer daBo en los taladoves. 

'*Talad8 teda aquella tienra, la hueste paso, y talaron todos los panes, e 
olivarea, e viBas, e buertas, e figuerales, e todas los otros arfooles que fbllaron 
en loa valles e tierras de Copin, e del Sabinal, a de Caaarabonela, e de Alme^ 
ria, e de Cartama, en lo qual estuvieron diez dias. £ los Moros de Cartama 
aaliefon, 4 defender la tala que se ikcia en los buertas, que eran cerea de la 
Vina," iui.-^Her7iande del Pvigar^ Cronica ds los Se9iores Reyss QUolieos Den 
Firnando y IMla Isabel, p. 2S». 

Thus the taladores, or cutters down, went on iVom valley to valley, until 
ttey bad made a desert of all. This was war in all its horrors ; but as these 
horrors must have fbllen chiefly on the peaceful peasantry, the conduct of 
IhOse who enjoined them cannot be too much execrated. 
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aUay their discontent His two expulsions^kp his ^pital 
rankled in bis mind ; and the chie& who haiMPen ccoeemed 
in either were not likely to remain mipunished, whenever any 
pretext could be found for his severity. To escape the &te of 
their brethren, many took refuge at the court of Juan. Among 
them was Mohammed ben Iso^il, a nephew of >ke king, who, 
besides bis probable implic«tioa in political chai^^ bad to 
complain of beine thwarted in an intended marriage with a 
Moorish lady, and of seeing her forcibly bestowed on one of his 
uncle's creature& But £1 Hayzari bad a more formidable be- 
cause a nearer enemy, whose recent object had long been to 
snatch the reins of government from bis hand& Another 
nephew, Mohammed ten Osmin, seeing the increasing unpop- 
ularity of his unole, took ^reat pains to increase the animosity 
of the nobles, and to gam the populace by that never-failing 
argument, gold. When his plans were sufficiently matured, 
he raiaed a commotion among the people, seized first on all the 
forts of the city, and soon on the person of Mohammed, whom 
he consigned to a close prison. Thus did this unfortunate 
prince, in 849, disai^ear for ever from the stage of history.* 

MoHAMMBD IX. (bbn Osmin) was immedmtely pro- 
claimed by his own partisans; but many were hostile to q^' 
bis elevation. Abdelbar, who had served with much 
credit the office of hagib under the dethroned king, retired 
with a considerable number of the discontented to Montefria 
To attempt the restoration of that prince, Abdelbar knew 
would be vain ; and he turned bis thoughts towards Moham- 
med ben Ismail. He wrote to that prince with the offer of 
the sovereignty; but advised him to keep the project secret 
from the Castilian king, lest his departure should be opposed. 
Aben Ismail, however, preferred the more open and honorable 
part of acquainting his host with the whole business; and don 
Jun, 80 &r fit)m opposing his departure, sent express orders 
to the governors of the frontier fortresses to assist him in his 
enterpiise. Accompanied by all the Moors who had sought a 
refuge in Castile, in 851 he arrived at Montefirio, where his 
psily was considerably increased. But Aben Osmin, so far 
from dreading his preparations, still maintained a desultory 
war&re against the ChrLstians, over whose isolated bands of 
troops he sained some advantages, and two of whose fortresses 
be reduced. The following year he invested Aben Ismail in 
MoQtefirio^ and with another division of his army recovered 

* Femciido Perez de Ouzman, Cronica del Serenissimo Rey Don Juan n., 
M. 1^406. ; Zorita, Anales de Aragon fin regno don Alfonso V.) ; Rodericue 
Stntios, Hiatoria Hiapanica, eap. 19. Alfonso & Cartbagena, Anacephalao- 
•ii. eap. 98. (apiid Schottiim, torn. i.). Cond^, by Marina, Histoire de la Dom- 
iuatioQ, &c. iii- 375—397- 
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the two VeloMBd Hueacar. He was evidentljr equal to the 
difficidtiefl onto position. Knowing the hostility borne by 
tiie kings of Navarre and Aragon to their brethren of Castfle, 
he prevailed on them to join him in a treaty, the object of 
which was to invade the dominions of don Juan simultaneous- 
ly on three different pointa Had this treaty been carried into 
execution, the kins of Castile, then at war not only with bis 
two Christian neighbors, but, as usual, with his rebellious sab' 
jects, might have trembled for his independence ; but, fortu- 
nately, it remained inoperative. 

Thus Granada had two kin^ each constantly oppo- 
ggn sed to the other ; while the disasters of the country 

. were increased tenfold by the devastating irruptioDS of 
QKg the Christians on the frontiers. During four or five 
* years the same horrors were continued on every side; 
80 that the assertion made by contemporary writers, that there 
was scarcely a plain in the country which had not been mois- 
tened by the blood of the combatants, is no exag^ration. The 
party of Aben Ismail, whose qualities were weU fitted to in- 
spire confidence, rapidly increased ; while that of Aben O^' 
min, whose disposition was stern, and whose sway was arbi- 
tral and unjust, decreased in the same ratio. The inhabitants 
of Granada, while enduring the rapacious cruelty of the lat- 
ter, often turned an eye of envy to Uieir more fortunate breth- 
ren of Montefi-io, and longed to chtmge mastera They longed 
not in vain. No sooner was don Juan able to send a rein- 
forcement to Aben Ismail, than that {Mrince marched against 
his rival, whom he signally defeated, and whom he pursued 
towards the capital. Hitherto the martial success of the la^ 
ter had maintained him in his post, in defiance of the popular 
discontent ; but now that victory had deserted his standard, 
his former adherents left him. He called the citizens to arms: 
their silence showed that his reign was near its end. Before 
his fall, however, he resolved to be revenged on them. Un- 
der the pretext of consulting the safety dT the city, he con- 
voked the heads of the people, such especially as he knew 
were hostile to him ; and as they successively arrived at the 
Alhambra, they were seized and executed by the soldiers of 
his guard. After this exploit, so characteristic of a Moorish 
prince, he secretly left the place, plunged into the mountains, 
and for ever disappeared from the bui^ sta^ of the world, 
ggg Mohammed X., the son of Ism^ was proclaimed 

^ without opposition. His first care was to send ambassa- 
g^ dors and presents to the new king of Castile, Enrique 
IV., and solicit a renewal of former treaties. But En- 
rique, who had other views than those of his predecessor, 
instead of complying with the request, entered the kingdom 
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at the head of 14»000 horse and 20,000 foot Thttforce woaU 
have annihilated any anny which Aben Ismau* could have 
brought into the field, and the Moors accordingly retired be- 
fore it; sometime^ however, sending detachments of cavalry 
to impede its advance by harassing 8kirmishe& Fortunately 
Irar Aben Ismail, Enrique, finding Uiat he could not bring the 
enemy to an open engagement, and that the season was rapid- 
ly declining, gave the signal to retire, with the intention of 
resuming hostilities early in the spring. But the next season 
brought with it the periodical troubles, which prevented him 
from thinking of foreign enterprises. As usual, however, die 
partisan wairare W the commandants of the fixmtiers raged as 
&tally as ever. One of them, Fernando Narvaez,* governor 
of Antequera, with scarcely 200 men, more than once spread 
alarm to the very gates of Granada. Such continual urup- 
tions were fiital to the prosperity, and even the existence, of 
the Moorish kingdom, which was now bounded between the 
mountams of Elvira and the sea. In vain did Aben Ismail ap- 
ply for a truce: the partisan war&re still raged; sometimes, 
mdeed, to the temporary triumph of his genends, but always 
eventualljr to the permanent advantage of the enemy. In 
865, Archidona and Gibraltar were reduced, and Uie Moorish 
troops were everywhere defeated. In consternation at the 
clocxny aspect of affidrs, Aben Ismail now submitted to hold 
m tenure as a fief of Castile, and to pa^ a tribute annually 
of 12,000 pistoles in gold. That this tribute was punctually 
paid until his death, which happened in 871, may be inferred 
from the harmony that continued to subsist between the two 
state& 

MvLET Au Abcx. Hassan, the elder son of the de- 
ceased kmg, succeeded to a throne which required alike ^iU 
the highest valor and the ablest policy to mamtain erect . 
The three first years of his reign were sufficiently tran- qqq 
qoil; bat in 874 the wali of Malaga not only revolted 
against his authority, but did homage for the government to 
the king of Castile. The incensed Abul Hassan, knowing 
that Enrique was occupied in <}uenching the fiames of civU 
war, made several destructive irruptions into the territories 
of ius superior; but however he might lay waste the frontier, 
be was unable to make any impression on the compact, pow- 
erful kingdom of Castila This temporary triumph was a 
poor return for the troubles which still reigned at Malaga, the 
general rendezvous for the discontented. He tried to reduce 
them, bat in vain. Here Mussulman was opposed to Mussul- 
man, in a desultory warfare more ferocious than even that 

* Bee Appendix A. 
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which had so long raged on the Christian frontier, — a warfare 
which continued l>r years with scarcely any intermission, and 
which made lamentable havoc among the best soldiers of the 
kingdom. Though in 879 (a. d. 1474) he obtained a trace 
from the new sovereigns of Castile, Isabel and Fernando, who 
were too busily occupied in opijosing the partisans of the 
princess Juana to think of extending meir poasessions in the 
south, he had little reason &r self-con^tuiation. If he en- 
joyed a temporary tranquillity from without, his harem and 
capital were torn by discord. The sultana Zoraya, mother of 
Abu Abdalla, heir-presumptive of the throne, entertained a 
mortal hatred towards anotiher of his wives, a Spanish lady, 
and mother of two princes. As the chief afifection of Abai 
Hassan was placed on the latter, not a few of the Moorish 
chiefii both in the palace and the capital espoused her inte- 
rests and those of her children ; while a still more numerous, 
though not more influential, portion adhered to Zoraya. How 
fatal such discord proved will soon be seen. 

In 883 the truce with Castile expired, and Abul Has- 

QOQ s<ui applied for its renewal. The Christian soverei^ 
. at first required the usual condition of vassala^ and trib- 

gaa ute, which, as they were still occupied in theur domestic 
wars, he refused to grant : they were then compelled to 
consent purely and simply to the renewal ; but they vowed 
vengeance at a fiiture period, as policy, enlightened in that 
age, taught them that, so long as the Moors were suffered to 
domineer in anv portion of the country, their subjects of the 
frontier could know neither security nor peace.* In 884, on 
the death of don Juan H., king of Ara^n, Fernando succeed- 
ed to that throne ; and the two powerml states of Aragon and 
Castile were for ever incorporated. This memorable event, 
by consolidating the peace of the Christians, was the signal for 
the destruction of the Mohammedan government Abul Has- 
san prepared for the approaching storm. In 886, while the 
Christian soverek[ns were putting an end to the troubles raised 
by the king of rortugal, he su&enly appeared in Andalusia, 
and arrived before the fortress of 2^ara, which he knew was 
feebly garrisoned. The night was dark, the wind high, and 
the rain descended in torrents,— circumstances which, by in- 
spiring a fatal security to the inhabitants, were highly favorable 
to the assailants. Thej silently scaled the walls, and took pos- 
session of the place before the surprised Christians could dream 
of defence. Having strengthened the fortifications, and con- 

* " El rey y la reyna .... conoaciendo que ninguna giierra se debia prin- 
cipiar, aalvo por la fe y por la seguridad, siempre tuvieron en el animo 

Gnaamiento grande de conquistar el reyno de Granada, y lanzar de todas 
s EspaSaa el sefiorio de las Moros y el nombre de Muhomti"— Hernando 
tM Pvigar, CrmUea de lo» Seflorts Reyw Den F^tmando y Do'ha Isabel, p. 180* 
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fided their defence to a numerous garrison, he returned tri- 
umphant to Granada. But liis joy was of short duration ; for 
the important town of Alhama, one of the bulwarks of the 
capital itself though about fifteen leagues distant firom it, was 
surprised and taken, during the night, by a determined band 
of Christians. The intelligence spread the greatest conster- 
natioo in Granada. The kmg hastily assembled a large 
army, and marched to recover it; but, hearing that Fer- tj^ 
nando was advancmg to its relief he as hastily retired. 
The complaints, however, of his subjects on the loss of this 
important place were so great, that he was compelled to invest 
it a second time. He pushed the operations cf the siege with 
great vigor; but again abandoned them, on receiving the in- 
telligence that a conspiracy to dethrone him was active in the 
capi^* 

On reaching Granada, the king was not surprised to find 
that the prime movers of the rebellion were his wife, Zoraya, 
and his son, Abu Abdalla. He confined both in a fortress. But 
Zoraya, apprehensive for the life of her son, corrupted the 
keepers, who allowed her women to be introduced. These, 
by means of their veils and tunics, tied tcwether, let down the 
prince finom the battlements to the foot of the tower, where a 
number of trusty horsemen were ready to receive him. He 
was immediately paraded through tiie city, amidst the cries of 
^ live the king Abu Abdalla !'* and was joined by thousands of 
partisans. A struggle fdlowed between father and son ; both 
made frequent sorties from their respective fortresses, and inflict- 
ed heavy loss on the supporters of each other. The contest, how- 
ever, turned to the advantage of the rebeL To recall the 
fidehty of his subjects, by some si^al exploit, the king depart- 
ed to raise the siege of Loxa, which the Christians had invest- 
ed, and succeeded in forcing their army, which, however, was 
only 16,000 strong, to retire. On his return, he took and ruin- 
ed Canete, and reduced the inhabitants to slavery. But this 
triumph was counterbalanced by the intelligence that his re- 
bellious son Abu Abdalla had seized on the Alhambra, and 
beoi recognized by the whole population of the capital He 
retired to Malaga, which ixxme time before had returned to its 
obedience ; Guadix and Baza also declared for him. 

* Fernando Peres de Chiznuur, Cronica del Sereninimo Key Don Juan 11^ 
furim. Hernando del Pulgar, Cronica de loe SeSoree Reyet Catolicos Don 
feroando y DoHa Isabel, parte tercera, cap. i.— vi. p. 180, ice. Santios, Hii- 
toria Hispanica, cap. 41. Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Kebus Hispaaia, 
lib. xi^. (apad Scbottum. torn. i.). ZnriU, Anales de Araaon (in regnis don 
Joan n. et Fernando n.) Marmol Carvajal, Deacripcion General de AfKca» 
torn. L lib. ii. Oond^, by Mari^, Hisloire dt la Domination, 4c. iiiSO?— 

au. 
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To relate in detail the various warlike tranaictioM 
i^ and civil commotions which immediately followed, would 
^^ be tedious and uninstructive : a very brief summary 
must suffice. In two consecutive actions, between isolated 
detachments of Christians and Moors, the latter had the 
advantage ; but in a third, Abu Abdalla Imnsel^ who had ad- 
vanced as fiir as Lucena, to share in the war, was defeated and 
made prisoner. No sooner was his capture known at Granada, 
than the party of Abul Hassan acquired new strensfth^ and he 
was enabled to retake poesesBion of his palace and uirone. But 
the treasures of Zoraya were lavished to procure the liberatiaii 
of her son. As that prince did not scruple to promise king 
Fernando that he would fer ev^ remain the obedient vBanu 
and tributary of the Castilian crown ; as, in proof of his sin- 
cerity, he delivered up his son as a hostage, and paid a con- 
siderable sum in lieu of arrears of past tribute ; and* more 
than all, as his liberation would perpetuate division among 
the Moors, and, consequently, iurther the designs of the Chris- 
tians, he was soon liberated, and accompanied to Oranada bjr 
a body of Castilian cavalry. His return, and still more the 
distribution of his mother's treasures, revived his sinking party* 
and put him in possession of the Alcazaba, one of the stroiufest 
fortresses of the city. The following day the giddy pop^uce 
were again incited to embrace his cause, to proclaim his name 
with raving exclamations. The partisans of both &ther and 
son rallied their forces ; the latter was besieged in the fbrtresB^ 
but at nightfitU no decided success could be claimed by either. 
When the combat was about to be renewed the next day, some 
of the warriors, dissatisfied with Abul Hassan, because he was 
infirm with a^, and with Abu Abdalla, because he was the 
ally of the Christians, resolved to exclude both from the throna 
The father was easily induced to sacrifice his ambition to the 
salvation of the state ; and by a simple harangue the mob 
were persuaded to forsake their idol. Who was the prince 
best fitted to undertake the reins of government in so perilotu 
a crisis? The choice fell on the wdi of Makga, the lurother 
of Abul Hassan, Abdalla el Zagal, a prince of.^dor and expe- 
rience, one who had valiantly defended his firontiers against 
the Christians, and had obtamed some advantages over them 
in the isolated partial contests which continually raged between 
the two people. The vrali immediately hastened to Granada, 
which he entered with 100 Christian heads han^mg ^mm the 
saddles of his escort These he had obtained m his passage 
through the mountains, and they rendered his reception not 
the less welcome. 

gog Abdalla el Zaoal was not unqualified fer the station 
' to which he was thus unexpectedly raised ; but the indi- 
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viduals in whom that elevation origin&ted most have been 
hlmd, indeed, not to perceive that it was a measure which most 
inevitably add to the exitsting anarchy. Aba Abdalla had still 
some determined fdlowers; and as he was in possession of the 
Albaycin, one of the best fortified places of the capital, he 
ebowed no disposition to concede his pretensions to his uncle, 
any more than he had shown it to his father. In vain did the 
less ambitious or more prudent uncle propose the division of 
the supreme authority, tiiat both might turn their combined 
ferces against the invaders. As compromise was impossible, 
each endeavored to fortify his pretensions by alliances, — the 
former with the wain of Almeria and Guadix, the latter with 
the Christians. Fernando naturally espoused the cause of his 
vassal, to whom he dispatched some troops : he next took the 
field in person, under the pretext of succorin? Abu Abdalla. 
He besieged and took Alora and Setenil, and defeated the 
Moors in two partial engagementa The slowness, however, 
of his operations, and the caution which he observed in every 
enterprise, proved that he was not without apprehension lest 
the two parties should combine, and render his future success, 
if not questionable, at least tardy. It was not until he had se- 
cured, by successive well-timed sieges, some of the chief for- 
tresses to the north and west of the capital, that he assumed a 
bolder tone and a more decisive policy. In 890, he caused 
Ronda, Marbella, Cahir, Cartama, &c. to be invested at the 
same time. On the reduction of these important places, Mo- 
clin, Velez-Malaga, and Loxa, were besieged. The inhabit- 
ants of the capital now took the alarm : they perceived that, 
if these towns were taken, little would be left tiiem in that di- 
rection beyond their own ramparts; and they urged their two 
kings, whose mutual hostility continued undiminished, to sus- 
pend their diameflil contentions, and arrest the progress 
of the Christians. Both reluctantly obeyed. Abdalla el gg^ 
Zagal hastened to relieve Moclin, and succeeded ; but at 
Velez-Malaga, the siege of which he also endeavored to raise, 
he was utterly defeated, and compelled to retreat On his 
return to Granada, however, the inhabitants, incensed at his 
fiiilure, refused to admit him, and he retired to Gruadix. Nor 
did better fate attend Abu Abdalla, who, having thrown him- 
self into Loxa, was constrained to capitulate.*^ Though his 

I _ _ -■ — ^. ■ 1 — . . — . — ■ — ^^ — — . — ._^ — ... __ — _^ — _ — 

* PulfHr mentions an English nobleman, who, with 100 horsemen, ren- 
dered good service to king Fernando in this war. In the assault on Loxa, 
the English hero made terrific havoc among the Moors ; but he received sev- 
eral slight wounds, and lost two of his teeth. After the battle^ Isabel sent 
htm ft magniAeent present, and Fernando visited him in his tent. In reply 
to the condolence of his majesty, the nobleman— 

" Daba gracios A Dioe y A la gloriosa Virion sa Madre, porqne se^eia vis- 
itado del mas puderoeo rey de toda laCristiandad, yque recibia su cracioea 

VoL.IL L 
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excuses for taking up arms against his liege superior were friv- 
olous, he was allowed to revisit his capital, where he now might 
indulge the hope of reigning without a rivaL But that capi- 
tal was almost the whole of his kingdom ; for Almeria, 6ua- 
dix, and Baza acknowledged his uncle, while the Christians 
successively obtained possession of the fortresses they had in- 
vested or sunmioned. About thirty surrendered *at one time, 
and attained the same honorable conditions as Loxa. 

The conquest or capitulation of all the fortified places 
^^ in its neighborhood had isolated the important city of 
Malaga, the possession of which now became the great 
object of the Castilians. The wall of the place, a kinsman of 
£1 Zaj^ had foreseen the storm, and prepared for it, by hiring 
auxiliaries from Africa, and laying in considerable supplies of 
provisions; the population, too, was very numerous, and ani- 
mated by hatred oi ti^e Christian name. Hence the siege con- 
tinued for some months to baffle the effoTta of king Fernando 
in person, and even of queen* Isabel, who repaired to the camp 
of her husband with the determination of remaining there until 
the city owned their joint sway. During the siege fanaticism 
aimed at reviving the Mohammedan cause by the attempted 
assassination of the two sovereigns. A Moor, Abrahen Algerbi 
by name, had left Tunis, his native country, to settle in a vil- 
lage near Guadix. The successes of the Christians had wrought 
this man to the veiy height of frenzy ; so that he taught, and 
perhaps believed, that he was commissioned by Heaven to raise 
the siege of^ Malaga. He pretended to great sanctity, and to 
frequent revelations from above. The gravity of his deport- 
ment, and the austerity of his life, made a great impression in 
his neighborhood, where he was regarded as a saint At length 
400 resolute men having prepared to aid him in the object of 
his mission, he set out for Malaga. Two hundred or them 
succeeded in gaining the city ; the remainder, who ventured 
to attack the Christian outposts, were cut to pieces. Algerbi 
himself was with the latter division ; but, instead of fighting, 
he retired a short distance from the scene of strife, and fell 
down on his knees to pray. In that posture he was found by 
the Christians, and brought before one of their generals. To 
such questions as were ^ed him he refused to give any other 
reply, than that he had an important communication for the 
king and queen, which he would not deliver to any other per- 
sons. As the king had just dined, and was laid down to sleep, 
and as the queen refused to see the stranger alone, the Moor 

consolacion por los dientea aqae habia perdido; nunque noreputaba mncho 
perder dos dientes en servicio de aquelqiie ^elofl habia dado todos." 

This nobteman is called the ContU de Escalas, or Eaealay. duery— the 
earl of Calais 7 
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was introduce into a tent near that of Fernando, in which 
were a Portuguese nobleman and two ladies. From th% mag- 
nificent dresses of these persons, he concluded that he was m 
the royal tent, and that Fernando and Isabel were before hira. 
He instantly drew a poniard, inflicted a mortal wound on the 
cavalier, and had almost effected the destruction of the princi- 
pal lady, when one of the queen's treasurers entered and dis- 
armed him. Other Castilians immediately repaired to the tent, 
and the assassin fell beneath their swords. His mangled body 
was thrown over the walls ; and notwithstanding the failure 
of his enterprise, his remains were reverently washed and in- 
terred by the besieged. The submission of the city soon fol- 
lowed this fruitless eflbrt of fanaticism. There is, however, 
some difference between the accounts of the Moors and Chris- 
tians as to the chief result The latter say, that the place 
surrendered unconditionally, and that Isabel bonorablv distin- 
guished herself by interceding for the inhabitants, who were 
allowed to retain their property, to remain of retire where they 
pleased; while tlie former assert, that the Christian troops 
were introduced through the treachery of a Moor, and that the 
place was delivered up to pillage.* 

The western fortresses of the kingdom being in the 
power of Ibe Christians, Fernando had now two plans gg^ 
before him for attaining his great object : he could either . 
at once fall on the capital, or Ibegin with the reduction ^^ 
of the eastern strong-holds. He chose the latter ; he 
knew that, if he triumphed over Abdalla el Zagal, who pos- 
sessed Gua!dix, Baza, Almeria, Vera, &c, he should have little 
difficulty in dethroning the fallen Abu Abdalla. Velez el Ru- 
bio. Vera, Muiacar, ^. opened tiieir gates on the. first suin- 
mons. But me Christians failed before Huescar, Baza, and 
Tabema ; and had the worst in more than one skirmish. In 
894, Fernando again hastened to the field at the head of 50,000 
foot, and 12,000 horse, resolved with this formidable force to 
deprive the Moors of all hopes of a successful resistance. 
Under the pretence that his arms were to be directed against 
only the enemy of his ally, he hoped to divide still further the 
Moorish power. He succeeded in his purpose : the people of 
Granada looked on, not indeed with indifierence, but certainly 
without much anxiety for themselves, while their ally marched 

* Autborities: Hernando del Pulgar, Zurita, Marmul, Carvajal, Luciue 
MarjneuB Sicalae; Blancas (Rerum AragoneusiUm Commentarii) ; Tara- 

Sba, De Regibua Hispanis (apud Schottum, torn. i. et iii.); and Cond^. by 
f arlea. The truth is, that the strangers (the Africans, &c. whom the in- 
babitants bad engaged as auxiliaries) were made slaves; and such even of 
the inhabitants as had obstinately opposed the surrender of the city were 
expelled ftom it. As usual, the mosques were immediately purified, and 
converted into Christian temples. 
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ag^ainst the pLaces which still held for £1 Zagal. Abu AbdaUa, 
howei0sr, was aware of the result: he even purchased a tem- 
porary security, by consenting not only to abandon his uncle, 
W to receive into Granada itself a Christian garrison ; in other 
words, to .deliver that capital, after the destruction of £1 Zagal, 
into the binds of Fernando. In return, he was to receive ami* 
pie domains, under the title of vassalage from his feudal supe- 
rior. Though the conditions of the alliance were secret, £1 
Zagal, convinced that he should now have to encounter the 
whole power of the Castilians, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
His kinsman, the cid Yahia, with 10,000 men, he sent to Baza, 
which he rightly judged would be one of the first places to be 
invested by Fernando. 

QQ. Having reduced Xucar, the Christian monarch, as had 
been foreseen, laid siege to Baza. I'his place, which 
was situated on the declivity of a hill; which was strong 
alike by nature and art, and defended by a powerful garrison ; 
made a brave resistance during several months : but in the end, 
seeing that the provisions were exhausted, and many of the 
soldiers cut off in the frequent sorties; that the Christians had 
intrenched their camp, and were even encouraged to perse- 
vere by the arrival of queen Isabel ; Yahia wrote to £1 2^agal 
to sav that the place must inevitably be surrendered unless 
speedihr succored. The ktter, who was busily occupied ia 
the derence of Guadix, could not spare a single soldier for the 
relief of Blaza : it was therefore constrained to capitulate; but 
conditbns highly advantag^us to the people were dbteined 
from the two sovereigns. Yahia, who had several interviews 
with these sovereigns in their own camp, received signal proofs 
of their favor : the unsolicited grant ot some rich £»nains, as 
an indemnification for the loss of his government, and the win- 
ning behavior of the queen, are said to have made so deep an 
impression on his mind, that be vowed not only never agam to 
take up arms against his liege superior, but to embrace their 
religion, and even to prevail on his kinsman £1 Zagal to dis- 
continue a fruitless resistance, and submit as he nad done. 
That such resistance must be eventually vain ; that it would 
only defer the inevitable hour of submission, and by exasper- 
ating the enemy it must harden the conditions of final surren- 
der ; were truths too evident to be disputed ; and Yahia mi^ht, 
therefore, be held blameless for bis conduct on this occasion. 
He represented to £1 Zagal, that Heaven, by unexpectedly 
uniting the two crowns of Castile and Aragon, had decreed 
that a thu*d, the crown of Granada, should ornament the same 
brows ; that fate was resistless, and prompt submission was the 
only path remaining to avoid either slavery or expulsion. like 
a true Mussulman, £1 2^gal coincided in his kinsman's doo- 
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trine of predestination ; he acknowledged that ^ Allah in his 
eternal decrees had resolved the destruction of Granada ;" and 
he consented to throw himself on the generosity of Fernando. 
He too hastened to the Christian camp ; and if personal kind- 
ness, or even regal liberality, could have atoned for the loss of 
a throne, he might have been satisfied. Like Yahia, he re- 
received ample domains, to be for ever possessed by his de- 
scendants,* on his consenting to receive Christian garrisons into 
Almeria and Goadix, the inhabitants of which were guaran- 
tied in all their privileges as subjects. Purchena, ^bema, 
Almunecar, Salobrena, and some other towns of the Alpujar- 
ras, were eager to follow the example of Baza ; so that the 
once proud kingdom of the Moors was almost literally confined 
to the walls of the capital. 

Nothing now remained but to complete the overthrow 
of the Moorish power by the conquest of Granada. In ^Jj? 
virtue of the preceding convention, Fernando summoned ^^' 
Abu Abdalla to receive a Castilian garrison. The poor shadow 
of a king in vain appealed to the magnanimity of his ally, whom 
he besought to remain satisfied with the rich spoils already ac- 
quired. The bare mention of such a proposal would have 
cost him his head, in the then excited state of feeling. The 
disastrous position of Mohammedan a^irs, which they imputed, 
not without some justice, to his ambition and his subsequent 
inactivity, aroused their wrath so much, that they rose against 
him, and would doubtless have been satisfied with nothing less 
than his blood, had he not precipitately fled into the Alhambra. 
Ere long, however, the violence of the commotion ceased, as 
every one perceived the necessity of combining to save the 
capital Its fiite was for a time suspended by the arrival of 
numerous voltinteers from the neighboring towns, especially x 
from the villages of the Alpujarras, which had not yet ac- 
knowledged the Christian sway ; and from several other places, 
which now openly revolted. Abu Abdalla endeavored to re- 
gain the good-will of his people by vigorously preparing for 
3ieir defence, and even by making incursions on the new pos- 
sessions of the Christians. But neither the revolt nor his own 
efibrts were of much avail. The inhabitants of Adra were 
signally punished for their want of faith ; the king was com- 
pelled-to seek shelter within his walls^ from the summit of 
which he soon perceived the advancing cross of his enemies.! 

* Tbe jiuriadiction of Andaraz; V^e valley of Alhaman, containing 2000 
vanalB (between Malaga and Marbella); and half the produce of some salt 
mines : the annual return was four millions of maravedis. The following 
year Abdalla eJ Zagal, tired, perhaps, of living privately where he had ruled 
as a king, sold most of these possessions, and retired to Africa. 

t Pulgar, Cronica de los Seffores Reyes Catolicos Don Fernando y DoSa 
Isabel, p. 300, Slc. Zarita, Historia del Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn. ii. 

L2 
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Qtn In the spring of 897 (a. d. 1491,) Fernando invested 
^'' this great city with 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse. That 
the siege would be long and bloody was to be expected from 
tbe strength of the fortifications, and the fanaticism of the 
peopl& Same time, indeed, elapsed before the place 0Q^ld be 
effectually invested; convoys of provisions were frequently 
received, in spite of Fernando's vigilance ; and in the sorties 
which &om time to time took place, the advantage was not 
always on the side of the assailants. These partial actions so 
thinned the Christian host, that. the king at length forbade 
them ; and to protect his camp against the daring irruptions 
of the Moors, he surrounded it with thick walls and deep 
ditche& The enemy now saw that he was resolute in the 
reduction of the place, however tardy that reduction might 
prove. In despair at this politic expedient, Muza, the Moor- 
ish general, a man of great valor and ability, persuaded his 
followers to join him in storming the Christian intrenchmeitt& 
But the Christians did not wait to be stormed : no sooner did 
they comprehend the purpose of the advancing army, than 
they left their strong-hold to meet it The space between the 
camp and the citywalls now became the scene of a fearful 
struggle, which ended in the utter rout of the Mussulmans. 
To confine them within their fortifications was not enough finr 
Fernando: he resolved to cut theqi oW from all communica- 
tion witli tbe mountains whence their sustenance was derived, 
and patiently await the inevitable e^ct of famine. Havingr 
laid waste several leagues of the country, he placed detach- 
nients in all the passes which led to the 'city. His own sol- 
diers, whether in the camp or in the newly-erected city of 
Santa Fe,* which he built and fortified both as a security 
against the possible despair of tbe Moors, and for the greater 
comfort of his army and court, were abundantly supplied with 
every necessary. The privations to which they were now 
subject, caused the besieged inhabitants first to murmur, and 
next to threaten their imbecile ruler with destruction. In this 
emergency, Abu Abdalla hastily summoned a cpuncD, to hear 
the sentiments of his chief subjects on the deplorable posture 
of afiiiirs. All agreed that the camp, the city, and policy of 
Fernando, were &t too indicative of his unalterable determi- 
nation, and of the fate which ultimately, nay soon, swaited 
them ; that the people were worn put by abstinence and fa- 
tigue ; and that, as tiie necessity was imperative, an attempt 
should be made to procure favorable terms of capitulation finom 

Marmol Carvajal, Historia del Rebelion y Castieo de loi Moriscoa del Reyno 
de Granada, torn. i. lib. i. cap. 1$. Cond^, by Mail^s, Hiatoire4e la Domi- 
nation, icLui. 35a— 367. 
* About two lea|;ue8 w^st of Granada. 
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the Castilian. The hagib, Abul Cassem, a venerable <^d man, 
proceeded to the Christian eainp; and on the 22d day f3f Mo* 
barram, 8d7,* the following conditbns, among others, were 
agreed on between him and the commisBionerB of Fernando: 
— ^That the city shoald be surrendered in two montb9, anleas 
relieved in the interim ; that the Moorish king, his wasirs and 
sheiks, should swear allegiance to the two aovereigns, and 
that all the inhabitants shoald transfer their homage from Abu 
Abdalla to the victors; that Abu Abdalla should be provided 
with domains and estates sufficient to support him in becom- 
ing splendor; that every Mussulman should have entire 
literty, and preserve their present property; that they should 
be allowed the free exercise of their religion, their mosques, 
their al&quis,t and even their own laws ieuid judges; that du* 
ring three years they should be exempted from the contribu« 
Moos towards the support of the state, and that afterwards they 
shoald be subject to the same taxes only as they had paid to 
their own kings ; and that they should deliver up five hundred 
hostages fi)r the iaithftil performance of these stipu]ati<»)84 
These conditions were laid by Abul Cassem before the coun- 
cil of Abu Abdalla, and were regarded with mournful solem- 
nity. Many of the members were naturally and deeply a& . 
fected at the prospect before them. Muza advised them rather 
to perish than to surrender; and seeing his expostulations un- 
availing, he left the hall of deliberation, took his horse and 
arms, issued from the gate Elvira, and was heard of no more. 
After his departure, Abu Abdalla said, '* It is not courage that 
we want, but the means of resistance ; iU fate has shed its 
baneful influence over the kingdom, and has unnerved us all. 
What resource is left us 1 The storm has destroyed all !" The 
justice of the royal complaint was acknowledged by all ex- 
cept the lowest populace^ whose fanaticism would probablv 
have buried ^e city in ruins, had not the king, with tlie ad- 
vice of his sheiks, entreated Fernando to take possession of the 
city somewhat earlier than had been stipulated — an entreaty 
to which the Castilian king lent a willing ear. 
It was on the fourth day of the moon Rabia I.,} at the dawn 

* A. H. 897 opent Noveinber 3. 1491 : hence November SS. 
t Fek et/cJwAot, Titude et la science de la loi, la jurisprudence ; fakUk, na 
doeteitr, de la loi, on, si vous Toulez, un jurisconsult'e. Cest d'ou vient le 
SMM Espafnof o^aqtA.'^—D'BtrktloL 

I The conditions may be seen at length in BIarmol^Carva)al, Historiad^ 
Bebelion y Castigo de los Moriscos, torn. i. 
I Which year opens, as before observed, November 3. 1^1 :— 

Muharram 30 November - • S8 • 

0aAr • • • • 99 December • . 31 

Rabia I. - - 4 January ' • • 4 

63 93 

Hence January 4. 1499. 
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of day, that Abu Abdalla sent his fiunily and treasures into 
the Alpujarias, while he himself, accompanied by fifty horse- 
men, rode out to meet Fernando, whom he saluted as his liege 
lord. The keys of the city were delivered to the latter by 
Abul Cassem: the Christians entered, and their standards 
were speedily hoisted on the towers of the Alhambra, and all 
the fortresses in the place. The fourth day following, Fer- 
nando and his royal consort made a solemn entry into the city, 
which they made the seat of an archbishopric, and in wjiich 
they abode several months. In what manner they observed 
the conditions of its surrender will be seen in the next section. 
As for the feeble Abu Abdalla, he had not courage to re-enter 
it As he disconsolately took the road to the Alpujarras, and from 
time to time cast back his weeping eyes on the magnificent 
towers behind him, his mother, the sultana Zorayda, is said to 
have observed, " Thy womanly tears for the loss of thy king- 
dom become one who had not courage to'defend it like a man !** 
He did not long remain in Spain. Like his uncle, he sold his 
domains, and retired to Afiica, where he died in battle, de- 
fending the throne of his kinsman the king of Fez.* Two 
princes of the &mily, Yahia and his son, remained in the Pe- 
ninsula, where they embraced the Christian religi(», and were 
laden with honors and wealth by their new sovereign. 
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CHAP. L 

THE ASTURIA8, LEON, AND CASTILE. 71&~1516. 

1. The Asturias and Leon. 718 — 1037. 

1^^^ The more zealous or more independent Christians^ 
^ who, afler the triumphs of Tarik and Musa, were dis- 
yiQ^ satisfied with the submission of Theodomir,f gradually 
forsook their habitations in the south to seek a more se- 
cure asylum amidst the northern mountains of their country. 
They knew that in the same hills the sacred fire of liberty had 
been preserved, in defiance of Carthaginian, or Roman, or 
Goth; and they felt that to them was now confided the duty 

of reviving its escpirmg anbers. At first, mdeed, the number 

- — ■ ■ ■ — , — 

* " Eacaroio y p-an ridiculo de la fortona, que acaci6 la maerte A este rey 
en defenu de reyno ageno. no ha habiendo os^do morir defendiendo el 
suyq/*~JMiinRo/ Careajal, But Abdalla, however criminally ambitious and 
weak, was no coward. 

t See Vol. I. p. 157. 
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which resorted to these solitudes was few, and actuated by the 
mere hope of individual safety : but as the Mohammedan ex- 
eeeees became more frequent and intolerable; as neither 
prompt submission, nor the solemnity of treaties, could ffuar- 
anty the unhappy natives from plunder, persecution, and de- 
etruction;* and, consequently, as the number of refbgees in* 
creased, the possibility of a combined defence on a larger 
scale, and even of laying the foundation of an in&nt state, was 
eagerly indulged. The care of the sacred relics, which, on 
the reduction of Toledo, were carefully conveyed to these 
mountain fastnesses— the presence not only of prelates, but 
of nobles descended from the blood of the uoths — that devo- 
tion to a good cause, that sense of duty, which adversity never 
6ils to elevate and to confirm-Huid the necessity of sel^pre- 
servation, — ^united these refugees in an indissoluble bond. Well 
aad nobly had they fought for their country and altars on the 
plain of Xerea ; well and noblyi and, as they hoped, with more 
success, were they determmed to fight for their mountain- 
home and their banished fiiith. But they could do nothing 
without a head : they proceeded to elect one ; and their uaam- 
mous suffrage fell on Phato, said to be the son of Favila 
duke of Cantabria»t belonging to the royal house of Chindas- 
windt to whom they intrusted the defence of all that was dear 
to them — their liberty and their religion4 

At the time this uneauivooal demonstration of defi- «r. q 
ance was made by the Christians, Alhaur, the Moham- f~^ 
medan governor, was in Gaul ; but one of his generals, JSv 
ALcaman, accompanied, as we are informed, by 3ie rene- 
gade archbishop Oppas, and obedient to his orders^ assembled 
a ooosiderahle force, and hastened into the Asturias, to crush 
the nsing insurrection. Arriving at the foot of the Asturian 
mountains without obstacle, the Arabian general did not hesi- 
tate to plunge into the defiles : passing along the valley of 
Cangaa, he came to the foot of Mount Auseva, near the river 

* Tbe arebbishop Rodriio drawa a worse view of tbe desolation of 
Bpaio than even Isidore or Beja (as before qaoted, vol. i. p. 163.) •' " Chil- 
dren are dashed on tbe ground, young men beheaded ; their fathers fall in 
battle ; the old men massaered, the women reserved for greatipr misfortune" 
He telia us, that ** wery cathedral in Spain was burned or destroyed ;" that 
'* the national substanee, he was plundered, except what the bishops could 
save in the Asturias ;** that " the cities which were too strong to be storm- 
ed immediately, were deluded into a surrender;" that "oaths and treaties 
were uniformly broken by the Arabs," Jkie. Both he and Isidore may exag- 
gerate, but the exaggeration only proves the fact. 

t tliift monk of Albelda (apud Florez, Espafia Sagrada, x}ii. 450.) calls 
Pelayo the son of Bermudo, and nephew or king Eoderic. Hia origin is 
wrapped in roach obscurity. 

t *' Tune Pelagium sibi, filium quondam FavJlani Daeis, ex semine regio. 
prfneipem elegerunt ; et arearo cum senatorum pignoribus quam in Ast'uriis, 
aimol transtiuerunt, ei praeipue ad defensionem tradiderunt."--i8iia«t<«mM 
aslaM«tjc«a«{«. See Appendix B. i 
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Sella.* On the heights of Covadanga, and in the cavern oi 
St Mary, the email hut resolute hand of Pelayo was conceal- 
ed, waiting for the attack. Loth to run the risk of one where 
the advantage of position was so much in favor of the Chris- 
tians, Alxaman is said to have dispatched Oppas to Pelajo^ 
representing to that prince the inutility c€ resistance, and the 
advantage of instant submission. The refusal of the Asturian, 
who well knew his position, and what stout hearts he com- 
manded, was followed by the ascent of the Arabs up the steep 
acclivity. But their consternation could be equalled only by 
their surprise when huge rocks and stones came thanderinff 
down on their dense ranks, by which they were precipitate 
into the narrow valley below. The destruction did not end 
here : it met those who attempted to ascend the o]q^te ac- 
clivity. Thousands were crushed beneath the vast fragments; 
and the rest would speedUy have shared the same fate, had 
they not precipitately fled by the way they had.advanced. The 
confusion attending this retrograde movement was turned to 
good account by me Christians, who now issued from their 
hiding-places, and inflicted a terrific loss on the fugitives. The 
extent of that loss we should vainly attempt to estimate;! bat 
that it was great may be learned from the very admission of 
the vanquished,! ^^^ ^^^ ^^ inspiired them with a terror which 
rendered them unwiUmg to resume their incursion into this 
fatal region, mav be inferred fi-om then: subsequent inactivity. 
Alxaman was skin at the head of one divison of the Moors ; 
while his colleague Suleyman, who commanded another, shared 
the same fate. Oppas, too, is said to have been taken prisoner, 
and justly put to death for his treachery.^ This was splendid 
success ; but it was almost equalled by the defeat of Maz^uza. 
This chief, who was then governor of a northern city,|| hearing 

— ■■ - -- 

* The grotto of Our Lady of Covadunga is about twelve Eoglish miles 
from the Bay of Biscay. 

t " In eodem namque loco centum viginti quatuor millia Caldeorum sunt 
interfecii," are the words of Sebaati&n. Ferreras (ii. 454., HermiUy's trans- 
lation) evidently Suspects a gross exaggeration on the part of some tran- 
scriber. Most of his countrymen, however, will allow of none. Probably 
the eentum has been added ; and even then the loss of the Mohammedans 
would be sufficiently great. 

t'«Eod»ce (Alxaman) bellum adversus Christianos susceptum est, sed 
infeustoexitu; quippe is ingenteciade affectos, fug& saluti oonsuluit; ejus 
verocolIegaSolimanusben Schahabuscum maxima exercitus parte oocu- 
buit, anno scilicet Bgirte 139, die 2 Rabii posterioris.'*— j96« Bakir, f^e»ti» 
Serica (apud Gasiri, BibTiotheca Arab. Hisp. ii. 33.). There must be an error 
in this date, which need not surprise us in an author of the 13th century 
(Abu Bakir died in ▲. h. 658.). See Appendix C. 

$ We know not why Pellicer and Masdeu should doubt the presence of 
this apostate in the Asturias, except, indeed, as it opposes their arbitrary 
chronology. ^ 

II Most MS9. have Oegio, now Gijon, which lies on the Cantabrian Sea ; 
but there is some difficulty in believing that the Moors penetrated so ftr 
northwards. The place, says Sebastian, was in the Asturias; but so was 
Leon (Legio), in ancient times. What makes the uncertainty still stronger 
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of the disastroos defeat of his coimtrjrmen, and appreheiuiive 
that the enemy would aeon be upon hun, oidered his troops to 
retreat; but he was overtaken, defeated, and idain by the As- 
torian hero; These memorable events fiked the destmy of the 
inftnt kingdom : they were the first of a successicm of tri- 
umph^ which, though sometimes tardy, and often neutralized 
fay accident, ended in the final expulsion of the invaders from 
toe Peninsula The Asturias were now left in the undisturbed 
possession of the Christians, nor were the Mohammedans for 
some years in any disposition to assail their formidable neigh- 
bcJTs.* 

The results of these victories were highly favorable to the 
Christians, who began (in the Asturias) to found towns, to re- 
pair such as had sufiered, and to cultivate the ground with 
nope. The remainder of Pelayo's reign is unknown : it was 
probably passed in peace.t He died in 737, and was buried in 
the church of St Eulalia, at Congas de Onis. This hero is 
entitled to the grateful reverence of posterity. His patriotism, 
his valor, his religious fervor, must have been unrivalled, or he 
would scarcely have ventured, with a mere handful of men, to 
stem the torrent of Mohammedan invasion. Above all, he 
appears to great advantage when contrasted with Theodomir, 
who, however amiable in private life, and even courageous in 
the battle-field, cannot escape our censure for tamely submit- 
ting to the hateful and despicable yoke of the Arabs.| 

It the fact, that Olalia, where Manuza was overtaken and defeated, may 
either be the valley of that name, near Oviedo, or a town south of Leon, 
tad not ftir fk-om ^torga. Possibly, however, it was Gijon. Yet Leon, a'c- 
cording to the chronicle of Albelda, had a governor named Manuza, who 
appears to be the same with Othraan ben Abineza ; but he was slain, not by 
Ihe Christians, but by the orders of the emir Abderahroan.- There must 
tur^y.have been two of the name, or the Christian chroniclers have irre- 
trievably confounded events, persons, and dates. 

* We find so much confusion, so much contradiction, sometimes so much 
ImprobaUility, in the obscure authorities for this period, whether Arabic or 
Chriatian, that we almost despair of forming a rational connected narrative 
Af the reign of Pelayo. Where authorities are at variance, reason should 
indeed dteide ; but 'it is sometimes impossible to say which hypothesis is 
most reasonable, or rather least unreasonable. Almost every sentence of 
the preceding paragraph in the text ought to commence with " probably," 
" it 18 said," " it is believed," &c. We will not attempt to ttz the exact years 
when the above victories were won, nor what space of time elapsed between 
them : it is sufficient that they took place in the reign of Pelayo ; viz. be- 
tween 718 and 737. 

t Rodrigo of Toledo is the only one who my» that Pelayo won other 
battles ; bat as be does not tell us when or where, and as none are men- 
tioned by preceding historians, we may safely reject them. The misbe- 
lievers had received too good a lesson to resume hostilities, and it is not 
likely that the Asturians could be strong enough to invade either Leon or 

Galleia. , 

t Bebastianus Salmanticensis Chronicon (apud Florez, EspaKa .Sagrada. 
xiii. 481.). Monachi Albeldensis Chronicon (apud eundem, xiii. 450.). Mo- 
nachi Sibensis Qironicon (apud eundem, xvii. 281—284.). Ximenes, Rerum 
in Hispania Gestarum, lib. iv. cap. 3. Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi, 
Jib.iT. (apud Scbottum, Hispania ulustrata, torn. ii. et iv.). Alonso el Sabio, 
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myv Of Fatila, the son and successor of Pelayo^ nadunp 
Tj is known bey<«id bis brief reign and tragical death, m 

J^ 739, he was killed by a boar, while hunting in the neigh- 
' borhood of the church of the Holy Cross, which he had 
founds* 
,j^ Alfonso L, surnamed the Catholic, a son-in-law of 

r^ Pelayo, descended, w^ are told, from Leovigild, was the 

^j next prince on whom the sufirages of the Asturians Mi : 
not that Favila left no children ; but they weredoab^eas 
of tender age, and therefore uniitted for bearin||[ so hea^ a 
burden as the duties of monarchy in times so cnticaLf fee- 
sides, among these rude mountaineers, hereditary right seems 
to have been as much unknown as among their Gothic fiitb- 
ers; the crown, however, was always confined to the same 
&mily, and the election was generally sure to &11 on the next 
prince in succession, provided he was not disqualified for the 
dignity either by age, or impotence of body or of mind.} 

Though no record remains of Alfonso s battles with the 
Arabs, it is certain that he must have been victor in several; 
for he made ample additions to his territories. Lugo, Orense, 
and Tu^, in Galicia; Braga, Oporto, Viseo, and Chaves, in 
Lusitania ; Leon, Astorga, Simancas, 2>imora, Sakunanca, and 
Ledesma, in the kingdom of Leon ; Avila, Sepulveda, Sc^ 
via, Osma, Coruna del Conde, Lara, and Saldana in CastUe; 
-—these, and many other places of less note, were reduced by 
him. It appears, however, that he acted with cruelty towards 

Croniea de Espitila, part iii. cap. 2. Abu Bakir, Vestis Serica (apilK Casiri, 
ii. 33.). Cond^, as spoiled by Marlte, Histoire de la Domination, &c. torn, 
i. paaaim. D'Herbelot, Bibliotbeque Orientate, art. Mousa.&c 

* "On the spot where Favila was lulled, a monastery, called San Pedrv 
ds Fltf«»««ea, was built by Alfonso I. On tbe door of the church belonipng 
to this monastery is a rude representation of the last scenes of F^ Vila's 
life. In one part there is a horseman in mail, with a helmet on his bead 
and a hunting: epear in his hand, and a lady endeavoring to detain him. In 
another part, finding that he was not to be detained, she is kissing him, as 
if to bid him adieu. In the third, there is the horseman with his sword run 
throug[h the body of a boar ; and at the same time the animal is grasping 
the shield with its fore feet, and with open mouth aiming at him. Repre- 
sentations nearly similar, though not of equal antiquity, are to be found 
sculptured in other churches of the Asturias and of Navarre."— fitaiEnw/, 
JVMs9 to the Higtonaf de lee Cinee ObUpoe, p. 95. 

As the ministry and church were erected by the immediate saceessor of 
Favila, at th6 entreaty of the princess Hermesinda, daughter of Pelayo, 
and wife of Alfonso I., it may be admitted as conveying a correct account 
of that princess untimely end.— See Morales, Creniea Generair tom. iv. IbL 
15, 16. 

t " A la verdad, en las circumstancias en que se hallaba aquel reyno, 1% 
corona real tenia mas espinas que diamantes.**— Ortir, iii. 17. 

t Mariana says, that Alfonso inherited in virtue of Pelayo's will. This 
is one of the assertions so common in this writer, without the shadow of a 
foundation. Equally unfounded is the assertion that he inherited in right 
of his wife, Hermesinda, though that circumstance would doubtless have 
some weight with the electors. His best claim was, that " in tempore Egi 
earn et Witizani regnm, princeps militie fuiV— Sebastian. 
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the Mohammedan inhabitanta, whom he exterminated to 
make room fer his Christian oolonistB.* Such cruelty, indeed, 
was just retribution on the heads ai the followers ik a san- 

guinary &ith ; but posterity must g^rieve to see the laurels of, 
le hero stained with blood unnecessarily shed. Biscay, too, 
and 'Navarre, obeyed Alfonso; so that his kingdom extended 
fiom the western shores of Galicia into Aiagon, and from the 
Gantabrian.sea to the southern boundaij of the Tierra de 
Campos; that is, over aboutxxie fourth of all Spain. To ac- 
count fyr the rapidity and extent of these ccmquests— con- 
quests, however, which for the most part were freijuently lost 
and regained in succeeding wars, and few of which he him- 
self retained — the reader Iras only to remember the civil dis- 
sensions of Mohammedan Spain some years prior to the ac- 
cseasion of the cali{& Abderahman. 

But Alfonso was not merely a conqueror: the colonies 
which he established, the towns which he founded or Te^xareA^ 
the churches which he built or repaired, are justly adduced as 
mgsal monuments of his {latriotism and religious zeaL Hence 
tM appellation of OstAoIto— an appellation which continpes 
at the present day to distiqguish his successors. His end, 
which happened in 757, corresponded with his life.f 

f^UKLA. L, the eldest son of Alfonso, is represented as mb^ 
st^ in disposition, as cruel in his habits, and valiant in . 
war. Of his valor, however, so ftfr are the Arabian .go 
writers from making mention, that they represent him 
as the tributary of their king Abderahman.^ On the cdntraxyy 
the early Chnstian chroniclera speak of a battle in whidi 
54^000 of the Mohammedans fell ; the general, Omar, son of 
Abderahman, being, say they, among me prisoners, was put 
to death by the victor. As no mention is made of such a son 

* " Omnes quoque Arabes occujuttores supradictarum dVitatum t'nte*^ 

X That a man who ** sine oflbnsione jerf a Deutti ei eedettam ;7itani'aMii* 
to mirabilem dnxit," ibould depart this world with hope, may be readily 
supposed; but we are required to believe that at the moment of departure, 
a choir of angels announced hie approaching glory : *' Nee boo stupendom 
■iraenlan," says a chronicler, " pretermittendum est, quod boradisoes- 
sionia ejus cariisnmi actum est. Nam cum spiritum emisisset in tempests 
noetifl silentio, et cum servi pallatini diligentissime corpus illius ojbaenras- 
sent, Bubito in alira aoditnr a euoetis ezcubantibus vox angelonim psallen* 
.tinn, Eee€ qtbamodo UUlitur jKstiw, d n0$iu eoiuiderat ; tt viri jiuU tMun- 
tar, 0t HAM pereipit corde: et fade iniquitmtie etiblatMe eet juetne, et erit in 
jMcs e^ttitura ejue. (Isaiah, chap. Ivii.) And as if afraid that there wonkl 
bepeople heretical enough to demur at assenting to the prodigy, be adds : — 
" Roe verum esse protaus oognosdte, nee fkbuiosum dictum fraitetis : alio* 
4«in taeere magis eligerem quAm fUsa promera malnissem.** Not a single 
Uetorian of Spain, from bishop Sebastian to Masdeu and Ortiz, has Tentor- 
ed to ezpnas his disbelief of the miracle I 

t See Vol. I. page 825. 
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by Mohammedan writefSj nor of any battle between the aimieg 
of the two princes^ and as the* powerful Abderahman was 
not likely to leave unavenged so heavy a calamity, doubts 
mi^ reasonably be entertained of the alleged &ct 

The harsh character of Fruela, joined perhaps to the natu- 
ral inconstancy of man, led to a revolt inGalicia and Biscay f^ 
but he succeeded in repressing both, and he inflicted a hesv^ 
punishment on the rebela The man, indeed, who >Vith his 
own hands shed the blood of an innocent brother, was not 
lijsely to i^pare ^ilty subjects. But in the end, finding his 
yoke intolerable, or perhaps resolved no longer to obey a fra- 
tricide, his people rose anid slew him, affcer a reign of some* 
what mote thaii eleven years, in a. d. 768. He was buried 
in thei'ising city of Oviedo, in which he had founded a church 
in honor of our Savior, and Which he is believed to have had 
some share in amplifying.! 

768 ^ AvKtLio, the cou8in| and successor of Freula, 
. nothing is known, but that, according to the Christian 
Yv4 writers, he lived in peace with the Moors; and that, 
after a struggle, he reduced to obedience the Bhtves 
and fireedmen who had revolted against their lords. -But the 
Mohammedans will not allow that he thus remained unmo- 
lested by their great king Abderahman. They assert, that, on 
his endeavoring to evade the tribute covenanted with Fruekt 
he was at least twice defeated by two Arabian generals, ajid 
that he esteemed himself fortunate in beingable to procure 
peace on the same conditicm dT vassalage. Though, for rea- 
sons before assigned, { doubts may well be entertained of the 
genuineness of this treaty, it is ikot unreasonable to suppose, 
tiiat in the infimcy of their power the Asturian kings might be 
sometimes constrained to pay tribute to those of Qn-dova, but 
for their possessions in Leon and GdUda only. These lay 
constantly open to the irruptions of the Moslems, while the 
Asturias were protected by their natural strength. Hence, 
the writers of both nations may bo right,— ;-the A£>hammedan8 
in asserting that tribute was once paid to their kings, and the 
Christians m vindicating their ancient independence ; the king 
might be as fr^e in the Asturias as he was fettered in his 
southern and western provinces, — ^As litde is known of Stuo^ 
son-in-law of Alfonso I., and brother of Aurelio, who was 

* In the latter of theM places he made captive a beautiftal lady, whcMn 
he afterwards married, and by whom he had a son, Alfonso the Chaste. 

t Authorities the same as those faist quoted. Fruela is praised by modem 
historians of Spain, from Rodrig^ of Toledo to Hariana, forenforciiig^deri- 
cal celibacy, and thereby repairing the ruinous laxity of Witiza's law. In 
vain should we seek a foundation for such a statement in authors nearest 
to the times. 

i Nephew of Alfonso I. § See Vol. I. page 226. 
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footed kin^ in 774. T[^t he continued at peace with ,^. 
the Aral» is certain* but on what tenns is doubtfhl; v~ 
the dark expression in the monk of Albelda, that Spain JSq 
enjoyed peace with the Moors through his mother 
(J^ania ab causam matris pacem habuU) would lead us to 
infer that there was some aoser relation between the royal 
ftmilies of the two nations than is generally suuposed. In his 
reign, as m that of Fruela, the Gsoicians revolted, and were 
reduced to obedience. But the most memorable event of tins 
period is the arrival df Charlema^e, whose invasion, dubious 
alike in its pretendons and resiut, has been sufficienUy ex- 
posed on a former occasion. Silo died in 783.* 

Maursoato, the bastard son of Alfonso I.^ who usurp- p^r^ 
ed the crown to the prejudice of his nephew Alfonso^ ^ 
son of Fruela, would also descend almost imnoticed to J^ 
posteritv, were it not for the famous tribute ascribed to 
him. Despairing of a successful opposition to the party 
of the young prmce, he is said to have triumphed by the aid 
of Abderahmai^; and that either through gratitude, or in 
compliance with the demand of his ally, he agreed to pay 
thenceforth an annual tribute— not of money, or horses, or 
arms, but— -of a hundred damsels (all to be distinguished for 
beauty) to omameat the harems of the misbelievera His 
memory, however, does not deserve to be charged with so odi- 
ous a stain ; first, because no mention whatevei* is made of 
such a tribute hy the Mohammedan writers, nor by the Chris* 
tian prior to Rodrigo of Toledo;! and next, because it would 
have been difficult, perhaps hnpossihle, to furnish that number 
annaallv of beautiful maidens from dominions so bounded and 
so thinly peopled as those which obeyed the early Asturian 
kings.$ Probably, however, as we collect from an author con- 
temporary with Rodrigo^ don Lucas of Tuy, the two sove- 
reigns might agree to encourage marriages between their re- 
spective subjects; a policy which Abderahman is known to 

» ^ ■ ■ »l ■■ W 1 ■ ^ ■ ■ ■! ^- ■ WW^- ■——^■1 ■■■III ■■! ■ 

* SebastianuB Salmanticengis, necQon Monachi Albeldensis Chronica 
(apud Florez, EspaHa Sagrada, ziii. 48^— 451.). Roderieiis Toletanus, Re- 
ram in Biapania Gestanm, iib. iv. ; at Lncaa Tudeiieia, Cbronioon Mundi, 
lib. IT. (apad Scbottam, Hieqpania Uluitrata, torn. ii. et iv.). Alonso el Sa- 
bio, Cronica de Eapafla, part iii. cap. 6. Cond6, aa spoiled by Marias, Bia- 
. tolfe ie la Domination, &c. torn. i. (reign of Abderkihman). 

Sebastian tells us, that this kin^ went to Merida,and ibreibly brong ht 
away the remains of St. Eulalia, which he placed in his newly-erected 
dmrch of St John the Evangelist at Pravia. For the monasteries founded 
in the same reign, the reader may see Yepes, Cronica General de 'San Be* 
nito, torn. iii. ; and Sandoval, Cinco Obispos (notes.) 

t " The tribute of the hundred virgins is neither inconsistent with Mo- 
hammedan manners, nor in itself improbabre.**—An(£A<y'« Cid^ p. 377. 
Granted ; bat history must look to authority, in preference to probability 
without it. - 

X The Asturian women are very ugly. 
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have followed. Bat in either case, the usurper would well 
deserve the ill repute in which his name is mentioned by pee^ 
terity.* 

m^ On the death of Mauregato^ in 788, Bbrm udo I. was 
y^ elected to the throne. The nohles who were known to 
•^^ have heen concerned in the murder of Fruela, were 
naturally desirous to exclude Alfonso, in the appreh^i- 
sion that he would seek to revenge that deed of darkness. 
Benmido, too, the nephew of Alfonix) the Catholic, was Uie 
only remaining prince of the race of Recared ; and though in 
holy orders, and averse to the regal office, it was not only 
forced on him, but he was in a manner constrained to marry. 
He did not long exercise it : whether through disgust wi&i 
the dignity^ or tiirough a conviction that it would be better 
filled by his nephew, or, more probably, from conscientious 
scruples, he resolved to separate from his wife, and to abdicate 
in, favor of that princa He had little difficulty in persuading 
his nobles to acknowledge Alfonso; as the mild disposition of 
the latter seemed to them a sufficient guarantee that revenge 
would be sacrificed to policy.f 

MQI Alvonbo II., better known as Alfimso the Gkaste, be- 
^ to ^!"^ ^ reign in 791. That he was not unworthy the par- 
Q^ ttality of his uncle, or the afiection of his people, ap- 
pears both fixxn the victories he obtained over the Mo- 
hammedans,^ and fix)m his patriotic rule. Yet he was doomed 
to experience the ordinary ingratitude of men ; for, not long 
after his accession, he was forcibly seized, and confined in a 
monastery; not b^ a small party^ Imt by a formidable army of 
rebels. That confinement, however, appears to have been 
of short duration ; some of his faithful vassals hastened to his 
retreat, and brought him in triumph to Oviedo, where he es- 
tablished his court That city, which now became the capital 
of his kingdom, he enlarged and embellished : many of the 
edifices erected by him were distinguished for equal magnifi- 
cence and extent The church of San Salvador,* in particu- 
lar, which occupied thirty years in building, is a well-known 
andjustly admired monument of his taste imd religious zeal* 

Though the reign of Alfonso exceeded fifty years hi dura- 
tion, it contains very little to strike the attention, if we ex- 
cept his wars with the Mohammedans. This surname of the 

* There is a pun an tbe occasion of his burial at Pravia, whqre be always 
held his court : "Oomo fbe pravo (wicked), en Pravia fue sepult^o."— Ji)sr- 
rertu.. 

t Bermudo is said by the monk of Albelda to have been at war with the 
Arabs ; but as this is the only Christian anthority for the statement, and aa 
no mention of such a war is made by this Mohammedans themselves, it may 
be regarded as at least doubtfUl. 

t See Vol. I. p. 2S8. 
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ChasHe bas procured him great veneration ; so much, indeed, 
that hifi want of canonization seems to have surprised not a 
few of his countrymen. Whether his continence arose from 
mistaken piety or from natural causes, is not worth the trouble 
of inquiring."' The national writers, however, from Rodrigo 
of Toledo downwards, agree that his sister Xunena had not 
received the same eift; that she clandestinely married with 
Sancho, count of Saldana ; and that the issue of this marriage 
was the famous Bernardo del Carpio, whose exploits form so 
prominent a portion of ^bulous history. Not only those ex- 
ploits^ hut this hero himself and his two parents, are creations 
of the imagination.! 

Ld 84% Ramibo I., son of king Bermudo the Deacon, q^o 
was eloeted successor to Alfonso. As at the time of his y*^ 
election the prince happened to be absent on a matrimo- (^ 
nial excursion, one Nepotiano, an Asturian count, and a ^^^' 
kinsman of the deceased kincf, aspired to the crown. Ramiro 
hastened to vindicate his right ; his competitor also collected 
followers ; a battle ensued, to the favor of the rightful sove- 
reign ; Nepotiano fled, was overtaken, deprived 6[ his eyes, 
and shut up in a monastery. This was not the only rebel who 
troubled the repose of Ramiro. A feifir years afler his acces- 
sion, Aldrete, a count of the palace, formed a dangerous con- 
spiracy against him ; but a seasonable discoveiy of the plot 
enabled him to dissipate it, and to ccmsign the ronner to the 
same dark solitude as Nepotiano. 

This king was no less successful against his foreign than 
his domestic enemies. The Scandinavian vikingur, afler 
ravaging the coasts of France, appeared before Gijon, in the 
Asturias ; but finding the place too well defended to be assail- 
ed with impunity, they proceeded round the coast to Coruna. 
There they landed, and committed their usual atrocities, qntil 
the Asturian king hastened to oppose them. Being defeated 
by him, and seventy of their vessels burnt, they proceeded 
onwards, doubled Cape St. Vincent, and, as already related, 
inflicted heavy mischief on the Mohammedan possessions of 
the south. B^ Sebastian of Salamanca, he is said to have 
been twice victorious also over the ^racens, — a circum- 
stance, however, of which not the slightest intimation is 
given by the Mohammedan writers. One of these, the famous 
victory of Clavijo, is notoriously fabulous.]: 

Ordono I., son of the deceased king, ascended the Astu- 

* By Lueae Tadeneis the king is said to have been betrothed, if not mar* 
riad, to a French princess ; but he never even saw her. 

t See Appendix D. 

X Authorities : the chronicles in Florez, Roderic of Toledo, Lucas of Tuy, 
and Alonso el Sabio. For this celebrated fable, see Appendix E. 
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gs^ rian throne at an earl^ age. One of his first objects 
^r was to fortify his frontier places against the incursions 
QAo of the Mc^mmedans, and to repeople sach as had lain 
^^ waste since the time of Alfonso L Leon, Amaya, Astor- 
ga, and Tuy were among the number. In his firequent con- 
tests with the enemy, he was almost uniformly successfuL 
For most of his successes he was, doubtless, indebted to the 
dissensions of Muza and Omar, who rebelled against the king* 
of Cordova, and obtained possession of Saragossa, Huesca, 
Tudela, and even Toledo. Not satisfied with defeating the 
forces of his lawfiil sovereign, Muza turned his arms against 
Ordona Near Albelda the rebel was signally defeated by 
tiie Christian king ; the greater put of his army was destroy- 
ed; his treasures were lost; his son-in-law fell before his 
ejres; and he himself almost dead of his wounds, had great 
difiiculty in escaping. Albelda, too, which Muza had fortified, 
was speedily reduced. No sooner was his defeat known at 
Toledo, than his son, the governor of that important place, 
declared himself the vassal of the Asturian. Ordoiio, at the 
close of his reign, was undisturbed master of the whole coun- 
try, firom the Aj of Biscay to Salamanca. 

Under Ordofto the Normans again landed on the Galician 
coast; but being defeated by count Pedro, governor of the 
province, they proceeded to the more fertile towns of Andalu- 
sia : their devastations have been already recorded.* 
QQQ Altonso III., the eldest son of the deceased Ordoiio, 

. ascended the throne in in 866. The beginning of his 
g^ reign, like that of some of his predecessors, was troubled 
through the curse of an elective government His king- 
dom was invaded, and his throne was seized by a count of 
Galicia ; and he was even compelled to flee into Alava. By 
the senate of Oviedo, however, the usurper was assassinateJ, 
and the rightful monarch triumphantly escorted to his capital. 
With equal success did he crush the rebellion of a count of 
Alava, who stimulated the people of that province to revolt. 
He was no less fortunate in escaping from the assassin's dag- 
ger, which even within the precincts of his palace was 
whetted to drink his blood : the discovery and death of the 
conspirators struck a salutary fear into the other factions. 

During the late reigns, the people of Navarre had been 
among the most frequent to revolt: they were in all cases in- 
stigated by the Franics, who constantly aspired to a permanent 
settlement south of the Pyrenees, and who were anxious to 
repair the ill success of their arms under their great emperor 
and his descendants. Since the time Charlemagne had hero- 

* See Vol. I. paffe 235. 
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ically destroyed the fortifications of Christian Pampeluna, the 
Carlovinffian race had regarded the whole of Navarre as their 
rightful heritage, and labored, often with success, to procure 
the homage of the local governors. To chastise both count 
and people was a constant task for the Asturian kinpfs ; but 
Alfonso, finding that these domestic contests distracted his at- 
tention from the war with the Mohammedans, adopted an ex- 
.pedient which he hoped would both tranquillize the people and 
preserve his dominion over them. On the Frank count ^70 
of Bigorre, Sancho Ifiigo, who had estates on both sides 
the F^renees, and who, as the creature of France, had distin- 
guished himself both in stimulating the inhabitants to revolt, 
and in the wars which ensued in consequence — who, besides, 
was exceedingly popular in that province — in 873 he either 
conferred Navarre, or consented that it should be held, as an 
hereditary fief, dependent — whether on the crown of the As- 
turias, or on that of France, has been much disputed.* He 
hoped, we are told, that the new sovereign would prove a bul- 
wark against the aggressions, both of France on the one side, 
and of the Arabs on the other. To strengthen the connexion 
between himself and the new count, he demanded the hand 
of the princess Sumena, who was related both to Sancho liiigo 
and the French king. That he was deceived in his hope will 
surprise no one. Admitting that the count was his vassal, he 
must indeed have been short-sighted, not to perceive that the 
foreigner would throw off the yoke on the first favorable op- 
portunity ; and that, aided by the French court, the rebel might 
safely defy the Asturian kings. 

But Alfonso's victories over the Mohammedans almost ^^ 
atoned for his imprudent policy with regard to Navarre, . 
~iC indeed, that policy was not the compulsory result gQ^ 
of circumstance& To those victories allusion has been 
already made ; and it is here only necessary to add, that he 
removed the boundary of his dominions from the Duero to the 
Guadiana, and that the territories thus acquired were possess- 
ed by his successors above a century, untH the time of the great 
Ahnansor. From 870 to 901, his contests with the enemy, — 
whether with the kings of Cordova or their rebellious vassals, 
who aimed at independence, were one continued series of 
ncceas. His last exploit at this period was the destruction, 
in the battle of Zamora, of a formidable army, led by the 
rebel Calib of Toledo, whose ally, Abul Cassem, fell on the 
field. 

* 1 I ■ ■■ I ■■ — ^■ — - ■ ^,-_ ■ »■■> _ .1 ■■■■I I ■ ■■— »■ ■■ ■■ - mmmt >■ ■ «* 

* The origin of the sovereignty of Navarre is one of the most disptited 
points in the history of Spain. It shall be examined more at length when 
we come to the particular history of that kingdom. 
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0^ B^t this great prinoe, if glorious in bis contests with 
^ tbe Qatural enemy, was uoable to contend with his re- 
^^ helUous barons, headed by his still more rebellions son 
- - Garcia. Aided by his father-in-law, Nimo Femandez, 
.(me of the counts of Castile ; by his brother Ordono, the gov- 
.emor of Galicia ; by many other nobles ; and evep, m we are 
told, by his own mother ; t)ie pri|ice fi)nned the unnatural de- 
sign of dethroning his aged father. He was, howeyer» seized 
by a detachinent of the royal troops, and confined to a fi>rtreBs, 
where he ^as forced to remain three years. In vain did the 
couqt Nuno and his guilty accomplices endeavor to procure 
the rebeVs enlargement by artful appeals to the pity of the in- 
dignant monarch, and by interesting the queen in the same 
cause: Alfonso showed a proper firmness in supporting- his 
own rights and the public tranquillity. Seeing that entreaty 
y/SiS of no avail, the disafiected, at length, hf^ recourse to a 
more effectual expedient By representing the prince as treat- 
ed with great rigor in his confinement, imd the father as an 
implacaUe tyrant, whose indignation against his .son should 
long sinpe have ceased, they easily prevailed on the multitude 
tp arm in defence of their future sovereign. At the prospect 
of a civil war, the king no longer wished to uphold his just 
rights. Having convoked an assembly at Bordes, in the As- 
turias, in 910, he solenmly renounced the crown in favor of 
4on Garcia, who passed at once from a prison to a throne. 
To his second son, Ordono, he granted the government of 
Galicia ; and another, Fruela, he ponfirmed in that of Oviedo. 
These concessions were, doubtless, extorted from him, — a fact 
that does not speak much for the firmness of his domestic ad- 
ministration : he appears, like many other princes of hjs coun- 
try, tp have been great chiefly in the field of battle, 
g-. /x AlS)n8o did not long survive his abdication. Having 
* paid a visit to the sluine of Santiago in Galicia, on his 
return to Astorga, he solicited permission and adequate forces 
from his sqq to make a final irruption into the Mohammedan 
territories^ Both were granted ; and in laving waste the pos- 
sessions q£ the enemy, he had the consolation of reflecting, 
that he had done great service to the church, and left another 
signal remembrance of his valor, before his departure. He died 
at Zamora, at the close of the year 910 ; leaving behind him 
the reputation of one of the most valiant, magnanimous, and 
pious sovereigns that Spain ever produced.^ 

* Sebaatianus Salmanticensis, necnon Sampirus Aatoricensis, Histmric 
(apud Florez. Espana Sajn^da, xiii. 487, &c. et xiv. 438, &c.)- Monachi 
Silensis, npcnon Monaciri Abdeldensig Clvonica (apud eundem, xvii. 290, 
&C- et xiii. 454, ice.). Rodericas Toletanus, Renim in IJispania Geatarum, 
[lb. IV. cap, 15—20. Lucaa THidenBiti, Chronieon Miindi, lib. iv. p.79.&c. 
(apud Schottum, Hifspani* lUuBtrata, torn. ii. et iv.). Aloiiso el Sabio, 
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Of Garcia, the successor' of Alfonso III., little more a|^ 
is known than that he transferred the seatof soverei^ty ^ 
from Oviedo to Leon ; made a successful irrupticxi into mm 
the territories of the misbelievers; and died in 914 The 
nobles and bishops of the kingdom— henceforth eaJled the 
kingdom of Leon-Shaving met, according to custom, for the 
purpose of nominating a successor, placed the royal crown on 
the head of Ordofio, brother of the deceased Garcia. 

OftDoSfo IL, under the reigns both of his fother and g|^ 
brother, had distinguished himself against the Moham- . 
medans; and he resolved that no one should say hia JSi 
head was weakened by a crown * In 917 he advanced 
towards the Guadiana, stormed the town of Alhange, which 
is above Merida, put the garriscm to the sword, made the 
women and children captives, and gained abundant spoil The 
inhabitants of Meridaf were so terrified with the fate of tl|eir 
neighbors, that they hastened to the camp of the victor, and 
by entreaties, still more bv rich presents, jnrevailed on him to 
spare that city. With the wedth thus acquired he founded 
the magnificent cathedral of LecHi. In a subsequent expedi- 
tion he ruined Talavera, and defeated a Mohammedan army 
near its walls. Indignant at these disasters, Abderahman UL 
assembled a powerful army, not only from aU parts of Moham- 
medan Spain, but from Amca ; but this immense host was also 
defeated, under the walls of San Pedro de Gormaz. In a sab- 
seqaentinttle, however. Which appears to have been fought 
the same year in Galicia, victory declared for neither partt. 
Nearly three years afterwards (m 921), Oidofio was' entirefy 
defeated in the battle of Val de Jimquera, whither he had ad- 
vanced to aid the kkiff of Navarre, and where two of his pre- 
lates (Dulcidio of sSamanca, and Hermogio of Tuy), were 
made prisoners. He took his revenue for this disaster by an 
irruption into Andalusia, which he laid waste from the Navas 
de Tolosa to within a day's journey of Cordova.f 

■■■'■■' ' ' ■ " ■' ■ ' ' r " ■' ■ 

GroDica de Efpallm>art ii. oan. IS, ice Bffarca Lknes, HiqMnlcof, lib. iii. 
cap. 17, Ax. Favyn, Histoire de Navarre, liv. ii. jp, 53, Jte. Moret, Analea 
de Navarra, torn. i. lib. 7. et 8. Maadeu, Historia Civil de la Espaila Arabe, 
zit. 143—184. Alfo tbe Fragments of Casiri, pasBim ; and Conde, by Marl6i, 
Bistoire de la Domination, Sec. i. 341, Sec. 
* *' I>o yon tMnk my bead weakened by wearing a crown T^'—SaHeski to 

t Tbe modem hietories of Spain say, that at the same time Badajoz alto 
sent ita deputies to the bamp of Ordoiio. This is a strange interpretation 
of the passage in the Cbroniqle of ^ilos ;— " Cui (Ordoneo) orones emeriten- 
sese«m rege Mrum Badalin, eivitate obviam^ exierunt."— Tbe error was ex- 
posed by Masdeu in 1793; yet, in 1796„Orti*, who appears to have compiled 
a history of his country without so much as consulting that critical writer, 
records it for the twentieth time. Such carelessness is inexcusable. 

t In the history of Mohammeda^i Spain (sect. i. chap. 1.), we have scarce- 
ly mentioned the wars of OrdoSo with the king of Cordova { not finding 
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^1 Soon after his return to lieon, the king committed a 
^^ rigorous but treacherous act of justice. Four counts cxf 
^2Q Castile, whom he suspected of disafliectioii, and who, by 
their criminal inactivity, had led to the diisgrace at Val 
de Junquera, he invited, uuder some specious pretext, to ap- 
pear before him at Burgoa They refused: he returned to 
Leon, and collected troops to chastise their disobedience ; but, 
instead of rearching against them^ he repeated his summooa 
Alarmed at his preparations, they reluctantly obeyed, and re- 
paired to bis palace on the banks of the Carrion, near Tejarea 
On their arrival they were seized, were forwarded to the pris- 
ons of LeoD, and, probably in vioktion of his royal W(»d, in a 
few days were put to death."* The news of this tiafic event 
fumed the inhabitants of Najera and Vecaria, both dependeiit 
on the four counts, or allied with them, against the king; but 
tbe^ were soon compelled to surrender at discretion. 

. OrdoHo did not longsurvive the triumph over his rebellious 
Bubjeeta He died in §23, immediately after his third marriage 
with a princess of Navarre. 

Qoo Frukla n., brother of Ordono, was elected in prefer- 
ence to the children of the deceased king — ^probably be- 
025 ^'^^'^^ ^7 were too young to be intrusted with the cares 
of ffovemment Of him we know little more than that 
he died after a reign of fourteen months; and that his prema- 
ture death was considered by the chroniclers as a righteous 
punishment for his banishing, without cause, the bi^op.of 
LeoB, and persecuting, with &tal malignity, two innocent 
brothers of that prelate. The' cause of his enmity was the 
zeal which these persons had shown in favor of Anonso, the 
eldest son of Ordofia 

gne Alforbo IV., who succocded, in 925^ in preference to 

. the sons of Fruela 11., is represented as a prince more 

goA addicted to piety than to ambition. In the sixth year of 

' his reign, he renounced the vanities of the world, resigned 

the sceptre mto the hands of his brother Ramiro, and retired 

ipto the monastery of Sahagun. The following year, however, 

he forsook his cell, and, wiu a ccmsiderable force, hastened to 

Leon to reclaim the throne. He was there invested by his 

any aocount of them in the Fragments of OasirL Tfaey are, however, so 
ezplicitiy and positively related by the bishop of Astorga and the monk of 
Bilos,— the former almost contemporary,— that, we cannot hesitate to re- 
ceive them, especially as they are connrpfied by the epitaph of this kjnf 
(preserved in Risoo, EspaSa Bagrada, xxxiv. 48L). The Arabian writers 
seem to have confounded the events of OidoSo's reign with those of Ramiro 
U. 

t Most historians, flrom Rodrigo of Toledo downwards, have represented 
these counts as muritred^—aB put to death without the shadow of justice : 
" Erunt m r$beUe»^— the very words of Sarapiro— convey a very different 
meaning. 
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bfother, who compelled him to sorrender, and who again con- 
signed him to his monastery, with three (Minces (the sons of 
Frueia H) his counsellors.. In accordance with the laws of 
the Wisigoths, the punishment of death was commuted to all 
ibaf by the loss of their eyes. Alfonso survived his misfortune 
about two years and a haJ£ 

Ramibo IL, who ascended the throne in 930, is chiefly gng 
distinguished for his wars with the misbelievers, — wars ^^ 
which have been already noticed as JSp* as they could be g^ 
discriminated amidst the conflicting accounts of the two ^^' 
Battons. One of his victories, that of Simancas, fought in 
999, seems, in many <^ its circumstances, to be the same as 
the one gained at Claviio by Ramiro L : the two have, beyond 
all doubt, been confounded ; and it is no less undoubted, that 
the circumstances are a pure creation of the chroniclers. That 
Ramiro IL gained a considerable advantage over Abderahmaa 
nL on this occasion at Simancas, cannot reasonably be denied, 
smce it rests on the testimony, however exaggrerated, of the 
bishop of Astorga, who might have convened with individuals 
actually present Common report, which magnifies every 
thu^, and tradition, which is fond of the miraculous, easily 
confounded the exploits of the two Ramiros, and invested them 
with Uie wonderful veil that-^fortunately for the honor of Sao- 
ttago and the interests of his church of Compostella — ^now 
covers them."" 

like most of his predecessors, Ramiro had also to struggle 
with internal discord. The dependent count of Castilef Feman 
Gonsalez, and one Diego Nunez, a count also in the same prov- 
ince, for reasons with which history (however communicative 
romance may be) does not acquaint us, revolted against' him. 
There is reason to ii^er that they had no wish to escape from 
the homage which they owed to their liege lord, but that they 
were averse to another campaign against the MohammedanSf 
ftom a conviction that the country, alter its past exertic»ie^ 
required rest However this be, uie incensed king marched 
against them, seized their persons, and confined them in two 
separate fortresses. His displeasure was not of long duration : 
he suffered the counts to resume their ofiices on their taking 
the usual oaths of obedience ; and he even married his eldest 
SOD, Ordoik), to Urraca, dauffhter of Feman Gonsalez. To that 
son, on the vi^il of the Epij^any, hi the year 960, he resimied 
the crown : his growing illness convinced him that he baa not 
long to live ; he ther^re assumed the penitential gurb, and 
passed his few remaining dajrs m religious retirementT 

* Bee the reign of Abderahman III. in Vol. I. ; and Appendix E. to the 
preient volume, 
t SaoipiruB Aetoriccacis, p. 448, necnon Chronicon Lusitanum, p. 403. 
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Q-^ Orik^o III. had scarcely ascended the throne befixs 
Y^ he was troubled by the ambitious projects of his voungeT 
^. brother, don Sancho. That prince, wishing to share the 
^^' sweets of power, modestly requested that the govern- 
ment of one or two provinces might be confided to him ; and 
on the refusal of the king,* he persuaded Garcia of Navarre, 
and the count of Castile, to espouse his interests. That Feman 
Gonsalez, the &ther-in-law of the rightful sovereign, whose 
forfeited life had been spared by the generosity of that sove- 
reign's fiither, should thus cpnspire against Ordofio, proves the 
infamy of his character: neither gratitude nor oaths had any 
influence over this unprincipled ^vemor. But on this occa- 
sion treason and perjury met with deserved &ilure : Sancho 
aiMl the count, at the head of the Castilians and Navarrese, in 
vain invaded the territories of Leon ; they found OrdoQO so 
well prepared to receive them, that they retreated without 
ridcing a single battle. Incensed at this conduct of his vassal, 
the kmg repudiated his wife Urraca, and immediately married 
Elvira, a lady counected with the chief families of Leon.t 
Feman Gonsalez was now c(»npelled to bow the knee before 
him. With equal success did he triumph over the Galicians, 
who^ for reasons which the meager chroniclers of the time 
never dream of communicatmg, openly rebelled. He died in 
055. 

ggg Sancho I., sumamed from his corpulency the JPof, 
^ now arrived at the summit of bis ambition. But by the 
gg^ retributive justice of Heaven he was doomed to bear, 
' and in a still heavier degree, the burden of anxiety 
which he had laid on his brother and predecessor. Aided by 
the restless count of Castile, whose daughter, the divorced Ur- 
raca, he had married, Ordofio, son of Alfonso IV., aspired to 
Uie throne. Despairing of success by open arms, tne two 
rebels artfully seduced the troops of Sancho from their alle- 
giance, and persuaded them to jdn the intruder. Thb unez- 

• 

fa pud Florez, EspaBa Sagrada, torn. ziv.). Cbronioon Silense, p. 903, &e. 
(apad eundem. zvii.)' Chronicon Burgenae, p. 306. (apud eundem, xxiii.). 
Annalea Gomplateniea in eodem, p. 311.). Annalea OompoateltaDl (in eodem, 
p. 318.). Cbroiiicon Cioinpostellanuia (in eodam p. 396.). Ximenea, Reniin 
in Hispania Geatarum, necoon^ Lucaa Tudensia, Chronicoti M undi (apud 
Schottum, ubi 8upr&). Alonad el Sabio, Cbronioon de EapaSa, part ii. ei^ 
15, ice. ; with many othera. 

. * The contemporary biabop Bampiro aatifna no reaaon for 9&ncho*a rebel- 
lion ; and tboufb later biatoriana ought not to have much weight whan 
preceding onea are ailent, probability atrongly aapports the former in the caae 
before na. 

t Waa there no prelate at hand bold enough to prevent thia act of bigamy? 
The church aeema to htve allowed extraordinary indulgence to the kinga of 
Leon. Maadeu appeara inclined to doubt tbe aecond marriage, aa reating on 
authority comparatively modem,-— firom arcbbiahop Rodrigo downwarda. 
The paaaage containing it, however, ia in moat MS8. of Sampiro, who wrot^ 
about OSB. 
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pected event deprived the king of the means of reastanc^, 
compelled him to flee secretly &r his life, and raised Ordono 
to a precarious dignity. 

The exiled Sancho songht the aid of his maternal uncle, the 
king of Navarre. But instead of an army to regain his right- 
ful possessions, he received the consoling admonition that he 
ought to suhmit with patience to the dispensations of Heaven; 
and that if he could not regain his kingdom, he might at least 
rid himself of his excessive corpulency, with which he appears 
to have been seriously inconvenienced. As no Christian leech 
could be found skilful enough to eflect the change, and as the 
physicians of Cordova were renowned over all Europe, he wrote 
to Abderahman lit. for permission to visit that capital. It was 
readily granted : Sancho was courteously received and mag- 
nificently entertained by the caliph ; by the jufce of certam 
herbs, in a short time he was effectually rid of his cumbrous 
mass of flesh, and restored to his former lightness and agility."^ 

But this was not the only advantage which Sancho derived 
from his residence in the court of the caliph. He so won the 
&vor of Abderahman and the Moslem chie&, that they wished 
to restore him. At the head of his new allies the king returned 
to Leon, and was everywhere received with open arms. The 
tyranny of the intruder had rendered him obnoxious, his cow- 
ardice made him contemptible, to the people. Instead of strik- 
ing a decisive blow for empire, he fled into the Asturias as the 
successes of Sancho increased. But even the Asturias did not 
long aflbrd him a safe asylum, and he fled to Burgos, the resi- 
dence of his father-in-law. As fortune had deserted him, so 
also did his nearest friends. With the view of disarming the 
just resentment of Sancho, the count of Castile not only aban- 
doned the fugitive Ordoilo, but deprived him of his wife and 
children; and the citizens refused to admit him within the 
gates. In utter hopelessness of aid fix)m any of his former sub- 
jects, he retired into the Mohammedan territories, where he 
ended his days in misery.f The restored king did not long 
survive his good fortune. In an expedition against Gonsalo 
Sanchez, count of Gfalicia, who aspired to render that govern- 
ment independent of Leon, he was poisoned under the mask 
of hospitality by that perfidious rebel, after a troubled reign of 
twelve years.! 

* " Ipai Agareni herbam attulerunt, et eranitudinem ejas abBtulerunt 
i. ventre ejue, et ad pristinam^evitatis astutiam reAucUu,'' Scc^Sampira. 
It is a pity the Mohammedan doctors— non inconsult^ loquor— did not leave 
the prescription behind them. 

t " Ordonius vivens inter Sarracenos mansit, et elulando panas penohnt^'** 
■ays Sampiro, witti his usaal obscurity. 

} One of the last acts of Sancho was to procure from Alhakem, the suc- 
cessor of Abderahman, the remains of the martyr Pelayo, who suflbred in th6 

VoL.IL N 
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Qgw As Ramiro m was only five years of age on the 
^ death of his father, his education fell to the care of his 
n^ aunt dona Elvira, abbess of the convent of San Salvador, 
^^ who also appears to have been regent of the kingdom. 
His minority offers little that is interesting, if we except a 
predatory irruption of the Normans, who, early in 968, one 
year after his accession, landed in Galicia, advanced towards 
Compostella, defeated and slew Sismondo bishop of that see, 
laid waste the whole of that province, with a considerable por- 
tion of Leon, and during two successive years committed their 
usual depredations, with, as appears, perfect impunity. That 
such indifference or cowardice should so long be shown by the 
natives of Galicia, and that the warlike nobles of the kingdom 
should not have hastened to drive their piratical invaders into 
the sea, may#rell surprise us. But in Galicia, as in Normandy, 
where the ramous RoUo had founded a new sovereignty, these 
eons of the deep inspired a fear which paralyzed every exertion, 
and sought for safety onl;^ m a base flight At length the 
count of the province, having assembled a considerable force, 
almost exterminated these daring pirates, with their leader 
Gundered; released the captives, recovered their lost sub- 
stance, and destroyed the whole fleet, consisting of one hun- 
dred vessels.* 

As Ramiro grew in years, the qualities which he exhibited 
augured any thing but good to his people. Rash, presumptu- 
ous, sel^ufficien^ and haughty in his behavior to his wisest 
counsellors, he became so odious to the nation, that the counts 
of Castile, Leon, and Galicia threw off their allegiance to him, 
and oroclaimed in Compostella prince Bermudo, grandson of 
Fruela 11. Ramiro immediately assembled an army, and 
marched against his rival, whom he encountered near Monter- 
roso in Galicia, in 962. The contest, though long and bloody 
was indecisive ; so that botii kings, afraid of renewing it, re- 
tired to their respective courts — Ramiro to Leon, and &rmudo 
to Santiago. The calamities arising firom this civil strife were 

persecution at Cordova. Pelayo will be more particalarly mentioned in the 
proper place — the concluding chapter of the present book. 

Sancho, if the Chronicle of Iria is to be believed, had the misfortune to be 
consigned to purgatory. ** One Sunday," says the legend, " as the queen Te- 
resa was in prayer, her deceased husband appeared to her, surrounded with 
flames, and exhorted her to continue her prayers and good works. Uneasy 
at his fate, she ]Hresented one of the priests with a sur^ioe, charging the ec- 
desiastic to pray for his soul. Not long afterwards, Sancho appeared to her 
a second time, clad in the identical surplice, and thanked her for her zeal. 
As she tried to embrace him, he vanished ; but left in her hand a piece of 
the surplice ; and on inspecting the garment, it was found wanting." Who, 
after this, it is triumphantly asked, can doubt of the efficacy of almsgiving 
for the dead ? The pnest was no bungler. 

* We must again refer the reader to Depping^s interesting work, Histoire 
des Expeditions Maritimes des Normands, for an account of the manners, 
habits, and exploits of this strange people,—a people little understood 1^ 
most readers. 
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increased by the hostile inroads of Almansor, the celehnted 
hagib of Hixem II.f, who now began a career of unrivalled 
military splendor, and who was destined to prove the most for- 
midable enemy the Christians had experienced since the time 
of Tarik and Muza. Fortunately, however, for the distracted 
state, Ramiro did not long survive his return to Leon: his 
death again consolidated the regal power. 

In the reign of this prince (in 970) died the fiunous Feman 
Gonsalez, count of Castile, whose fruitless efl&rte after inde- 
pendence have been already noticed. His fame arises not so 
much from the real as from the romantic exploits with which 
the fertility of fiction has invested him. Yet, improbable and 
even fabulous as are most of them, they have been received as 
indubitable by most native historians, from Alonso the Learned 
downwards. That he was a native of Burgos ; that, by his 
marriage with the princess Urraca, whom romance calls San- 
cha, he was brother-in-law to don Garcia the Trembler, kin^ 
of Navarre ; that he was the founder of the sovereignty m 
Castile, rendering the fief, which had before been reversible, 
hereditary in his fiunily; and that he acted a most dis- 
tinguished part in the drama of his time ; — are historic facts : 
but his descent from the fabulous judges of Castile ; his won- 
derful expeditions against the Moors ; his adventure after the 
wild boar, and in the hermit's cave ; his imprisonment by the 
king of Leon, and his escape through the romantic fidelity of 
his oeloved Sancha, — with a multitude of other events equally 
surprising, — may adorn a poem or a romance ; but that they 
should have found a place m authentic history, may well raise 
a smile of pity at human credulity.f 

As mention has been frequently made of the counts of Ca»- 
tfle, and as that government is about to form a conspicuous 
portion of Spanish history, the subject may be properly intro- 
duced here. 

Ancient Cantabria, which the writers of the eighth century 
usually termed Bardulia, and which, at this period, stretched 
from the Biscayan sea to the Duero, towards the close of the 
same century began to be called Coste^to— doubtless fi^m the 
numerous forts erected for the defence of the country by Al- 
fonso L As the boundaries were gradually removed towards 
the south, by the victories of the Christians, the same denomi- 
nation was applied to the new as well as to the former con- 
quests, and the whole continued subject to the same governor, 
who had subordinate governors dependent on him. Of the 
first governors or counts, from the period of its conquest by that 
prince in 760, to the reign of Ordofto L (a full century), not 

* See the exploits of this warrior, Vol. I. p. 2S3. f See Appendix F. 
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even the names are mentioned in the old chrraiiclers ; the first 
we meet with is that of count Rodrigo, who is known to have 
posB^Bed the dignity at least six years, — ^viz. firom 860 to 866. 
He was succeeded by his son Diego, Rodriguez, to whom the 
writers of the thirteenth century give the surname of Parcel- 
loSf either because he was believed to be descended firom the 
ancient Roman &mily of that name, or, because^-a &r more 
I^nobable suppo6ition-~-he was a native of Porcelis, a town in 
that country. This second count is &med as the founder of 
Buigos, which he peopled in 882 — 884. Fable has ascribed 
the origin of that city to a German adventurer, Nuno Belchidea 
T)ie t&id count ai^[)ear8 to have been Gonzalo Fernandez, 
&ther of the celebrated Feman GonzalesL The fourth was 
Nuno Fernandez; probably a brother of Gonzala The fifth 
is Feman himself, who held the fief fix)m about 932 to 970, 
and in whom it became hereditary, though nominally, at least, 
dependent on the crown of Leon. He was succeeded by Gar- 
cia Fernandez, the sixth count: the latter (in 995) by his son 
Sancho Garces ; and Sancho Garces, as we shall soon perceive, 
by Garcia Sanchez, the last count; after whose death the sov- 
ereignty became wholly independent of Leon, and passed into 
the royal house of Navarre, and those sovereigns were styled, 
not counts, but kinga* 

gon Bermuoo IL, who, on the death of Ramiro, in 982, 
^ was acknowledged king of Leon, had little reason tQ 
ggg congTatulato himself on his elevation, since his reign 
was one of the most disastrous in the national annals, — 
distracted alike by domestic rebellion and foreign invasion. 
Of the rebels who embittered his days by openly fiivoring the 
firequent invasions of the Mohammedans, three are particularly 
mentioned in history, Rodrigo Velasquez, Conancio, and Gon- 
zalo Bermudez. The first, who was governor of Galicia, o& 
fended at the just deposition of his son, the bishop of Santiago, 
by the king, openly joined the misbelievers, whom he caused 
to lay waste the whole of that province, with the holy precincts 
of Santiago. The second, by artfully spreading the report of 
Bennudo's death — then absent to allay some disturbances in 

* Samplrug Astoricengis Episcopus, in regno Ranimiri III. (apud Florez* 
EflpaBa Bagrada, ziv. 456.)> Monachi Silensig Chronicon (apud eundem, 
xvii. aOJ^— 311.). Xijnenes, Rerum in Hispania Gegtarum, lib. v. c. 9—12., et 
Lucag Tadengig, Chronicon Mundi. lib. iv. c. 84—88. (apud Scliottum, His- 
pania niugtrata, torn. ii. et iv.). Alongo el Sabio, Cronica de Espana, part 
iii. c 18— SSO. To these authorities may be added the anonymous Chronicon 
IBurgense, Annales Complutenses, Annates Compostellani, and the Anales 
Toledanos (apud Plorez, torn, xxiii. paseim). Favyn, Histoire de Navarre, 
liv. ii. p. 55, &c. Gutierr^, Historia del Condado de Castilla, i. 57. Masdeu, 
Historia Civil de la Espana Arabe, torn. xii. 227—267., torn. zv. lUustracion, 
9. et 14. The Vestis Serica of Abu Bakir. The Vesiis Acu Picta of Abu 
Abdalla (apud Casiri, torn. ii. passim); and Cond6, by Maries, Histoire de 
la Domination, &c torn. i. passim. 
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the western provinces — gave rise to the most hitter &ctiond in 
the capital, which did not end without much bloodshed. The 
third, who commanded the castle of Luna, openly rebelled, 
collected the seditious to his standard, and declared his inten- 
tion of dethroning Bermuda If the king partially triumphed 
over these commotions, he had little success with the fierce 
Almansor, who laid waste the greater part of his kingdom, en- 
tered his very capital, and forced him to seek refuge in the 
heart of the Asturias. He died in 9d9.* His character is 
drawn in very different colors by the ancient chroniclers. The 
monk of Silos represents him as judicious and prudent, as tem- 
pering justice with mercy, as pious and charitable, as restoring 
the Wisigothic laws of Wamba, and as exhibiting, even in the 
most pai^ul fits of the gout — and from his constant subjection 
to that complaint he is generally known as Bermudo the 
GxnUtf — the most determined valor against the misbelieversL 
On the other hand, Pelayo, the bishop of Oviedo, calls him im- 
prudent and tyrannical, the persecutor of God's servants, and 
the most wicked (nefandissimus) of princes. But in the in- 
stances which this prelate adduces, he betrays at once his mal- 
ice, his credulity, and his want of information.! On the whole, 
though he is too favorably treated by the former authority, he 
may be ranked among the most respectable prmces of his age. 

In the time of this prince, don Sancho Garces rebelled 
against his father, don Garcia Fernandez, count of Castile. 
The result is unknown, as well as whether a reconciliation 
were effected between them. All that can be certainly col- 
lected is, that in 995 the father was defeated and taken pris- 
oner by the Cordovans ; that he died of his wounds five days 
afterwards ; and that he was consequently succeeded by don 
Sancho. The celebrated infantes de Lara, of whom there are 
80 many popular ballads in the exhaustless store of Spanish 
metrical lore, were his kinsmen.^ 

Alfonso V. was only five years of age on the death ggg 
of his father; and the government was consequently in- . 
trusted to a regent That regency is eventful, from the -.q^q 
defeat of Almansor in 1001, — a defeat which not only oc- 
casioned the death of that hero, but which was the forerunner 
of the fidl of Cordova. In the dissensions which followed 
among the candidates for the throne of Hixem, the Christian 
princes of Spain embraced different sides, as their interests or 
mclinations dictated. In 1010, Alfonso was imprudent enough 
to confer the hand of his sister on Mohammed, king of Toledo, 

* Such is the date given by the monk of Silos and Pelayo ; but the An< 
nales Complutenses assign 1009, the Anales Toledanos 1005. 

t See Appendix 6. 

t As these infantes belong to romance, not to history, we must refer the 
more curious reader to the Notes in Southey's Chronicle of the Cid. 

N2 
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—a prince who was subsequently raised to the throne of Cor- 
dova, but was soon deposed and put to death by Hixem. 

1010 ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ LiBon grew in years, he endeavored 
V^ to repair the disasters which had been occasioned by 

1020 ^^ hostile inroads of the Arabs : he rebuilt and re- 

^^^' peopled his capital, whither the seat of government 
was again transferred from Oviedo ; he restored both to the 
churches and to individuals the property of which they had 
been despoiled ; and proclaimed some salutary laws for the ob- 
servance of the local counts. His good intentions, however, 
were not a little thwarted by the rebellion of count Sancho 
Garces of Castile, who disdained to acknowledge his authority. 
The count, ample as were the possessions of which he usurped 
the sovereignty, would probably have been mode to submit, 
had he and Alfonso lived a few years longer; for the latter, 
from the earliest age, exhibited a bold and enterprising spirit. 
But in 1021, don Sancho died : his son, don Garcia, a mere 
child, succeeded him. This seemed to the king of Leon a 
most fiivorable opportunity for binding Castile closely with his 
crown, by a double union between the two houses : his eon 
Bennudo he proposed to marry with dona Ximena, sister of the 
yoiuig count, and the count himself with his daughter dona 
Sancna ; at the same time he offered to confer on his future 
son-in-law the title of king. The offer was too tempting to be 
rejected : accompanied by his nobles, the count, in 10S3, lefl 
Burgos for the court of Leon, where he was received with all 
the friendship due to the character he was about to assume. 
But amidst the rejoicings consequent on his arrival, he was as- 
sassinated by the sons of one count Vela, who had been the 
vassals of his father, and who had fled from Castile to Leon, 
where they had been kindly received by Alfonso. The con- 
sternation of both Castilians and Leonnese, especially of king 
and daughter, was only equalled by their thirst for vengeance. 
The assassins fled to Monzon, and thence towards the country 
of the Mohammedans; but they were overtaken by the king 
of Navarre, brother-in-law of tlie murdered count, who took 
and burat them alive. With don Grarcia ended the counts of 
Castile, — ^which was thenceforth to be governed by kings, and 
to remain more than two centuries dissevered from Leon. 

1020 Alfonso, soon after this tragical catastrophe, carried 
, his arms into Portugal, and laid siege to Viseo, then 

1(^ held by the Mohammedana One day, however, being so 
* imprudent as to approach very near to tlie walls with- 
out any defensive armor, he was mortally wounded by an ar- 
row from the ramparts, and the siege was in consequence 
raised. 

Like his fiitlier, Bkekvoo III., though already married to the 
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infiinta of Castile, was at a tender age on his accession. |^^^ 
Of this circumstance advantage was unworthily taken J^ 
by Sancho el Mayor, king of Navarre, who, not |^Jj- 
satisfied with assuming the sovereignty of Castile in ^^^^' 
right of his queen, dona Muna Elvira, the elder sister of the 
queen of Leon, and daughter of don Garcia, the last count 
of Castile, made a hostile irruption into the states of his brother- 
in-law. Having passed the Pisuerga, the western boundary 
of Castile, he conquered as much of Leon as lay between that 
river and the Cea. Peace was, however, made on the condi- 
tion that the king of Leon should confer the hand of his sister, 
dona Sancha, on don Fernando, one of king Sancho's 8on& 
But this peace appears to have been subsequently broken, 
doubtless through the ambition of the enterprising Navarrese ; 
for, according to the Complutensian and Toledan Annals, that 
king in 1034 possessed Astorga, and indeed most of the coun- 
try as far as Galicia. Yet what need of conquest? As Bennu- 
do continued childless, tiie wily monarch might safely cherish 
the hope that the crown of Leon would devdve on the brows 
of his son in right of the infanta his daughter-in-law. 

On the death of Sancho, in 1035, his ample states ^aor 
were thus divided : — To Garcia he left the kingdom of * * 
Navarre, the lordship of Biscay (which had been hitherto an- 
nexed to Castile, and a part of Rioja; to Fernando he be* 
queathed the new kingdom of Castile, and the conquests he 
had made between the Pisuerga and the Cea; to Ramiro fell 
the states of Aragon, which had hitherto continued a lordship 
as much dependent on Navarre as Castile on Leon ; to another 
son, Gonzalo, he left Riba^orza, with some forts in Aragon. 

This policy could not fail to be followed by fatal re- ,Qgg 
suits. While Ramiro made war on his brother of Na^ ^^^ 
varre, Fernando I. was summoned to the defence of the -^r^ 
conquests which beheld beyond the Pisuerga, and which 
Bermudo resolved again to incorporate with the kingdom of 
Leon. Aided by some auxiliary troops under his brother Gar- 
cia, he encountered Bermudo on the banks of the Carrion. 
The battle, which was fought in 1037, was sanguinary and 
kxig continued ; until the king of Leon impatiently spurred his 
horse into the midst of the hostile squadrons, and fell mortally 
wounded by the thrust of a lance. 

With Bermudo m. ended the male line of the house of 
Leon. This prince deserved a better &te than that of falling 
l^ hostile hands at the premature age of nineteen. The zeal 
with which he rebuilt churches and monasteries ; the valor 
which he exhibited against the Mohammedans of Portugal, 
from whom he took several fortresses ; the firmness with which, 
even at that early age, he enforced the administration of jus- 
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tice ; and his afi&bility of disposition, — rendered him deservedly 
<[ear to his pec^le.* 

2. Separate Crowns of Leon and CastUe, 
102a~1230. 

10^ In Castile, the reign of Sancho el Mayor ^ the first 
ir% ^/^^^^ ^ ^6 °®^ kingdom, began m 1026, and 

1037 ®"^^ ^ li!(^ Hence, as Fernando grasped the 
sceptre early in the latter year, he had reigned some- 
what more than two years, when, by the death of Bermudo IH, 
in June, 1037, he became, in right of his queen, king also of 
Leon. 

10^ But Fernando I., though he lost no time in marchm^ 
. his victorious army to the city of Leon, was not immedi- 

1^5l *tcly recognized by the inhabitants of that capital Their 
afifection for their deceased king ; their resentment to- 
wards his victor, especially as that victor was the son of one 
whose memory they had little reason to respect ; and, still 
more, the humiliation of receiving as their master the sovereign 
of a country which had until within the last eleven years been 
dependent on their rulers; — ^made them offer for a few days a 
courageous resistance. But sober reflection now taught tiiiero, 
that there was little wisdom in exasperating one whom sooner 
or later thj^ must inevitably obey ; and they opened their gates 
to him. Their ill-will was speedily dissipated by the conde- 
scension of his manner, and by the zeal with which he strove 
to gain their iavor. He confirmed the laws of Alfonso, adding 
others equally applicable to the wants and habits of the people : 
to render his popularity secure, he fixed his court among them 
in preference to Burgos, and in his public decrees always as- 
sumed the title of king of Leon before that of Castile. Some 
attempts, indeed, to disturb his repose were at first made by 
men, who, having so long enjoyed the privilege of rebelling 
against their native sovereigns, naturally expected that they 
might exercise it with greater impunity under a stranger ; but 

* Pelagius Ovetensis Episeoptts, Chronicon Regum Leffionensium (apud 
Florez, Eapaffa Sagrada, xiv. 406—470, &c.). Monachi Silensis Chronicon 
(apud eundem, zvii. 31S.)- Anuales Complutenses (apud eundem, xxiii. 313, 
Ax.). Chronicon Burgense (eodem tomo, p. a06.\ Annates Compoatellani 
(in eodem, 318.) Chronicon de Cardefla, p. 371. (apud eundem, et in eodem 
tomo). Chronicon Conimbricenae, p. 337. (in eodem). Analea Toledanoa, 
i. p. 363, &c. (in eodem). Moret, Anales de Navarra, tom. i. lib. 8. et 9. Le- 
moa, Historia Geral de Portugal, tom. ii liv. 7. Rodericus Toletanua, R^- 
nim in Hispania Oestarum, lib. v. et vi. Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi, 
lib. iv. p. 87—90. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. ii. et iy.). Alon- 
ao el Sabio, Cronica de Espafia, part iii. cap. 21—23. Favyn, Histoire de 
Navarre. To theae may be added the fragments of Casiri ; the Historia 
Arabum of Rodrigo of Toledo; Cond^, by Maries; and D'flerbeiot, passim- 
The authorities of this period are too numerous to be all cited. 
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the active monarch triumphed over all oppodtioQ: bis throne 
was at length established m the hearts or his subjects. 

But if Fernando was freed from domestic troubles, he expe> 
rienced them from a neighbor and a brother; an inevitable 
effect of the disastrous policy of his fiither. His prosperitv was 
envied by the king of Navarre, who, actuated, we are told, by 
the very demon of ambition, and regardless alike of honor, or 
fiiith, or fraternal obligation, formed a design for depriving him, 
if not of life, at least of sovereignty. In a fit of real or pre- 
tended sickness, this latter prince, who had fixed his court at 
Najera, sent for Fernando, and at the same time enjoined his 
domestics to seize him during his visit Fernando did not fail 
to so ; but bein^ warned of his danger by the very creatures 
of don Garcia, who revolted at the meditated treason, he ^isily 
contrived to escape it Not lonff afterwards he sent a similar 
invitation to his elder brother, who, in the view of removing idl 
suspicion as to the past plot, was likewise induced to accept it 
On the way don Garcia was arrested and consiffned to the cat- 
tle of Ceya. But the guards, whether bribed by the prisoner, 
or, as we would fain believe, influenced by a more honorable 
motive, suffered him to escape. This was a signal fi»r open 
war between the two brothers ; a war which Fernando, how- 
ever conscious of his own superior power, vainly endeavored 
to avert by entreaties or remonstrancea At the head of a 
combined army of Navarrese and Mohammedans, don <> qe^ 
Garcia, in 1054, invaded Castile : near Bureos, he was ^^' 
encountered by the king of Leon and (^stila Before the 
struggle commenced, attempts were made to dissuade the as- 
sailant from his unnatural, and hopeless as unnatural, purpose ; 
but not even the affectionate entreaties of his governor in in- 
fancv could succeed. Seeing the number of the enemy, and 
the hopelessness of the cont^ the &ithful old man, — ^fiiithful 
even unto death, — seized sword and lance, and placed himself 
in the front of the lines, without shield, or helmet, or breast- 
plate ; resolving rather to die than to behold the death of his 
beloved master."^ Here, as the squadrons closed, he received 
the fate he sought ; and, as he had foreseen, it immediately 
fell on don Grarcia, who was pierced to the heart l^ a lance in 
the band of some officer connected with the royal house of 
Leon, — ^probably, as the monk of Silos asserts, at the secret in- 
stigation of the queen of Leon, dona Sancha^f The army, 

* This affecting incident is not mentioned either by the monk of Biloe or 
by Lucas Tudensis ; but it is related at length by the archbishop Rodrigo, De 
&ebu8 Hispanis, lib. vi. cap. 10 *' Bed ego pnemoriar, ne te videam morieii- 
tem quem tanto studio enutrivi.** 

t Rodrigo of Toledo (lib. vi. cap. 10. p. 98. ed. Schottus, Hisp. Illust. ton. 
ii.) attributes the death of Garcia to two Navarrese deserters ; and the anon- 
ymous author of the Annals of Compostella (a|pad Florez, xxiii. 369.) to the 
Jealousy of a soldier, whose wife the king had dishonored. 
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which had lost its chie( immediately fled. The victor gave 
orders that the Navarrese should be allowed to retire unmo- 
lested, bat permitted the vengeance of his soldiers to fitU mi 
the Mohammedan auxiliaries. The corpse he buried with 
royal honors and firatemal regret in the principal church of 
Najera.* 
1Q55 ^^ sooner had Fernando restored tranquillity to his 
I^ states, than he prepared for the execution of a project 
105S ^ ^^"^ formed, — that of making war on the Moham- 
xuoo. iQedan possessions in Lusitania. In the spring of 1055 he 
passed the Duero, the Tonnes at Salamanca, and entered by way 
of Almeida. The first place which he reduced was Cea ; he 
next seized, one by one, the fortresses in the vicinity ; obtaining 
great plunder and numerous captive& During the following 
year he appears to have been inactive ; but m 1057 he tocS 
the important cities of Viseo and Lame^ The siege of the 
former was long and troublesome, owmg to the excellent 
archers who defended the place; but its reduction was re- 
solved, both in revenge for the death of king Alfonso, and be- 
cause its possession was necessair as a point of departure for 
iiirther conquests. On its fall, Fernando was so mean as to 
cut off the hands of the archer who, thirty years before, had 
mortally wounded his lather-in-law. Lamego also made an 
obstinate though short defence, and was visited with some se- 
verity. The garrison were massacred ; the rest of the inhabit- 
ants consigns to slavery and chains. To acquire Coimbra 
now inflaiwed his ambition ; but previous to undertaking so im- 
portant a siege, he journeyed to the shrine of Santiago, in Ga- 
licia, to gain the intercession, if not the visible help, of that 
chivalric apostle. He invested the place in January, 1056, 
(not even the rigors of winter could cool his zeal,) and obtained 
it by capitulation the following July. He had thus conquered 
the whole country between the Duero and the Mondego, con- 
stituting the greater portion of the modem province of Beira: 
north of the latter river, not a wnsle fortified place remained 
dependent on the misbelievers, fi* the diploma of this kingf 
were genuine, the monks of Lorvam had no little share in the 
honor of the conquests; since they supplied the besiegers 
with provisions, at a time when the siege, but for such aid, 
must have been abandoned. In return, the grateful monarch 
secured them in the possession of their privile^; not the 
slightest of which v^as the confirmation of their exemption 

* We tospect that the Castilian writera have somewhat exaggerated the 
ill-conduct of the king of Navarre. There can be no doubt, however, that he 
was a tyrannical, raah, and vindictive prince,— qualities which he is even 
allowed by the Navarrese writers to have possessed. 

t Published by Sandoval, Historia de los Reyes de CastiUa (in segno D 
Fernandi), fol. 13. This deed looks suspicious. 
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from OQatribations, on^fiimlly granted by Alboacem, Moham- 
medan governor of Comibra, about thirty years after the con- 
quest* The victor, grateful to Santiago, by whose aid he 
believed this triumph had been gained, kid magnificent ofifer- 
ings on the altar of that apostle. 

The wars of Fernando in other parts were not less ^/|rq 
signal. He extended the boundary of Castile from Uie ^r^ 
Duero almost to the gates of Alcala de Henares ; and •■ q^k 
would, no doubt, have taken both that city and even ^^^^^' 
Madrid, had not the king of Toledo become his vassal and 
paid him tribute. He even carried his hostile irruptions into 
Valencia and Andalusia; but derived little advantage from 
them, if we except the relics of St Isidore, whidi he com- 
pelled tiie king of Seville to surrender to him. In his last ex- 
pedition, while under the walls of Valencia he was assailed by 
a sickness which he knew would be fiital : he was, therefore, 
forced to abandon the siege, and return to Leon. 

The last days oi this great king were wholly occu- ^narc 
pied in eztnt^rtlinary d^otional exerciseaf He re- ^^^ 
fused to receive the sacrament in his palace, and, though ex- 
hausted by his disease, insisted on being carried to the diurch 
of St Isidore, where he passed whole hours, both during day 
and at midnight, in prayer, and in the ritual observances of his 
religion, (m the morning of Monday, the 26th day of De- 
cember, he caused himself to be arrayed in hiis royal vestments, 
and carried to the church, accompanied bv his bishops and ab- 
bots, and inferior clergy. Kneeling berore the altar of St 
John, and raising his eyes to heaven, he said : — ** Thine, O Lord, 
is the power, thme the dominion ! Thou art the King of kings, 
the supreme alike in heaven and on earth ! I return unto thee 
the crown which thou hast given me, and which I have worn 
during thy good pleasure. And now I only ask, that, when 

* Tbia famous deed ia in another work of the same author, Historias de 
Ins Cinco Obispos (notas, fol. 87.)- It, too, has a suspicious appearance. 
That the monks should not only be exempted from tribute, but allowed to 
pass and repass to Coimbra at any time, day or night, without the slightest 
iDterruption , seems odd. " Veniant et vadant ad Colimbriam cum libertate, 
per diem et per noctem, quando melius velint aut nolint." Why grant the 
Cluristianfl — and monks too— a privilege denied to Mussulmans themselves? 
Such words, too, as Juzgo, Maurus^ &c. smell of a date AiU two centuries 
later. Why should Maunu be taken, per ayneedoehen^ for Mohammedan? At 
this period the ^rabe were the more numerous, and the only powerful body 
of tlie Mussulman population in Spain. The date sufficiently shows the im- 
postore. " Fuit facta carta de Juzgo, era de Christianis 773, secundum vero 
annos Arabum 147, Luns 13 Dulbija.'* This era, 773, corresponds with ▲. d. 
734 ; but 4. h. 147 does not open until March 9, a. d. 764, or thirty years later. 
Other objections might be raised no less insuperable ; yet, after all. the doo* 
nment is very ancient and curious. 

t Fernando was so humble that he often dined with the poor monks of 
San Facundus. One day, as he was about to drink wine ftom a glass vm- 
sel. he let it fall, and it was broken. He instantly replaced it by one of gold* 
adorned with precious stones.— Cftm. SUenet, 
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my soul leaves this body, thou wilt receive it into thy celestial 
mansion !" His royal crown and mantle were now removed, 
the penitential habit was thrown over him, and as he lay pros- 
trate on the floor, ashes were scattered on his head. In that 
posture chiefly he remained, confessing his sins, and imploring 
the divine mercy, until late in the follovnng day, when he re- 
signed his soul mto the hands of his Creator. 

Thus died one of the greatest and best princes that ever 
swayed the Christian sceptre in Spain. His enduring ccm- 
quests, his zeal for the welfare of his people, his generosity of 
mind, his care of religbn, and his liberality tows^ its minis- 
ters, his charity towards the poor, his humility of deportment, 
•and his piety, cause him to be regarded as a model both for 
kings and private individuala Unfortunately, however, in his 
last testament, he committed the same deplorable error as his 
fiither. To Sancho, the eldest of his sons, he left the kingdom 
of Castile ; to Al&nso, the most beloved of his children, those 
of the Asturias and Leon ; and to Garcia, Galicia, which then 
extended into Lusitania as &r as the Duero : his recent con- 
quests were also divided among them according to their ccmti- 
guity. Nor were his two daughters overlooked : Urraca, the 
eldest, had the city of Zamora; and Elvira that of Toro; and 
to both was bequeathed in addition the patronage of several 
monasteries.'" 

•| Qgl^ Alfonso VL of Leon, and Sancho IL of Castile, 
. ' appear to have lived in tranquillity with each other 

1071 ^"^^^ ^^^ years after their flither*s death, — a longer 
' period than mi^ht have been expected from their mu- 
tual jealousies and their proneness to war. In 1068, Sancho 
assumed the assailant, and defeated his brother on the banks 
of the Pisuerga. History leaves us in the dark alike as to the 
causes and consequences of this warfitre : all that is certain is^ 
that a suspension of hostilities followed until 1071, when the 
brothers again encountered each other near the river Carrion, 

* Pelagius Ovetensis^ Cbronicon Regum Legioneneium (apad Flores, xiv. 
471.)- Monachi Silensis Cbronicon (apud eundem, xvii. 313, ice). Ximenes, 
Rerum in Hispania Geatarum. lib. vi. cap. 9^12. (apud Schottum, Hispania 
Illustrata, torn. ii. p. 96, Sec.). Lucas Tudensia, Cbronicon Afundi (apud eun- 
dem, torn. iv. p. 93—96.). Cbronicon Burgenae (apud Floras, xxiii. 309.). 
Annales Couipostellani (in eodem tomo, p. 319.). Anales Toledanos (in eo- 
dem tomo, p. 384.). Cbronicon Compostellanum apud eundem, xz. 3%.). An- 
uales Complutenaea (apud eundem, xxiii. 313.) Cbronicon Conimbricense (in 
eodem tomo, 339—337.) Cbronicon Luaitanum (apud eundem, xiv. 417, &c 
Alonao el Sabio, Cronica de Espaila, part iii. to tbe end. Favyn, Hiatoire 
de Navarre, liv. iii. Moret, AJualea de Navarra, torn. i. liv. 9.). Zurita, 
Analea de Aragon, torn. i. liv. 1. Lemoa, Hiatoria Oeral de Portugal, torn. ii. 
Hv. 7. Maadeu, Hiatoria Civil de la Espaiia Arabe, xii. 331— 3G6. See also 
Abu Bakir, Veatia Serica ; Abu Abdalla, Vestia Acu Picta, sen Re|rum Al- 
morabitarum Seriea (apud Caairi, tom. ii. paasim); Ximenes, Histona, Ara- 
bam, cap. 46. ; and Cond6, by Marina, Hiatoire de la Domination, torn. ii. 
paminu 
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at a place called ValipeUage.* . The battle was obatiiiate ana 
bloody : it ended in the defeat of the Castiliana ; but the latter, 
by surprising the Leomiese in their camp, not only restored the 
lK>nor of their arms, but almost exterminated the enen^. Al- 
fonso himself was taken prisoner. He is said to have owed his 
life to the intercessioii of his sister Urraca;' but he was in- 
closed in the monastery of Sahagun, with a view that he should 
there be compelled to embrace the ecclesiastical state, and 
thereby become incapacitated fi>r the crown. £re long, how- 
ever, we find him at the court of Toledo: whether he had 
escaped thither, or been exiled by his brother, is uncertain. 

The possession of two states did not satisfy the ambition of 
Sancho, who, as the eldest son of the late king, aspired to the 
whole of his kingdom, — toGalicia and Portugal, aaweU as the 
cities of Zamora and Tore. In a battle fought at Santarem, 
he is eaid to have defeated, and it is added t&X he afterwards 
dethroned, don Garcia; but from the obscure, often contradic- 
tory, relations of the ancient chroniclers, the probability is, that 
he allowed his brother to retain possessioi of the throne^ on the 
condition of homage and tribute. This hypothesb acquures 
greater weight from the fact, that, on the return of Alfonso 
from Toledo, Garcia was rtill in Galieia, and that the latter was 
dethroned by the former. Whatever mijght be the issue of this 
war, Ssmcho hafitened to Zamora, which he mvested. Tl^e 
various circumstances with which romance has adorned the 
relation of this siege may well be omitted.f All that we cer- 
tainly know is,, that in 1072 the king was assassinated before 
the place by a CaEfltilian knight, V^lido Dolfos, — ^probaUy at 
the ^tigatbn of dona Unraca. Thus fell Sancho the Brave, 
after a reign of near seven years in Castile and, two in Leon. 

When news of this catastrophe reached Toledo, Alfonso Se- 
cretly left that capital, — for he was not without his suspicions 
(proMihly well grounded), that his departure would be pre- 
vented by bis iKMst, — and went to Zamora.^ There, chiefly 
through the activity of his sister, many thousands resorted — 

* Also Golpeliera, Golpellar, Golpejures, Vulpeju, Vulpecularia, Ac. 

t They may be found in Rodrigo of l^Dledo, tbe Cbrouicle of Alfonso el 
Sabio, ^nd Mariana, AC. This is the peculiar period of romance : almost 
every fact is so distorted by it that the truth can be foui^d only in tbe writers 
contemporary. See Appendix H. relating to UusCid Buy Diazde Bivar. To 
that Af^ndix we h«ve consigned such lustoric events as we consider apoc- 
ryphal,— such, especially; as rest on the authority of the Cld*s biographers. 
For this reason, toe text of the present history will sometimes he found more 
barren of events than most other worXs on this subject. If we were dis- 
posed to admit romance, we could easily be copious. 

t Here, too, the prelates of. Toledo and Tuy, the General Chronide (Al- 
fonso*s), and the Romance of the Cid, may be consulted. We cannot describe 
tbe endless improbabilities we encounter. The romance of this period is to 
be found f^n^odied in Dr. Southey's admirable translation of the Chronicle 
of the Cid,y-a work not more distijigiiisbed for. its erudition than for its in- 
terest. . 

voL.n. o 
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LeoDBeie, Castilians, and Gfllician»-4o see and acimowledge 
him. Having taken posBeasion of Leon and Castile, he invited 
his brother of Galicia, don Garcia, to his court, and imme- 
diately confined that prince m the castle of Luna. There the 
latter passed the remaining yean of his life; deprived, ipdeed, 
of his liber^, but inotiier respects treated with royal magnifi- 
ccBce. 
Ifyn Undisturbed master of the Astunas, Leon, Galicia, 
Y^ and Castile, Alfonso was watchful to extend his con- 

lORSu 9"®^*^ ^^ ^^ expeditiod, in 1074, was in defence 
iixiHX Qf |jJ3 }|^ ^Q ]^jj|g of Toledo, against whom the king 

of Cordova was advancing. The last-named ruler behig ex- 
pelled firom the territories of Toledo, and pursued even to liie 
gates of his capital, Al£)n80 carried his arms into Portugal, re- 
ttced Coria, and rendered many of the Mohammedan gover- 
nors of that country, even south of the Mond^go, his tributaries. 
But his most imp(»rtant wars were directed against the kingdom 
of Toledo Qiis mat had died in the interim within the waJIsof 
Seville). In ICHS, he commenced hostilities against Vahia 
ben Isooail, and, in the four following years wrei^ed from the 
government of that prince most of the cities ahd towns north 
and east of the capital, thus circumscribing the dominions of 
YiUiia.to little more than the walls of Toleda Of these glori- 
ous and enduring conquests, comprising no fewer than twenty 
fortified places, so little is said, even by contemporary chroni- 
ders, that we have no more than the meager names. In 1083, 
he formaUy invested that important capita^ which after a siege 
of two years capitulated, as related in the first volume <^ this 
history.* In the following year an archbishop was appointed 
to this restored see. 

inR5 ^ ^^ other wars of Alfonso with the Mohammedans 

7~^ need not be repeated here, there is little during the rest 

lido ^^ ^ reign to strike the attention. To fortify himself 

' however, against the formidable Almoravides, — ^who at 

■■ ' ' 1 ■ ■ II I ■ I.I « 111 

* Rodrigo of Toledo, (lib. vi. cap. 23.) has Bome rude venet on tlie conqaeita 
of tbia prince :-^ 

** Obsedit aecura auuih eaitella Toletiim, . 

Caatra sibi aeptena parani, adituinque redodens. 

Rupibus alta licet, amploque situ popalosa, 

Cireumdante Tafo, rerum virtute referta: 

Victu viqta carens, invicto se dedit hosti. 

Huic Medina-CoBllin, Talavera, Coaimbria plaudant, 

AbaU, Seoobia. Saliqantica, Publica Septem, 

Cauria, Caiica, Golar, Iscar, Medina-panalea 

tllmas et Ulmetum, Maaerit, Attentiia, Ripa 

Osuma cum Flavio-lapiduin. Valeranica, Maura, 

Aacalpna, Fita, Consocra, Maqueda, Butracum 

Victori Bine fine buo modelaiitur.ovantefl. 

Ildephonsel tiii resonent super astra triumphi!" 
But nany of these places had been previously takes, perhaps hot retained, 
bytheflitherof Alfbnao. j * r» ir- ^ 
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thk period were amiihiktmg, one by one, the princei of Anda- 
Jufida, who had signally defeated himself^'*' and were pieparing 
to push their conquests further towards the north and west,— 
he connected himself more closely with some French princei^ 
to whom in return he was indebted for some portion of success. 
To Henry count of Besan^n, a near relative of his queen 
Constance, in 1095 he gave his illegitimate daughter Theresa, 
with his Lusitanian conauests, extending ficon Oporto on the 
Duero to the confines of the Mohammedan kingdom of Bada- 
Joz. These con<}uests, which had before been subject to the 
governors of Galicia, were to be held as a fief dependent on 
3ie crown of Leon ; but he must have been blind, indeed, if he 
hoped that such dependence would always exist Another 
daughter, Elvira, by his queen Constance, he gave to Raymond 
count of Toulouse. Five years before, he had bestowed a third 
and the eldest of his daughters, yrraca, on Raymond count of 
Burgundy, with the ^vemment of Galicia. These thnee 
princes had entered his /Mrvice at the instance (f their liege 
superior, Phflip L of France. 

Alfonso died in 1109. As his only son, don Sancho, •. iqq 
had fallen in battle with the Almoravides, he left to his ^*^^' 
eldest daughter Unraca, now either widow of Raymond, or 
very recently married to Alfonso I, king of Anigou and Na- 
varre, the crowns of Leon and Castile ; and to their son Al- 
fonso Ravmond the lordship of Galicia, as an hereditary fiefl 
The eviis arising fix)m this injudicious policy were sure to 
counterbalance tul the good this king ever procured for the 
ooontry. His CTeat actions, his great qualities, were thus ren- 
dered eventuuly useless toT his people. Had his son been 
spared, the power ^f his states would have been consolidated, 
and Christian Spain more able to contend with the formidable 
Moora That his want of foresight led to the loss of Portugal, 
will appear in the sequel : that it did not lead to greater dis- 
asters, was owing to no wisdom of his, but to circumstances 
which fortunately corrected the mischief of his dispdsitiona 

In reading the events of the last two reigns, the reader 
may have felt some surprise at finding no mention of Rodrigo 
de Bivar, the fiimous Cid Campeador, whose exploits form so 
prominent a place in the Chronicles of Alfoodo the Learned, 
and most subsequent historians of Spain. The cause of omis- 
sion may doon be explained : those exploits rest on authority 
80 questionable; they are, throughout, so much at vari^ce 
with genuine history ; they are in ' hemeelves often so improb- 
able, sometimes so impossible ; that, when weighed in the scale, 
either of historic evidence or of reason, they are lighter than 

■ I ■ , ^ 1 I 

*Bee the correiponding period in Chapter II. of Mohammedan Spain. 
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air, aadt perbapB, bSM even room for doubt vheth^ fack & 
perBonage as the Campeador ever existed. As this personage, 
however, whether real or fiibuloust is too important to he dis- 
missed without notice, and as what is believed to be romance 
should not be confounded with what is known to be true, his 
character and deeds, like those of his equally fiunous prede*- 
cesBors, Bernardo dd Carpio jmd Fernando <xdBsalez, shall be 
consigned to the Appendix.* 
1 1 0Q Urraca, queen of Castile and LeoBf did not long ib- 
^ main even on tolerable terms with h«r husband, Alfonbo 

1111 ^^* ^ ^^ ^'^^'^ associated with her in the govern- 
' ment — ^Whether it was owing to her disposition, which 
wis evidently overbearing, and even tyrannical, or to her con- 
duct, which 18 known to h&ve been imprudent, and is supposed 
to Imve been crhninal, the two sovereigns soon came to an 
open misunderBtanding. T^e 'Castilians naturally espoused 
the cause of their queen—- not so much from attachment to bet 
person, as fhom hatred of the Aragonese yoke. Alfonso then 
filled the fortresses of both kingdoms with trusty goveroors 
chosen from aoKMig his hereditair subjecta This added fhel 
to the flame of discontent, which oumed still more fiercely on 
bearing that the kiaff had confined dona Urraca in the fortress 
€€ Castellar. If any mith is to be placed in^ Rodrigo of Toledo^ 
who asserts that ^e had a son by one of her vassals, count don 
Diego Gomez, whose intrigues with her are confirmed by the 
coBtemporary writers of the History of Compostella, the hus^ 
band had reason enough for this act of rigor. In this retire- 
ment, however, she was not so dosd^ guuded that she could 
not mfiNrm her partisans of her situation ; a considerable num- 
ber secretly resorCed to £)astellar, and bore her back to Burgos. 
For the first time, she now caused it to be proclaimed that her 
scruples of conscience would not permit her longer to cohabit 
with her husband — ^for Alfonso was her first cousin — ^wfai<;h 
meant, that she either wanted another, or that she was resolved 
to abandon herself without one to her acknowledged propen- 

— — — ^ . ♦ 

* See Appendix R. Pelaipag Ovetensis, Chronicon Regain Le^onensium 
(ap«id Plorez, EBpaSa Sagrada, xiv. 473.); Zimenes, Hiatoria Arabum, p. 47., 
neenoa Rerutn aa Hispania GeBtarum, lib. vi. thp. 13^S3. (apud Qehottum^ 
HiBpania Illustrata, torn. ii. p. 94—105,). Lucaa Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi 
(apud eundem, IV. 96— 100.). Alonso etSabio, Cronica de EspaSa, part iv. 
cap. 1—3. CbroDicon Burgenae (apud Florez, xziii. 309^ A(c.) Chronicoa 
Lusitanum (apud eundem, xiv. 419A Chronicon Conimbncenae (apud 
cnndem, xziii..338, &c.). Annales OomplutenseB (in eodem tomo, p. 314.) 
Chronicon Complutense (in eodem, p. 316.). Annales CompoBtellani (in 
«odem, 330, Ae.). Anales Toledanos (iA eodem, p. 383.). Chronicon de 
CardeSa (in eodem, p. 373.)- Zurita, Anales de Aragon (in regno Pedro I.). 
Pavyn, Histoire de Navarre, liv. iv. Moret, Anales de Navarra. torn. i. lib. 
10. Lemos, Hiatorik Geral de Portugal, torn, ii. tiv. 7. cap. 3. et 3. Masdeu, 
Historia Civil de la Eaparia Arabe, xii. 369—417. Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu 
Picta (apud Caairi, ii. 314.). Cond6, by Maries, Histoire de la DominaUon. 
Ac a. 830, &c 
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sity.''' As civil war seemed inevitable, unless a reconciliation 
w^re efiected between the roval pair, the nobles of Castile and 
Leon exerted themselves with so much success to attain this 
end, that they consented to smother their mutual repugnance, 
and again to approach each other. Unfortunately, however, 
the reconciliation was but momentary. Bis^fusted with her 
levity, her haughtiness, and, most probably, mcensed at hep 
guilt, the king publicly repudiated her at Soria, and sent her 
back into Castile. The nobles of that and the /sister kkigdom 
espoused her cause, and swore to shake off the domination of 
Aragon. But Alfonso had possession of many fortresses, which 
he listened to defend. The first battle between him and Diego 
Gomez, the queen's paramour, happened on the 26tli day of 
October, 1111, in the vicinity of Sepulveda. The king was 
victorious ; don Diego, the general, bemg left dead on the field. 
But the queen appears soon to have consoled herself for the 
loss of one lover by another; i^ indeed, she did not possess 
both at the same time. His place was supplied by don Pedro 
de Lara, by whom she is known to have had issue. It must 
not, however, be concealed, that, to save her reputation, some 
modem historians, with more chivalry than knowled^ of their 
own chronicles, contend that she was secretly married to the 
count, though not one word of such a union is to be found in 
any one of those authorities.! 

After this victory, king Alfonso took undisputed pos- -t^n* 
session of Burgos, Palencia, Coria, Saha^n, and even . 
Leon. He is accused of having committed atrocities yt\A 
during his march, worthy only otthe fierce Almohades ; 
but accusations made by rancorous opponents cannot be re- 
ceived with too much caution. There was now a third party 
formed, which appears to have favored neither the queen nor 
the king of Aragon, and which, in 1112, crowned the infont 
don Alfonso Raymond king of Galicia. The dislike entertaiined 
by the people to the domination of a forei^er, and the noto- 
rious levities of Urraca, were the causes which influenced the 

bishop of Santiago (whose see was subsequently raised into an 

— Ill " i ■ ' ■ ' ■* 

* The cbaracter of this princen is very niiikvorftbly, and no doubt very 
truly, drawn by the nfitional writers of Aragon, and even by ttie foreign .tail - 
torians of Spain. 

t The sticklers for the marria^re of the queen with don Pedro forget to 
tell 08 that the son of which that count was the flither was born before her 
separation from Alfonso. This son was called Diego Hiirtado, or Diego the 
Stealtkg, since his birth was carefully concealed. How many other children 
she had by the count, cannot be gathered from the obacore' expressions — 
" Comitem Larensem P. Gundisalvidem, qui cum matre ipsius regib (Urraca, 
mother of Alfonso VIL) adulterine concubuerat, ex ipsa regina adulterinoa 
filias genuerat, fcc"— «»«or. Compost, p. 518. fapud Plorez, torn. xx.). 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that the character of this princess, 
which required no unnecessary severity, has been deepened in color by the 
prejudiced, we might say the vindictive, authors of this Chronicle. 

2 
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archbifihopric) to take this, step, and to deprive the king of 
Aragon df all pretensions over Castile and Leoa : he request- 
ed the pope to declare null the marriage between that sove- 
reign and the queen,~»-the only basis on which those preten- 
sions rested. Until the w^ll of the pontiff should be Known, 
the queen retreated into Galicia, to collect troops for her de- 
fence and that of her son. Aided by the forces of her brother- 
in-law, count Enrique of Pottugtd, she soon returned into 
Leon, to raise the siege of Astorga, then pressed by the king 
of Aragon. Alfonso was compelkd to retire from the jdace ; 
but his troops continued to make incursiiHas from their fortresses 
into the surrounding country. But this struggle seemed likely 
to be protracted hopelessly,; especially as the queen*s own 
nobles, whom her weak or criminal paitiality fpr don Pedro de 
Lara so deeply disgusted, sometimes refused to couch a lance 
in her behalf. A council, however, having assembled at Pa- 
leneia (in. 1114) in conformity with the pa]^ recommendation, 
to decide on the great question previously submitted to his 
holiness, and declared the marriage to be null, the supporters 
of the Aragonian king gradually fell from him, and he left the 
kingdom to turn his arms agamst the Mohammedans of his 
neighborhood. 

1115 ^^^ retreat of Alfonso did not restore peace to the 
^ lacerated stata Though the qneeyi recovered the for* 

•« Ag tresses which still held for him, her unbridled passions, 
' and her conductr— a mixture at once of rashness and 
pusillanimity — created enemies on every side. Now the bishop 
of Santiago, now her own son, was the object of her persecu* 
tion. More than onc^ did she unnaturally arm against the 
latter ; and when constrained to a reconciliation with him, she 
renewed hostilities the moment her unprincipled amlntion dis- 
covered an opening fcur them. Not satisfied with the tranquil 
possession of Leon and Castile, she aspired to that of Galicia ; 
and, on the other hand, the paitisans of her son, disgusted with 
her character and actions, were anxious to dethrone her, and 
phcfi their &vorite in her room. Several towns of the king^ 
dom, indeed, declared for the young prince; and, on one oc- 
casion, her paramoui: was seized by two Qistilian nobles, and 
contined in the castle of Mansilla. The internal state of the 
country, which was alternately ravaged by the hoi^fle parties, 
was horrible. In ftct, her reign was one interrupted succes- 
sion bf troubles; most of which were justly imputable to her- 
self At length, in 1126, she ended her stormy and disa^itious 
life, to the univer^l relief of her people. She left to posterity 
a character darkened by many crimes, and scarcely redeemed 
by a single virtue.* ^ . 

* The attempts made by Ferreras (iii. 3P6.X by Mudeu (u. 35, &c). and 
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Aiiiomo Vm, usually styled the En^perar, who ^ -tHna 
herited the crowns of Castile and Leon, after silencing r^ 
a few of his turbulent nobles, directed hiis first efiprtsto -^^j 
the recovery^ of certain fortresses s^ill held in Castile t>y 
the king of Arligon. Of these places, some, which had re^ 
fused to acknowledge his mother, immediately reco^ixed his 
authority; but CastrorXeriz and the province of Rioja adhered 
to the Aragcmian. To reduce these, the one put in motion a 
considerable army: to preserve them, the other advanced as 
fiir as Tamara. The blood which should have ransomed Chris- 
tian Spain from the yoke of the misbelievers was about to flow 
in this disgqiceful strife, when the prelates and barons of both 
armies wisely interfered, and reconciled the two princes. The 
king of Aragbn even abandoned his remaining possessions in 
Ca£le to the young Alfonso. The tranquillity thus establish- 
ed Was interrupted for a moment at the end of about two yean, 
— :i^ indeed, as there is some reason to suspect, the periods have 
not been confounded, — by another hostile agression of the king 
of Aragon,^ho invested Moron, but who retired without prose- 
cuting the siege. His arms found a more itting enemy, the 
Mohammedans, over whom he repeatedly apd gloricNislv tri- 
umphed. On his death, hef(xe Fx^fa, m 1134, in an un&rtu- 
nate action against them, his dominions were rescued from 
ravage by the seasonable advance of his broUier of Castile and 
Leon, who forced the misbelievers to retire. But the latter 
sovereign a|q)esrs to have been actuated by other motives than 
generosity in affording this prompt succor.'*' Najera, Calahorra, 
Tarrazona, and even Saragossa, omitting many minor places, 
which opened their gates to himi as the ally of their sovereign 
Ramiro the Monk, he evidently considered as his conquests; 
nor would he resign them to the ne^ king, except as fie& : he 
endeavored even to procure the recognition of his superiority 

otbera, to clear the eharafeter of this princess, must surprise every reader 
eomremant with, the chroniclers of ttiis period. Her implication in the 
murder of her brother, don Sancho, before'Zamora.^her immrisoning, and» 
as there is reason to believe, jprojecting the assassination, of don Diego 
GelBslreK, metropolitan of Santiago,— her co&Jngal infidelity,— her unnatu- 
ral wan With her son,— her restless ambition,— are fact's or which no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained. The positive testimony of the three 
authors of the History of Compostella, Vfbo wrote firom 1100 to 1140, cannot 
be shaken. They are, however, uDmerciftiUy treated by Afasdeu ; not be- 
cause thair testimony is at variance with probability, or unconfirmed by 
other authority, but because they had the misfortune to be Frenchmen- For 
tbe authority of this reign, se'e the last eitations. 

* Zurita (Anafes, i. 48.) insists that>tbe Castilian appealed to the gener- 
osity of the Aragones^ /'Thumiliandose al emperador (Spain had two 
emperors at the same time) le pidio le dexasse su tierra, y raandasse que.se 
1« entregasaen sub Castillos; y el, como principe muy generoso, lolirvopor 
bi0n por aquel camino." Such, indeed, is, or seems to be, the relatidn of 
Rodrigo of Xoledo ; but the Chronicles of Castile careftilly refrain from 
mentioning the humiliation ; they even go so fbr as to say that it was the 
king of Aragon who ^gged for peace, and that he did so because he was 
afrud to engage with an enemy so superior in number aa the Caotilians. 
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over tiie whole kingdom of Aragon, but in vain. The new 
king of Navarre, however, did him h6mage,^^doubtle8s to 
procure his aid against Ramiro, who wished to reunite that 
kingdom with Aragon.* The counts of Barcelona and Toulouse 
swore fealty in the same manner. These advantages, much 
more splendid than real, so flattered the pride of Al&nso, that, 
on his return to Leon, in 1135, he solemnly assumed the im- 
perial title, f-r-a title as vain as it was pompous ; since Navarre 
was ab6ut to become again dependent on Aragon, and Portu- 
gtJ was already independent of his sway. In fkct, he had 
iscarcely time to congratulate himself on hid fimcied increase 
of dignity, when the prmces of Navanre and Portugal, in ao^ 
cordance with a treaty between them, declared war against 
him. That war led to no decided success on either side: he 
tooky indeed, a' few fortresses from the former; but the latter 
defeated his best troops, and would probably have made some 
conqulssts, had not an irruption of the. Mohammedans summon- 
ed the Portuguese force to a Worthier field. The latter tri- 
umphed ; and on the very plains which, in 1199, witnessed the 
defeat of the misbelievers, he was elected king.| 

In 1140, Alfonso (^htered into an iniquitous alliance with 
the successor of Ramiro (Raymond count of Barcelona, who 
had married the daughter of Ramiro), in which both princes 
agreed to Conquer ana divide Navarre betweeil them. Bdtdon 
Garcia was not to be easily crushed. Before the two kings 
could unite their forces, he obtained a signal triumph over 
Raymond; and even afterwards compelled his imperial enemy 
to make peace with him. The alliance was still further ce« 
mented, in 1144, by the marriage of Garcia with a natural 
daughter of Alfonso ; and of S^cho, one of Alfonso's sons, 
with a princess of Navarre. The new king of Portugal, too» 
who appears to have been the al}y of Garcfia, and who made 
several irruptions into Galicia, not only defended, his independ> 
ence, bjiit obtained successes over the Mohammedans as solid 
as they were splendid. 

In his hostilities against the mutual enemies of his country 
and faith, Alfonso wias more fprtunate : by him, and his ally of 
Aragon, the Christian frontier was amoved from the Tagus to 
the Sierra Morena: he rendered tributary^ Moorish gov- 
ernors of several places in Andalusia, as JBaeza and Andujar. 
His last battle, delivered in 1157, against the Cid YusseS son 
of Abdelmumen, emperor of the Aimohades, was indecisive. 
Immediately after the action, he set out on his return tc^ his 

own dominions; but death surprised him in the village of 

' ' —'^ ^— - ' ■ ■ . -■ — - - 

* See the histories of Navarre and Aragon. 
, t Imperator totina Hispanie. X See the history of Portuf al. 
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FrGfakdsLj near the port of Muradal, one of tke great openiiigs 
through the mountaioouB chain which separates Andalusia from 
New Castile. Eight years before his deatii, he had raised two 
of his sons to the dignity of kings : en Sancho, the eldest, he 
had conferred Castite, the mountains of Burgos, Biscay, and 
Toledo ; on Fernando, Leon* the AstQrias, a^ Galicia. Al- 
fonso was no common monarch. Though he lost Bortugal, 
and was unable to withstand the genius qf his namesake' of 
AragoQ, whom he imitated in fuasniming the imperial title, yet 
with fewer pretensions ; though he is undeserving the ezag« 
gerated praises gf the natiohfd historians, it cannot be denied 
that he exhibited great firmness in circuinstances'often very 
difficult; that he caused his territory to be respected by his 
Christian neighbors, and greatly aggrandized it at the expense 
of the Mohammedana His talente, however, were mfenoir to 
his ambition, and hid moderation to both. 

Towards the close of AlfbnsoVi reign may- be assigned the 
origin of the military order of Alcan^ra. Two cai^iers of 
Sahmanca, don Suero and don (sknnez, left that city with the 
deogn of choosing and fortifying some strong natural firontier, 
whence they could not only arrest the continual incursions of 
the Moors, but make hostile irruptions tiiemselves into the terr 
ritories of the misbelievera Proceeding along the banks of 
the Coales, they fell in ivith a hermit, Amando by name, who 
encouraged them in their patriotic design, and recommended 
the neighboring bennitage of St Julian as an excellent site 
ibr a fortress. Having examined and approved the sitiiation, 
they applied to the bishop of Salamanca for permission to oc* 
capy tne place : that permisBion was readily granted : with his 
assistance, and that of the hermit Amando^ me two cavaliers 
erected a castle around the hermitage. They were now joined 
by other nobles and by more adventurers, all eager to acquire 
fiune and wealth in this life, ^ry in the next Hence the 
foundation of an order which, under the name, first of St Ju- 
lian, and subsequently of Alcantara, rendered good service 
alike to king and church, Suero, the first superior, wishing 
to imitate the ;Templars in leading a life at once religious and 
military, requested a rule fi*om the bishop of the diocese, and 
obtained that of St Benedict* 

* Cbronicon Luaitanum, p. 406. (apud Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, toin..xiv.). 
Hifltoria Compofltellana, lib. iii. (apud eund^n, torn. xv.). Cronica Ade* 
foBsi.Imperatoris, p. 390-^7. (apud euDdem, xxi.>. Chronicon Conknbri- 
cense, p. 390. (apud eundem, xxiii.). Anales Toledanos, i. p. 380. (in eodem). 
Annies Toledanos, iii. p. 410. (iA eodem). Rodericus Toletanus, Rerum-in 
Hispania Gestarum, necnon Lucas Tiidensis, Chronicon Mundi (apud Scbot- 
tum, Hispania lUustrata, torn. ii. iv.}. Alonso el Sabio, Cronica de Espa5a, 
part iv. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, (sub proprii^ annis). Lemos, Uistoria 
Geral de Portugal, torn. iii. liv. 9. Ferreras, Histoire Genifale d'Espagne. 
kjr Hermilly, torn. iii. 
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..^f.^ FvKstAifDO n. king of Leon, and Sancho IIT. king 

f of Castfle, ascended the throne in the wise resolution 

lliW^ of observing peace with each other,, and thereby of 

averting tJie evils generally resulting from divided 

power. Of the latter, little more is known than that he waged 

a short but successful war against the king of Navarre, who 

^Lspired to the possession of Rioja ; that his generals were also 

triumphant over the MoOrs; that he died at Toledo about a 

year after his accession (1158), and was succeeded by his in- 

&nt son Alfonsa 

115^ The minority of AiiFONSo in.> who^ on his fii^ther's 

. death, was po more than' three years of age/ was one 

1214 troubles: these were chiefly occasioned by the two 

powerful families h^ the Castros and Larasj who each 
contended fat the guardianship of the royal Infant, and, con- 
sequently, for the direction of afi^irs. By the last will of 
Baiicho, the important trust had been confided to don Gutier- 
rez de Castro. This roused the jealoc^sy of the Laras, whose 
chie( don Manrique, openly armed to assert his ambitious pre- 
tensions. The tempest was for a time allayed by the modera- 
tion of don Gutierrez, who, preferring the sacrifice of |K>wer 
to the horrors of civil strife, voluntarily resigned the dignity 
in fiivor of a member of the rival house. But on his death,^ in 
1159, his kinsmen endeavored to regain possession of the 
guardianship ; and on finding that they were unable to con- 
tend with the powerful Laras, who even deprived them of all 
their public emi^oyments, in opposition to an express order of 
the late king,^'^an order which forbade any changes, to be 
made in the dignitaries of the state, whether civil or military, 
until the young king arrived at age,— they complained to Fer- 
nando of Leon : that sovereign, who coveted the post of re- 
gent far himself, immediately Invaded Castile; aiid was ac- 
knowledged as such by several cities of the kingdom, especiaUy 
Toledo. But the Laras, though unable to oppose him on the 
field, continued to elude his pursuits. By fleeing firom fortress 
to fortress with their important charge, &iey at length so tired 
his patience, that he returned to Leon, leaving them in ac- 
knowledged possession, of their young king's perscm. But 
Fernando still retained, as regent, most of the great towns; to 
obtain these also, the Laras took up arms : he marched against 
and defeated them. T^he Navarrese took advantage of these 
troubles to take several places in Rioja; which, however, 
vfete subsequently recovered by the partisans of dcm Manrique. 
In 1163, Fernando was persuaded to make peace with the 
Laras ; but the Cajstros would not desist from their hostility. 
The flowing year, Fernando Ruis de Castro, governor of 
Toledo, defeated and slew Manrique, so that the Wardship fell 
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on another member of the house c^ Laia. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these ruinous contentions ceased on the marriage of Al- 
fonso, in 1170, with the princess Eleanor, daughter of our 
Henry n. From that day the young king exercised the sov- 
ereign power without control. 

Tiie reign of king Fernando was one of unceasing activity : 
sometimes at war with the Moors, sometimes with his nepliew 
of Castile, and now with the sovereign of Portugal, he seemed 
to exist only amidst bustle. The results of these wars were 
too indecisive, and their details too uninteresting, to require 
more than a very general notice. He recovered Badajoz, 
which the king of Portugal had reduced ; took Caceres trom 
the Moors; and more than once triumphed over the generals 
of Yussef, the A&ican emperor. On the whole, however, 
this period was unfavorable to the Christian arms : the tribu- 
tary governors of Andalusia had thrown off their forced alle- 
giance at the death of^the emperor Alfonso; Portugal had 
been signally humbled ; and the united -ferces of Castile and 
Aragon more^than once retreated before the formidable Almo- 
hades. It was to repress the never-ceasing incursions of the 
Mohammedans, as well as to return these mcursions with in- 
terest, that, in the time of Fernando, tWo military orders, those 
of Calatrava and Santiago, were instituted. 

. The origin of the former order was owing to the de- ■•j.kq 
votipn of two Cistercian monks; St Raymond, abbot 
of Fitero, and his coinpanion, the friar Diego Velasquez. 
These intrepid men, who had bo& borjie arms previous to 
their monastic profession, indigniint at the cowardice of the 
Templars, who resigned into the king of Castile's hands the 
fortress of Calatrava, which had been confided to their defence^ 
by the emperor Alfonso, proposed, in 1168, to the regency of 
that kingdom, to preserve that position against the assailants. 
The proposal was readily accepted. The preaching of the 
warlike abbot wajs so efficacious, that in a short time he as- 
sembled 20,000 men, whom he caoducted to Calatrava, and 
among whom were not a few of his own monks. Thei^ he 
drew up the institutiotis of tJie order, which took its nami^ 
from the place, and which in its religious government long 
followed the Cistercian rule, and wore the same monastic 
halHt, — a white nSbe and scapulary.''' 

The other order commenced in 1161. Some robbers -^^^^ 
of Leon, touched with their past enormities, resolved to 
make reparation for them, by defending the frontiers against 
the mcursions of the Mohammedans. Don Pedro Fernandez 
— ^if the <^ has not been added to give something like re- 

* By pope Benedict XIII. the. habit wai dispensed witb» a^d ttie kniglitM 
allowed to marry onM. 
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Bpectalnlity to the origiii — ^was the chief founder of the order. 
He engaged the brethren to awame the rule c^ St Augustihe, 
in addition to the ordinary obligations of knighthood. His 
military and monastic fraternity was approved by king Fer- 
nando; at whose suggestion the knights chose Santiago as 
their patron, whose bloody sword, in form of a eross, b^ame 
their professional symbol. These two orders were richly en- 
dowed by successive kings of Leon and Castile, until their 
possessions beoame immense.* 
^^oQ Fernando died in 1188, and was succeeded by his 
to *'"' AiiPOHso IX. One of the first acts of the new 
1230 ^"^ ^^^ ^ continue the good understanding which had 
'^' for some time subsisted between his father and his 
cousin of Castile. By the hands of Alfonso IIL he received 
die honor of knighthood, and accompanied that prince in an 
expedition against the Africans. That good understanding, 
indeed, was sometimes interrupted. As early as 1189, the two 
princes appear to have quarrelled respecting the. possession of 
some unimportant conquestf3 in Estreinadura, which, from hav- 
ing been nuide by their united arms, ought in justice to have 
been divided between them, but which the sovereign of Cas- 
tile claimed for himself. T^e king of Leon,' feeling that he 
v^as no match single-handed for the Castilian, — during the 
late reigns this kingdom had been too powerful for its northern 
neighbor,— contracted a close alliance with his uncle, Sancho 
L of Portugal, whose daughter, the princess Theresa, he took 
to wife. As the parties were within the de^'ee of affinity 
prescribed hy the canon law, pope Olesline in. dii^tched 
cardinal Gregory into Spain, to enforce the clissolution of the 
marriage. A council assembled at Salam&nca in 1191 declared 
it null. Four prelates, however, refused to join tlieir brethren 
in this condemnation of a miion, the validity of which was de- 
manded by the policy of the two monarchs, and to which, as- 
suredly, no objection arising either from the Divine law' or 
that of nature could' be ur^d. They were excommunicated 
by the furious legate, who threatened to place the kingdom 
9f I^on and Portugal under an interdict, unless the king; and 
queen formally separated from each other. This remonstrance 
had -no effect; fhe two princes, as well as the queen, appear 
to have adhered to the marriage as much through inclination 

-- — ■ - — * I I , ■ 1, ^ 1 1- " 

* ChnMoieon Lusitanum, p. 414, k/c (apud Florez, Espaila Sagrada, Mm. 
xiv.). OoronicoD Burgense^apud eandem, xxiii. 309.) AhoaIesCoQipo8t«!llaiii 
(ill eodem».p. 322.). Chronicon Conimbricenae (in eodenW j^. 333.). Analea 
TdledanM, i. (in eodem, p. 391.). Analefl Tolethmos, ii. (in eodem, p. 404.) 
Ximenes, R^rum i|i Hispania Gf«starum, necnon Lucas Tudenais, Chronicon 
Muiidi (at>ud Schottum, Hispania lUustrata, torn. ii;iv. subpropriis regnis.) 
Moret, Auales de Navarra, torn. ii. (in regnp don BandK)* VlO> Lemov, Hit* 
toria Gerai de' Portugal, torn. iii. Uv. 10, 11. 
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«B even policy: but the church was not to be resisted with 
impunity ; the interdict, in 1193, was actually laid« The af> 
finghted people began to murmur — ^not against the pope, the 
leu author of this calamity, but against their sovereigns, 
whose obstinacy alone they regarded as the cause. In vain 
did AMsDso send an episcopal ambassador to Rome, to procure 
a reversal of the sentence, and a dispensation for removing 
the bar of consanguinity. The pontiff was inexorable : so 
also, for a considerable time, were Alfonso and his queen. It 
was not until the year 1195 that they consented to separate. 

This was not the only instance in which the king of Leon 
was opposed in his policy or affections by the successors of St 
Peter. After the defeat of Alfonso of Castile in 1196, by Aben 
Yussef, on the plains of Alarcos, the intemperate langua^ of 
that prince to his ally of Leon, who was advancing to his as- 
sistance, led, as before related, to a war between the two kings, 
who ultimately laid waste each other's dominiona When, in 
1197, they met, each at the head of a formidable army, the 
nobles and prelates of both, convinced how fiital to the Chris- 
tian cause such contests might become, especially considering 
the enterprising character of the African emperor, anxiously 
sought the means of a permanent reconciliation. It was at 
length agreed that the kaut of Leon should marry Berengaria, 
daughter of the king of Castile, and, by her mother Eleanor, 
nearly connected with our royal house of Plantagenet How, 
after the unfortunate issue of the former marria^, the prelates 
could advocate the solemnization of another within the same 
forbidden degree of affinity, we ajfe not infonned : they might 
indulge the hope that, where such mighty interests were in- 
volved — where the weal of two states, and that of Christen- 
dom, was counterbalanced only by an impediment light as air 
— ^tbe scruples of the pontiff (Innocent III. now filled the chair 
of St Peter) would not be insuperable. But their wishes, how- 
ever natural, were wofiilly disaj^inted. Thougph the marriage 
had been solemnly celebrated at Valladolid, amidst the rejoic- 
ing of a whole people. Innocent loudly demanded the separa- 
tion of the parties, and dispatched a legate with instructions 
to lay en interdict on the kingdoms of Leon and Castile, if this 
demand were not satisfied. The legate appears to have been 
more reasonable than his intolerant master ; for, oa perceiving 
how vitally the wel&re of the two states would be afiected by 
the nullity of the marriage, and the tender affection borne by 
Alfonso towards the new queen, he suspended the execution 
of his instructions, until a powerful representation of these 
fiu^ts were laid before the pope in person. Innocent, like his 
predecessor, was ob6Unate---doubtless because, as he had not 
been previously consulted, he wished to show that the power 
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of the diUTch was not to be resisted, even by kings. Alfonso 
was equally so— the rather as the birth of a son opened a pros- 
pect dT the union of the two crowns, should that son's legiti- 
macy be undisputed. As before, the king and queen were 
excommunicato, and Leon placed under the dreaded ban of 
the church. Some prelates refused to admit the interdict, 
which thej justly considered as both tyrannical in itself, and 
the dBbprmg of a petty resentment in him who imposed it : 
they could not see why kings should be refused a dispensation 
granted to persons of &r inferior station, nor why interests so 
momentous should be sacrificed to the passion or prejudice 
of an unreasonable old man. Hence the two parties which 
divided the kingdom, — one in favor of the papal prerogative, 
the other of common reason and the rights or society. In 1204, 
however, the resistance of the royal pair began to give way; 
and they consented to separate, on condition that the legiti- 
macy of Uieir children were acknowledged both by the pope 
and the states of Leon. Innocent did not hesitate to comply 
with the reouest; and, in a convocation oi those states, Fer- 
nando, the eldest of their children, was recognized as successor 
to the throne of his father. 

1212. '^^^ declared nullity of the marriage was followed by 
a war— -desultory, indeed, but not the less vexatious— 
between the two Alfonsos : the cause seems to have been the 
refusal of the Castilian to surrender some fortresses which had 
been given as dowry by the king of Leon, the restoration of 
which he had a right to demand on his separation from Beren- 
garia. Peace was at length obtained through the mediation 
of the pope, and still more through the apprehensions felt 
by the Castilian on the approaching invasion of his states by 
Mohammed ben Yacub, emperor of^e Almohades, whose pre- 
parations resounded throughout Europe. How nobly Alfonso* 
on the plains of Tolosa, in 1212, avenged his defeat of 1195, on 
those cff Alarcoh, has been already related.* On this occasion, 
the king of Leon, who was not with the victorious Christians, 
took an ungenerous advantage of his father-in-law's absence, 
and recovered the disputed places. That they were rightfully 
his, is indisputable ; but he might surelv have chosen another 
time for gaming possession of Uiem. Fortunately for him, the 
Castilian, whose mind seems to have acquired elevation from 
the splendid success near Tolosa, showed no dissatisfiiction at 
his conduct ; but, on the contrary, courted his alliance, that 
the arms of both might be at any time ready to resist or to as- 
sail the Mohammedans.f 

* See Chapter II. of the first section. 

tChronicon Lusitanum (apud Florez, EspaHa Sagrada, xiv. 416, itc.). 
Chronioon Bargonse (apud eundem, xxiii. 2m.). Annues Compostellani (in 
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^ Alfiinso HI. of Castile, did not long survive this glo- ^ma 
nous triompb. After two hostile irruptions into the ter- ^ 
ritories of the enemy, he died in 1214, and was succeed- ■. ^^i^ 
ed by his only surviving son, Enriqub L As the new 
king, however, was only in his eleventh year, the regency was 
intrusted to his sister flerengaria, the most excellent prmcess 
of her age. But neither her wisdom, her virtues, nor the near 
relation she held to the infant, could avail her with the fierce 
nobles of Castile. The house of Lara, whose unprincipled am- 
bition had on a former occasion been productive of such evils 
to the state, asain became the scourge of the country. Under 
the pretence uiat a woman was unfitted to discharge the office 
of guardian, the nobles of that house formed a party powerful 
enough to impose on the regent, who, fearing that, if she re- 
tained the direction of aflyrs, in opposition to the reputed will 
of the people, the state must be the inevitable prey of convul- 
sion, resigned, the following year, the custody of the royal 
ward to count Alvaro Nuiiez de Lara, the chief of that turbu- 
lent fiimily. 

No sooner was don Alvaro in possession of the regency, than 
he exhibited the true features of his character, — haughtiness, 
rapacity, tyranny, and revenge. Those whom he knew to be 
obnoxious to his party he imprisoned, or confiscated their pos- 
sessions. His exactions, which fell on all orders of the state, 
were too intolerable to be long borne ; remonstrances were 
addressed to him by the clergy : but as they produced no efi^t, 
and as he laid violent hands, not only on the substance alike 
of rich and poor, but on the temporalities of the church, he 
was solemnly excommunicated by the dean of Toledo. Even 
this ordinarily terrific weapon was powerless with one who 
disregarded both justice and religion. The remonstrances of 
the queen Berengaria were treated with equal contempt : to 
render her odious to the people, he fabricated letters as if writ- 
ten by her, to procure by poison the death of her brother; but 
the opposite characters of the two were so well undenrtnod, 
that the imposture deceived no one individual. The regent, 
however, must have had a powerful party devoted to his in- 
terests, or he would not have set at defiance the thunders of 
the church, and the complaints of the people : that party served 

eodem tomo, p. 3S3, Stc.). Chronicon ConimbricenBe (In eodem, 335,)> Chro- 
nicon de Cardena (in eodem, p. 378.)* Anales Toledanos, i. (in eodem, 393.). 
Anales Toledanog, ii. (in eodem, p. 404, Ac.). Analea Toledanos, iii. (in 
eodem, p. 411.)- Rodericus Toletanus, Rerum in Hiipania Oestarum, nee- 
non Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi (apad Schottum, Hispania Ulustrata, 
torn. ii. iv. sub propriis regnis.). Alooso el Sabio, Cronica de EspaJSa, part 
iv. Lemos. Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. iii. liv. ii. See also the Vestis 
Acu Picta of Abu Abdalla (apud Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, torn, 
ii.}, and Cond6, by Marias, Hietoire de la Domination, Sac. torn. ii. 
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him so well in an aasembly of the states held at Bargos^ for 
the exprem purpose of inquiring into his administration, that 
it neutndized the hostility of the (jueen's adherents, and the 
members separated without a decision. ^ The king's name is 
a tower of strengtii ;*' and such don Alvaro found it ; for num- 
bers who declared for the princess, and even armed in her 
b^alC would not draw the sword against him, when they per- 
ceived that he was constantly accompanied by his youthfiil 
ward, in whose name all his acts were promulgated. Enrique, 
indeed, is known to have entertained some repugnance both 
to the person and character of the count, and to have expressed 
a wish to be again placed under his sister's care ; but the re- 
gent was too powerful for both. To preserve his authority, 
3ie latter negotiated a marriage for his ward, first with an 
infanta of Portugal, next with one of Leon ; in both cases, 
however, without success ; — not that either of those courts en- 
tertained any objection to the alliance; but owing, in the one 
ease, to the degrees of consanguinity — ^in the other, to stipula- 
tions which required time to discuss. Thus he continued his 
iniquitous career, running from place to place with the young 
king, destroying the habitations, and confiscating the substance 
of such as dared to censure his measures. But an accident, as 
unexpected as its consequences were fortunate for Spain, de- 
ran^ all his views. Towards the end of May, 1217, while 
Enrique was playinff with his young ccHnpanions in the court- 
yard of the episcopel palace of Palencia, a tile firom the roof of 
the tower fell on his head, and inflicted a wound, of which he 
died on the 0th of June following. Knowing how fiitally this 
event must affect his interests, don Alvaro, with the intention 
of concealing it as long as he could, conveyed the royal corpse 
as the living prince to the fortress of Tariego ; but the intelli- 

fence soon reached the queen, who^ on this critical occasion, 
isplayed a prudence and promptitude jusdy entitled to admi- 
ration. By the laws of Castile, she was now heiress to the 
crown ; but she resolved to transfer her rights to her son Fer- 
nando, heur to the crown of Leon, and thereby to la^ the found- 
ation for the union of the two kingdoms. Knowing that the 
young prince and his fiither, her former husband, were then at 
Tore, she dispatched two of her knights with an earnest re- 
quest that king Alfonso would allow her to see her son. Tlie 
request was immediately granted, and Fernando was conducted 
to Antilloy where he was met by his impatient mother, and re- 
ceived- with acclamation by the people. From thence both 
hastened to Palencia. Still, as don Alvaro held possession of 
the chief towns and fortresses, some of the queen's partisans 
endeav(xed to efi^t a reconciliation between them ; but ajs 
he had the insolence to insist on the guardianship of Fernando, 
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it was resolved to reduce him to obedience by force. For a 
moment, indeed, fortune favoured the rebel : Avila, Segovia, 
Coria, and some other places which obeyed governors devoted 
to his cause, refused to acknowledge the queen ; and don San- 
cho, brother of the king of Leon, advanced to assist Alfonso's 
claim to the regency, if not to the sovereignty of the kingdom. 
But the appeal of Berengaria to the nobles and clergy of the 
realm, produced, on the other liand, the most fiivoralue effect. 
All remembered, that during the reign of her &ther, she had 
been declared heiress to the throne, in case she survived her 
brother, and that prince died without issue. The states eagerly 
hastened to Valladolid, and swore allegiance to her as their 
lawful sovereign. Immediately afterwards a stage was erected 
at the entrance of the city ; and there, on the 31st day of Au- 
gust, 1217, — ^near three months from the death of Enrique, — 
the queen, in presence of her barons, prelates, and people^ 
solemnly resigned the sovereignty into the hands of her son, 
who was immediately proclaimed king of Castile.* 

But Fernando IIL was not yet in peaceable posses- -.nyy 
sion of the crown : he had to reduce the towns which . 
held for don Alvaro, and, what was still worse, to with- -uytg 
stand his father the king of Leon, who now invaded 
the kingdom. Aided by the party of that restless traitor, Al- 
fonso aspired to the soverei^ty: he marched on Burgos, 
which had just acknowledged his son, and, in opposition to the 
entreaties of the clergy, — ^in all countries the uniform friends 
of legitimacy and order, — ^he laid waste the domains of that 
son's adherents. The Castilian nobles were not slow in comr 
bining for the defence of their king : they hastened to Burgos 
in such numbers, and were animated by such a spirit, that Al- 
fonso, despairing of success, or touched by the more honorable 
feelings of nature and justice, desisted from his enterprise, and 
returned home. In his justification, however, it must not be 
forgotten that he could have no expectation, as he assuredly 
had not the wish, of ultimately injuring his son ; as even in 
the event of his success, that son would still be the heir to 
both states. No doubt, he longed to acquire and to exercise 
an increase of power, and to relmquish it only when summoned 
by death : but, to his honor, he abandoned the attempt the 
moment he perceived the popularity of the new sovereign ; 
and censured the officious countess, who, by representing to 
him the wish of Castile as unanimous in favor of his preten- 
sions — for supposing his marriage with Berengaria to be valid, 
those pretensions were not without weight — ^had betrayed him 

* Chiefly the same authorities as last quoted; with the addition of Diego 
Lopez de Cortegano, Cronica del Santo Rey Don Fernando Tercero, i. 39. 
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into so odious an enterprise. Count Alvaro had already been 
made prisoner by a party of the royal forces ; but releeised, oa 
surrendering the foitified places which he held. Of this ill- 
judged clemency, Fernando had soon reason to repent, if the 
statements of a contemporary authority be founded in truth, — 
that he again appeared in arms, and asain prevailed on the 
king of £eon to disturb the repose of Castile. However this 
be, it is certain that no actual hostilities took place a second 
time between father and son ; and that the cause of all their 
commotions ended his unprincipled life in disgrace and poverty 
in 1219. One of his brothers fled to Africa. 

121Q Tranquillity being thus restored, the kings of Leon 
. and Castile prepared to commence an. exterminatingr 
1230 ^"^^ sg&inst the Mohammedans. The crusade was 
* published by the archbishop Rodrigo, the celebrated 
historian ; and the same indulgences grant^ to those who as- 
sumed the cross in Spain, as to those who visited the Holy 
Land. In pursuance of this act, a multitude from all parts of 
the peninsula assembled at Toleda The result, however, by 
no means corresponded with the extent of the preparations. 
Neither of the kWs took the field : Fernando appears to have 
been retained at nome, in exterminating more fonjiidable 
bands of robbers whom the late excesses called into activity, 
and in burning heretics. Though partial irruptions, generally 
attended with success, were mtuie into the territories of the 
Moors from various parts, — ^firom Aragon, Castile, Leon, and 
Portugal, — ^it was not mitil 1225 that the career of conquest 
commenced, which ended in the annihilation both of the Af- 
rican power, and of all the petty kingdoms which arose on its 
ruinsL In that and the two following years, Murcia was in- 
vaded, Alhambra taken, and Jaen besieged, by Fernando; Va- 
lencia invaded by king Jayme of Aragon ; Badajoz taken by 
Alfonso, and Elvas by the kmg of Portugal. The king of 
Castile was present before Jaen, which his armies had invested 
two whole years, when intelligence reached him of his &ther's 
death (in 1230), after a succ^sful irruption into Estremadura. 

1230 ^^^ inestimable advantage which this event was cal- 
' culated to procure for Christian Spain, — the consolida^ 
tion of two kinfirdoms often hostile to each other, — was near 
behig lost In his last will, Alfonso named his two daughters, 
— ^for the kingdom had long ceased to be elective, — joint heir- 
esses of his states. The motives which could urge that sov- 
ereign to the repetition of an error so long and so fatally felt, 
we should vainly inquire : it may, however, be supposed that 
man^ nobles of the more ancient kingdom were unwilling to 
see it merged in the more modem though more powerful one 
of Castile. Fortunately for Spain, the majority of the Leon- 
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nese took a sounder view of their interests than Alfonso. — 
Leon, Astoria, Oviedo, Lugo, Mondonedo, Salamanca, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Coria, declared for Fernando. Though Compos- 
tella, Tuy, and Zamora espoused the cause of the in&ntas ; 
and though the count Diego Dias attempted to strengthen their 
party even in Leon itself'' hy force of aims; nobles, cler^y^ 
and people were too numerous in favor of the king of Castile* 
to leav« those princesses the remotest chance of success. No 
sooner did that prince hear how powerful a party supported 
his just pretensions, than he hastened from Andalusia into 
Leon. As he advanced, accompanied by his mother Berenga^ 
ria, — a princess to whose wisdom he was indebted for most of 
his successes, — ^Avila, Medina del Campo, Tordesillas, and 
Toro opened their gates to him. Directing his course towards 
Leon, Villalon, Mayorga, and Mansilla imitated the example 
c€ the other towns. As he approached the capital, he ynta 
met by the bishops and clergy, the nobles, and the people of 
the greater portion of the kingdom, who escorted him in tri- 
«m]m to the cathedral, where he received their homage. 
Scarcely was this ceremony concluded, when he assembled 
troops in the view of proceeding towards Galicia, where the 
tn&ntas with their mother Teresa had formed a party. Here, 
again, he was aided by the excellent Berengaria in a way fiur 
more agreeable to her heart, and that of his subjects, than by 
open force. That princess, having requested an interview with 
Teresa, proceeded to Valencia do Minho in Galicia. Here 
the world witnessed th6 extraordinary spectacle of two 
queens, both the wives of one man, and both equally the vic- 
tims of an imaginary conjugal impediment, advocating the 
claims of their respective o&pring. Teresa yielded to the 
justice or the power of her rival : in consideration of an an- 
nual pension secured to her two daughters, she renounced, in 
their name, all right to the crown of Leon ; and the fortified 
places which held for the in&ntas were consequently surren- 
dered into the hands of the king.f 

* Here the bishop of Tuy, a contemporary too, regales us with the rela- 
tion of a miracle. The daring count, having penetrated with his armed 
followers into the cathedral of St. Isidro, was struck with so violent a 
headach by the ofibnded saint, that his eyes appeared ready to start from 
their sockets ; at the same moment the most acute pains tormented, him in 
every part of his body. The penitent sinner immediately prostrated himself 
before the shrine of the saint, confessed his crime, and asked both pardon 
and his cure. His prayer was granted; he arose perfectly well, made his due 
reverence to the idol, and from that instant abandoned the cause of the in- 
fiintas. 

t Cronica del Santo Key Don Fernando Teicero, bv Cortegano, 40—79. 
Annates Compostellani, p: 934. (apud Florez, Espaila Sagrada, tom. xxiii.). 
Anales Toledanos, i., Anales Toledanos, ii., et Anales Toledanos, iii. (apad 
«undem, et in eodem toroo, passim). Rodericus Toletanus, Renim in His- 
paniaGestaram, necBon Lucas Tuden8is,ChronliconMundi (apud Schottan. 
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of the misfortunes which afflicted his reign. His pretensions 
were at first supported by pope Alexander IV. ; but as Suabia 
had ahready acknowledged Couradin, a prince of the imperial 
house of Irederic IL, 3iis interference was of no avail. Yet 
on the death of the emperor William, count of Holland, in 
1256, and on the exclusion of Conradin as a candidate, the 
electors havin? resolved to make choice of a foreign prince, 
Alfonso aspireid to the imperial dignity, and lavished his wealth 
for a purpose evidently unattainable. Though elected by one 
party, another and more powerfiil one gave their sufiSrapes to 
Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to our Henry HL : m re- 
ality, neither election was legitimate. Hence the contest 
which so long distracted Germany and Italy, and the sums 
which Alfonso exacted from his kmgdoms to support the va- 
lidity of his election. That he did not visit the scene of war 
in person, was owing to domestic troubles which will soon be 
noticed. In vain did he apply to four successive popes, Alex- 
ander, Urban, Clement, and Gregory, to pronounce in his &- 
vor. Those pontic were probiSily unwilling to decide in a 
case where temporal arms only could ultimately prevail : all, 
indeed, appear to have regarded with coolness the claim of 
the CastUian. On the death of his competitor in 1271, he 
folt sure that the great obstacle was removed, and that his la- 
bors and intri^es of fifteen years would now be rewarded. 
But Gregory X., like his predecessors, was hostile to the pre- 
tensions of one belonging to a house so odious as that of Fred- 
eric Barbarossa ; and he charged the electors to pass over Al- 
fonso, and proceed to the choice of another candidate. In 
1273, that choice, as is well known, fell on Rodolph count of 
Hapsburg : it was all but unanimous, since Ottocar of Bohe- 
mia was the only member of the confederation who main- 
tained the validi^ of the king of Castile's former election. 
The weakness of the last named pnnce must surely have 
equalled his vanity, when, instead of concurring in the deci- 
sion of the empire, and the solemn sanction of Gregor]^, he 
continued to persecute that pontrS* with his ill-founded claims; 
until Gregory, having lost all patience, ceased to treat him 
even with ordinary civility, and excommunicated his few ad- 
herents.'*' 

♦Cliroiiieon Conimbricenaet p. 338. (apad Florez, EspftSa Bafrada, torn. 
zxiii.). Chronicon de Cardeiia, p. 373. (in eodem tomo). Anales Toledanos, 
ii. ^in eodem, p. 4060. Anales Toledanos, iii. passim (in eodem tomo). 
Roderieus Bantius Efpiscopas Palentinos, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 
l-<-4. Alfonsus 4 Carthagena, AnacephaltBOsis, cap. 83. Lucias Marineus 
Siculus, de Rebus Hispanie, lib. vii. Franciscus Tarapha Canonicas Bar- 
cionensis, de Re^ibus Hispanie, p. 560. (omnes apdd Schottum, Hispania 
Illustrata, torn. i.). Ziirita, Anales de Aragon (in regno Don Jayme el 
Conquistador.) Lemos, Historia Greral de Portugal, torn. iii. lib. 14. Also 
Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii (apiid Casiri, Bibl. Arab. Hisp. torn, ii.); 
and Cond6, by Marlte, Hiatbire de la Domination, &c torn. iii. 
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It can be no matter of surprise that the states of Al- -.n^ 
fi>nso should murmur at his expensive folUes, or that he '^ 
i^oald become somewhat unpopular with his subjects, -i^n 
Another complaint of his nobles was, that in marrying 
his natural daughter, Beatrix de Guzman, to Alfonso IL of 
Portugal, he had resigned to that prince tJie sovereignty of 
the A%arves. These circumstances were eagerly seized by 
some discontented barons, who, under the plea of the public 
good, formed a party intended to compel the king into wiser 
measures, but whose real objects were purely selfish. They 
were headed by the infante don Felipe, brother of Alfonso, and 
don Nunc Gonsalez de Lara, member of a house which seemed 
as if raised for no other purpose than to be the scourge of the 
kingdom. They were anxious to join in their views the kings 
of Navarre, Aragon, and Portugal; but failing in the attempt, 
they were more successful with Aben Alhamar, the king of 
Grranai^ who promised to make a diversion in their favor on 
the frontiers of Castile. Some time, indeed, elapsed before 
they proceeded to open rebellion, though they assembled in 
arms, first at Lara in 1270, and subsequently at Palencia. In- 
stead of marching without a moment's loss of time to reduce 
them by force, the king had the weakness to treat with them. 
He promised, that if they would lay down their arms, and 
make their complaints known to him, he would endeavor to 
redress such as he should find reasonable. Of this fatal error 
he had soon reason to repent : it rendered the rebels more se- 
cure of impunity, and the more insolent in their demands. 
The very first which they made, — that he should raise a con- 
tribution on the towns and communities, to satisfy the losses 
which they themselves had sustained in his service, — showed 
that their patriotism was on a par with their loyalty. This 
was followed by a list of alleged grievances, the sum of 
which was, that the ftieros, or privileges of the nobles, were 
sacrificed to please the people ; that Uie military service re- 
quired from them was too long continued ; that their contri- 
butions were too heavy, and too rigorously exacted by the 
royal collectors ; and that they could not patiently subinit to 
be judged by the king's magistrates forming the council of 
Castile : in other wor^ they claimed an exemption both from 
public contributions and from obedience to tiie laws, while 
they exercised a power at once rapacious and absolute over 
theur own immediate vassala That the insulted king did not 
immediately assemble his remaining adherents, and commence 
a war which should end only in me utter destruction of the 
rebels, must be attributed much more to his lamentable weak- 
ness of character than to their number and force. Instead of 
adopting measures becoming his station and the duty he owed 
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his people, he promised that their grievances ehoold be i 
dressed. Bat their demands having risen with his imbecility 
and their own prospect of impunity, they refused to' disarm 
until he had assembled the states at Burgoa On this point, 
too» he yielded : the cortes were accordingly convoked. Here 
the disafl^ied barons, being summoned to appear with the 
rest, refused to come, unless the king granted them a safe- 
conduct, and they might appear in otthb : in other words, they 
intended to bear down all authority, by presenting a force ca- 
pable of imposing on monarch and cortes. To admit armed 
men into a deliberative assembly would have been a novelty 
at all times startling ; in the present case it mi^ht be still 
more apprehended : but the easy monarch, determmed to sac- 
rifice every thin? for present peace, granted the demand. Be- 
fore the assemlued states, he caused the requisition of the 
malcontents to be repeated, vidth his own royal concession on 
every point New demands were made, as unreasonable in 
themselves as they were insulting to the king. Strange to 
say, these too were conceded, one only excepted, — the duty 
QD foreign mercluuidi8e,-whicb he would not cooBent to 
abandon; and stranger still, that seeing the great bod]^ of the 
«cortes in his favor, he did not propose the capital punishment 
or the perpetual exile of the rebela It was, ^ubtless, this 
preponderating majority — ^this, in &ct, all but unanimity in 
the states— that prevented the audacious &ction from proceed* 
ing to some violence ; perhaps to laying bands on the royal 
person. 

1272 '^^ unexpected &cility with which these conces- 
. sions were made, surprised the rebels themselves, and 

1274. '^^^^ them to silence. They retired to the villages 
in the neighborhood of Burgos, whence they requeued 
permiasion from we king to retire each to his post — ^that is, 
to their fortresses, where they might concert other means of 
annoyance. In vain did he endeavor, by frequent messengers, 
to procure their reconciliation with him : replying that they 
would listen to no proposals, they proceeded to the Tierra de 
Campos. After some deliberation, seeing the hopelessness of 
oontendii^, under presoit circumstances, with one whom they 
were resowed not to obey, they agreed to forsake the kingdom, 
and to take up their abode with 3ie king of Granada. It will 
aknost appear incredible to the reader, that, instead of con- 
gratulating himself on being thus fortunately rid of these tur- 
bulent rebels, Alfonso should again have deputed several of his 
confidential nobles to them^ aid besought them, with as much 
humility as if they alone formed the support of his throne, to 
return and be reconciled with him ! They turned a deaf ear to 
pA his entreaties, and repaired to the court df Granada ; where* 
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however, they had still grace enough left to request from Aben 
Alhamar, who received them with open arms, that he would 
not eniptoy them against their own country* Tht^remained 
at the Moflfimmedan court about two years, from 1272 to 1274 ; 
nor woiiU they return to Castile, though repeatedly urffed by 
the king «nd queen, until not oi^y th<^ were promisee a res- 
C<»mtion o^ tbor pest dignities^ but the concession of the mart 
important potots they had demanded. With the same soeeesi 
did they insist on peace for their friend the Mooriah king. In 
short, they found that open rebellioaf was the readiest and 
surest way to the attainment of thett" wishes,— « lesson whiefa, 
as we cdiaJl soon see^ (hey were in no hurry to forget* 

During the absence of AifoHso, in 1275, on a fruitless |^e 
visit to pope Gregory, then in France, respecting his "T 
pretensions to the empire, and during the existenee of -.^^ 
hostilities with the Moors both of Spain and Africa^ ^^^' 
died the infimte Fernando de la Cerda, eldest son of Alfonso, 
and consequently heir to the iraited crowns of Leon and Cas- 
tQe. This event gave rise to disputes coneeming the sue« 
cession. B^ the Soman law, the two sons of the deceased 
prince stood the nearest in rehtioD to the throne; but by that 
of the Wisigoths the more immediate proximity of the second 
son was reco^pized. To deeide on this impoirtant subjeetr-^ 
whether Spam should Miow her own ancient institutions in 
this respect, or adopt that of other states — the cortes, in 1276^ 
were convoked at Segovia. That body decided that immedi- 
ate proximity ought to prevail over representation; in other 
words, that the second son, as being but one degree removed 
from the fiither, should be preferrSl to the gxandsons, who 
were but the representatives of the eldest son, and were two 
de^mes diiEtont : the infante don Sanefao was accordingly pto- 
claimed successor to the throne. The popularity, however, of 
Sancho, who had distinguished himself m the wars with the 
Moors, and the tender age of the two sons of Fernando, had 
probably more weight in the questioa than either law or cus- 
torn. That Alfonso himself v^o wjas no mean jurist, was not 
i^orant of the legitimate laws of succession, is evident from 
his having transferred from the Justinian code info his Siete 
Partidas the very law on this subject in operation in ancient 
Rome, and in the modem kingdoms of Euiope. The decision 
of the cortes appears to have given umbrage to Philip of France, 
whose sister danche was the widow of the deceased Femandor 
and the elder of whose nephews he justly regaided as the 
ri^tful successor of Alfonso. That prince demsoded his sis* 

* Chiefly the same autboritiM as last quoted. The Cftroniele of Alfonso 
X., which we have been unable to consult, seems, A-oSi the quotations of 
Ferreras, to be Very severe on the character and actions of that prince. 

Vol. n. Q 
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ter's dowry, which the Castillan king refused to return; and 
permission for the princess Blanche and her children to pass 
into France, which he likewise refused to grant The princess, 
however, with the infantes and the queen of Alfonso, who be- 
held their exclusion with indignation, effected their escape 
from Burgos, and were received by the king of Aragon. War 
was now declared by France against Castile, but prevented 
from exploding by the interference of pope Nicholas IIL In 
the sequel (in 1278) the queen of Castile returned to her hus- 
band, but Blanche proceeded to the court of her brother; the 
two infantes were retained in Aragon, less from motives cf hu- 
manity or of justice, than from a view to embarrass the Cas- 
tilian government whenever the opportunity should arrive. 
The worst feature of these transactions is one, however, that 
is wrapt in some obscurity. That prince Fadrique was put to 
death by order of his own brother, Alfonso, is undoubted ; and 
there appears reason to conclude that the cause was the im- 
plication of the infante in the flight of Blanche, her children, 
and the Castilian queen. The national writers would fain be- 
lieve that there were also other motives for this damning deed, 
but they can assign none : the way, too, in which that deed was 
perpetiated^-the prince being secretly strangled, in his own 
palace at Burgos, by hired assassins — ^must cover the memory 
of Alfonso with everlasting in&my. 
1281 ^^ satisfy the continued expostulations of France 
f~ respecting the ris^hts of the in&ntes de la Cerda, in the 
1284 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ville in 1281, Alfonso seriously pro- 
* posed to dismember Murcia from his crown in &vor of 
those prmces. The proposal filled don Sancho with so much 
indignation that he refused to attend the sittings. Another 
act of this weak monarch was no less condemned by his people : 
he debased the coin of the realm, yet decreed that it should 
preserve its former value. Then some arbitrary exactions and 
some vindictive acts of persecution towards obnoxious individ- 
uals ; his petulancy of temper, which increased with his years; 
his intolerable rapaciousness ; rendered him at once odious and 
contemptible. The discontented barons and deputies cast their 
eyes on Sancho, from whom alone they could expect justice. 
Seeing the almost universal disaflection of the people, this 
prince aspired to wrest the sceptre from the feeble hands which 
held it. Whoever condescends to flatter tiie multitude, will 
be sure to meet with success : whoever magnifies their real or 
sjrmpathizes with their imaginary grievances, will command 
their attention. While his emissaries gained over to his cause 
the chief towns of Leon and Galicia, he himself drew over to 
his party Toledo, Cordova, Ubeda, Jaen, and roost of the towns 
of Andalusia. He now proceeded to Valladolid, the rendez- 
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Tous fi)r his adherents, where, in 1282, the in&nte don Manud, 
brother of Alfonso, proposed that he should be procMmed kio^. 
The regal title, however, he refused to accept, and contented 
himself with those of heir and regent: so that he exercised 
the sovereign power, he cared not under what name. In vain 
did the ^ng endeavor to pacify the rebel, by proposing to sat- 
isfy all his demands : in vain did he apply to the kings of Por- 
tugal, Navarre, and Aragon — Sancho had secured the neutral- 
ity of all these, and had, besides, obtained more than neutiil 
favor from the kin^ of Granada. Hopeless of succeeding in 
Spain, he next applied to the king of Morocco, who readily un- 
dertook the part of a parent against a rebellious child ; and 
he solicited the pope to excommunicate his revolted subjects. 
At first the pope merely wrote to the grand masters of Santiago 
and Calatrava, exhorting them to efiect a reconciliation between 
the parties. Amidst this universal defection, seein? that Bad- 
ajoz and Seville were the only important places which remained 
in their allegiance, while the rest of the kingdom eageify ac- 
knowledged Sancho, the incensed king assembled, in 1283, his 
few remaining adherents in Seville; and in a solemn. act, he 
not only disinherited, but imprecated his deepest maledictions 
on the head of his rebellious son. In the same act he instituted 
the in&ntes de la Cerda as his heirs; and in de&ult of their 
iasae, the kings of France. This declaration, however solemn, 
was a mere l^tumfidmen: he who had not been obeyed in 
life, could scarcely expect to be regarded after death. The 
pope now interfered more effectually in behalf of Alfonso, 
threatening the adherents of Sancho with excommunicatkm 
unless they immediately returned to their duty ; and at the 
same time placing an interdict on the kin^om. The clersy 
were the tot to forsake their error : their example was fol- 
lowed by many of the barons and cities of the realm. Though 
the troops of the A&ican king had returned home in disgust, 
the cause of Alfonso acquired strength fix)m day to day : his 
other sons, who had taken part with Sancho, returned to him ; 
nay, even Sancho himself seemg the revolution m the opin- 
ions of men, made overtures of reconciliation. That such a 
reconciliation would have been effected, notwithstanding the 
strenuous effi>rts of some wicked courtiers about the prince, 
seems certain ; but Sancho suddenly fell sick, and was con- 
veyed to Salamanca. Whatever mififht be the failings of Al- 
fonso, he was not deficient in natural affection : no sooner did 
he hear of the rebel's situation, than his indignation vanished 
for ever, and he courted retirement, that he might weep, with- 
out incurring reproval from his attendants, over the repentance 
and the danger of his son. So much affected, indeed, was he 
by the event, that anxiety threw him into a worse state than 
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that of Sancha The latter was soon out of dai^r; but the 
kmg grew worse, until the 5th day of Apvii, 1^4, wb^i he 
breathed his last He did not, however, revoke his will. 

The character of Alfonso must be sufficiency apparent from 
his actions. It may be added, that his acquirements were of a 
very superior order. The Astronomical Tables which he com- 
posed, and which are called by his name, have been (^en ad- 
ducea as proofs of his science. It is, however, certain, tlmt in 
their construction he was greatly indebted to the Mocariah as- 
tronomers of Granada, some of whom visited his court lor the 
express purpose of superintending, if not of calculating them. 
That he haa a hand in the composition of the Chronicle which 
also bears his name, is no less undoubted ; but we should vainly 
attempt to ascertain the portion issuing from his own pen. In 
the compilation of the Laws of the Partidas from the Justinian 
and Wisieothic Codes, he had also a share, — ^how large a one 
must in like manner remain fat ever unknowa* On the whole, 
it may be said of him, that, like our James L, he was an ex- 
traor^unary instance of weakness and learning. Of his vanity, 
the wiBll-known saying has been often adduced, — that if he 
had been consulted at the creation of the world, he could have 
advised some things for the better. If this saying were really 
uttered— which there are strong reasons to doubtT-*~it is prob- 
able the king had no blasphemous intention in view, but that 
he was merely ridiculing the then received syslan of Ptolemy. 
His tamsactions w^ the Moors have been already noticed.^ 
12Rd Notwithstanding the testamentary exclusion of -his 
^r ^^^^ ^^ ^. ^® ^^ ^^9 ^® states of the kingdom 
1<^ lost no time in recognizing Sancho IV. Equally ine^ 
*'^^ fectual were the eflbrts of the infiinte don Juan, brother 



* 8m t^ latf chapter of tbe {Nreient book, which tretui of the laws of 

Spain. 

Other woriu composed by Alfonso, or at least ascribed to him, may be 
firand in the well-known Bibtiotheca of Nicholas Antonio. 

t Mondejar is at some pains to disprove tbe authority on which the re- 
puted blasphemy rests; he is doubtless right : Alfonso was no blasphemer. 
It is, however, certain that be was reputed one ; if not In his times, at least 

in the sge - -- - --- "- "^- -""•-- - - -- '- — 

authority 
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iii. passim (apnd eundem, tom. zziii.)* Chronicon de Don Alfonso el Sablo 
(as quoted by Ferreras, tom. iv. passim.). Rodericus Santius, Historia His- 
panics, lib. it. cap. 5. This superstitious writer is verv severe on the Mas- 
pbemy and supernatural punishment of Alfonso--<see Appendix L.). Alfon- 
stts a Carthagena, Anaceuaalttosis, cap. 84. Franciscus Tarapha, de Regibus 
Hispanie, p. 561. (apud Scbottum, Gfispania Illustrata, tom. i.). Zurita, 
Anales de Aragon (in regno Don Pedro III.). Moret, Anales de Navarra, 
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Also Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii (spud Casiri, Bibl. Arab.-Hisp. tom. 
ii.) ; Cond«, by MarMs, Histoire de la Domination, *c. tom. ill. ; with many 
others. 
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of the new long, to seize on Seville, to which, in virtue of the 
Biune testament, he laid his claim. Neither that city nor the 
^^^tes, hoth wiser than the deceased monarch, would sancticm 
ji^ dismemberment of the kingdom. 

During his father's lifetime, though in opposition to that 
father's wishes, Sancho had married bis cousin, doAa Maria de 
la Molina, without beii^ able to obtain the necessary dispen- 
sation from the pope. When, in 1286, that queen was deliv- 
ered of a son, his anxiety to ^et the legitimacy of his marriage, 
and consequently that of his child, sanctioned, naturally m- 
creased : he dreaded the pretensions of the infantes de la Cerda, 
who were still protected by the kings of Aragon and (^France ; 
but the pope continued inexorable. Equally fruitless were his 
negotiations with Alfonso m. of the former kingdom, to obtain 
possession of the two princes. Internal troubles soon added 
to his perplexities ; and, as usual, these troubles arose from 
the very men who had experienced the greatest share of the 
royal bounty. To Lope Dias de Haro, who had rendered him 
some service on a former occasion, he confided the superinten- 
dence of the finances ; he made him a count, — a dignity not 
yet common in the kingdom, — and married his daughter to the 
mfiuite don Juan, thus closely connecting him with the royal 
family. The haughtiness of the new &vorite soon rendered 
him odious to nobles and people, who complained to the king. 
No sooner did he perceive that he had lost ground in the con- 
fidence of his royal master, than, with his son-in-law the infante, 
he retired to the Portuguese fh>ntier ; whence, in conformity 
with the lawless manners of the times, both made frequent in- 
roads into the territories of Sancho. Being summoned to make 
known the cause of his dissatisfection, he appeared in arms, 
and had the insolence to inform the king that the only cause 
was his own will and pleasure. Sancho dissembled ; but re- 
solved from that moment to seize the persons both of the count 
and his brother. In a council convoked at Alfaro, in 1288, to 
consider of the propriety of leading with Aragon or with 
France, which were then at variance owing to the Sicilian 
war,'" both repaired, accompanied, as usual, by many armed 
fi)llowers, to overawe alike king and council. Addressing both, 
in the midst of t^e prelates and barons, Sancho said — *' Here 
you shall remain prisoners until you restore my finrtresses !*' 
The count drew his sword, and made towards the king ; whe- 
ther with the intention of really striking his sovereign, or only 
of efi^cting his escape, is doubtful. At the same moment don 
Juan also drew his weapon, and wounded two of the barons 
who attempted to obstruct his passage. The royal guards now 

* See the history of Aragon. 
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gathered before the king; one soldier cut off the right hand 
of don Lope ; another struck him on the head with a mace, 
and laid hmi dead on the groond. The same &te would prob- 
ably have befidlen the in&ite, had he not sought the protec- 
tion of the queen, who was also present The fortresses held 
hy both were restored to the crown. 

12flR '^^'^ death of don Lope did not restore tranquillity to 
to ^® '^^ ^^ widow, though sister to the queen, in- 

1^5l ^ ^' eldest son, don Diego de Haro, to revenge the 
'^ death of the count Being joined by his uncle of the same 
name, the latter repaired into Anfion, whose king was discon- 
tented with that of Castile. To embarrass the latter still more, 
Alfinso^ the eldest of the infantes de la Cerda, was released 
from prison, uid proclaimed king of Castile and Leon. In re- 
turn mr this support, Alfonso engaji^ to resign Murcia, many 
fortresses of which were already m the hands of the king of 
Aragon, to that ally. Both monarchs inunediately armed, and 
a desultory warftre ensued, which had no other effect than 
tliat of harassing the Castilians, of impeding the administration 
of justice, and of draining the kingdom alike of money and 
troops. Weary of this vexatious struggle, and distracted by 
tbe partial insurrections which from time tatime broke out in 
different parts of his realm, Sancho, in an interview with the 
kin^ of fVance, in 1290, agreed to abandon Murcia to Alfonso ; 
retaining over it, however, the feudal superiority. But this 
compact led to no result; ti^e war still continued, until 1291 : 
when, by bestowing the hand of his daughter Isabel on Jajrme 
IL king of Aragon, he obtained rather a suspension of hostili- 
ties than peace. If to these harassing wars we add the alter- 
nate rebellion and submission of that perpetual curse of Spain, 
the family of the Laras ; and the perversitv of the infante don 
Juan, who was generally laying waste the frontiers on the 
side of Galieia and Portugal, until Dionis, the kias of the lat* 
ter country, expelled him, and forced him, as before related, 
to seek refuge in Africa ; we may readily infer that Sancho*a 
case was no exception to a rule which the great dramatic poet 
drew fhxn human experience, — 

** Unsaty liei the head tliAt wean a lurown.** 

This king died in 1295, leaving the guardianship of his 
eldest son, Fernando, then only nine years of age, and the re- 
gency of his kingdom, to his queen.* 

*Cliroiiieon Conimbrkenee (apud Floras, BnaQa Sagrada, zziii. 33S.) 
Ctaronieoii de CardeSa (apud eunaem, ixiii. 360.}. Anales Toledanos, iii. fia 
eodem tomo, p. 41S, 413.). Cronica del Rey Don Saneho IV, (as quoted oy 
Ferreras, tom. iv. pattim). Chronicon Dni. Joannit Emmanuelis, p. S16 
(apud Floras, Uun. li.). Thie royal historian, a son of Alfonso el Sabio, who 
plajred so conspteooas a part in the erents of his time, takes care not to 
lertminale himself Fran^iscos Tarapha, Us Heffbus BitJMinaic, p. 561. Ai- 
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The reign of Fernando IV. was one continued sue- ^^v. 
cesmsm of disasters. Scarcely had he received the hom- ^^^' 
age of the states, when his uncle, the restless Juan, who had 
taken refuge with the king of Granada, called in question his 
le^fitimacy, and laid claim to the crown. At the same time 
Ihego Lopez de Haio, who, towards the close of the late reisn, 
had made an attempt in Biscay, and fiiiled, again invaded uat 
province, the government of which he considered as belonging 
by right to his family. Dioois, the king of Portugal, armed 
to obUiin three frontier fortresses, — Serpia, Mora, and Moron ; 
and the king of Granada followed or set the example, in the 
hope of procuring similar advantages. Nor did the measures^ 
however well intended, which the <}ueen adopted in this emer- 
gency, improve the fiice of her affairs. To make head against 
don Diego, lE^e commissioned two nobles of the house of I^ra 
to raise troops, and march towards Biscay ; and delivered the 
necessary sums of money for that purpose. The two traitors, 
characteristically enough, received the money, professed the 
utmost devotion to the royal cause, assembled the troops re- 

auired, and--joined the rebel To increase her perplexities, 
lie infiinie Enrique, who, in 1256, had rebelled against his 
brother Allbnso ei Sabio, and retired to Tunis ; who had after- 
wards passed into Italy, and returned into Spain in 1286 ; re- 
solved to deprive her of the regency. In the cortes held at 
Valladolj4 soon after Fernando s accession, he had address 
eoongfa to procure a share, at least, of the direction of affiiirs, 
but not the guardianship of the prince. He seems to have 
been a kind oif co-regent with dofia Maria. 

In tiie mean time the in&nte don Juan appeared be- ^ngg 
fore Badajoz, which he summoned to acknowledge ' 
him, but in vain. He now entered into an alliance with the 
Portuguese king, who, in the view of deriving advantage 
from the troubles of the kingdom, espoused his cause. To 
disarm the latter, the queen abandoned to him the three for- 
tresses which he coveted, and which, indeed, had been pos- 
sessed by his crown. Through the entreaties of Enrique, and, 
more still, through the offer of a government in Galicia, even 
Juan himself; being thus forsaken by his ro^al ally, did homage 
to Fernando. The rebel of Biscay and the Laras were paci- 
fied by similar sacrifices. To procure peace within, the queen, 
who was permitted to act in the king's name, though not, as 
may be supposed, witfiout the concurrence of Enrique, lavish- 
ed money and governments, and rewarded rebellion with 

fonnif i Cajthaf;«aa, AnaoepbahMMii, cap. 85. p. S83. RodAriciif Sanliut. 
Hifltoria Hiipanica, lib. it. cap. 6. et 7. (omnei apud Sebottum, Hitpania 
lUastrata, toiq. i.). Zurita, Analet d« Arapon (in ngnia Dq% Alfoiud III. 
ct Jayme II.). Moret, AnsbMda Navarra, lib. kxy. 
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riches and dignities. Such policy had its natural effect : no 
sooner were the nobles in poesession of what they had lon^ 
coveted, than, with the view of acquiring more, they again 
conspired against the state. The very year following this 
strange pacification (in 1296), Alfonso de la Cerda, who again 
renewed his pretensions to the Castilian crown, had no diffi- 
culty in prevailing on don Juan de Lara to revolt, and even to 
draw the infiinte of that name into his party. The two princes 
agreed on a division of the kingdom : that the in&nte Juan 
should have Galicia, Leon, and &vil]e ; and Alfonso, Castile ; 
while the king of Aragon should seize Murcia. This iniquitous 
league the kings of France, Portugal, and Granada were not 
ashamed to sanction. It seemed, indeed, as if the fate of Fer- 
nando were sealed, and as if his dominions were inevitably to 
be parcelled out among the combined robbers ; but in human 
afSiirs there is a providence which often brings to naught the 
schemes of an unprincipled ambition. 

1206 ^ accoraance with the preceding treaty, Don Juan 
. was proclaimed king of Leon in the very capital ; and 

1^1 Alfonso, at Sahagim, king of Castile. Their combined 
' forces, aided by some Aragonese troops, laid siege to 
Mayorga, wluch they hoped to reduce previous to investing' 
Burgos. At the same time the king of Portugal invaded Cas> 
tile, by Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca ; and Mohammed of 
Granada spread his ravages into Andalusia. The dissensions 
of the allies, and the want of money, if not of provisions, felt 
by the besiegers of Mayorga, saved the kingdom. The siege 
was raised ; the Aragonese, with Alfonso, returned ; the Por- 
tuguese king, thus alwindoned, did the same, but seized several 
fortresses on his march homewards ; and though the king of 
Aragon, on another side, rapidly seized on the whole of Mur- 
cia, except Lorca, Alcala, and Mula, he was prevented from 
pursuing his conquests by the offers of the pope, who drew 
him into the Sicilian war. Portugal was soon afterwards in- 
duced to make peace with the kingdom ; and even to enter 
into a permanent alliance, cemented by the marriage of Fer- 
nando with the princess Constanza, daughter of Dionis ; and 
of the prince of Portugal with the infimta Beatrix, sister of 
the Castilian king. Still Alfonso de la Cerda, whose incur- 
sions were fatal to the eastern frontiers, and the inlante don 
Juan, remained ; and their hostilities were feebly met by the 
infante Enrique, who, whenever his services were requu'ed, 
never failed to extort whatever he pleased from the queen. 
Avaricious, — insatiably so, — perfidious, turbulent, and cruel, 
he proved a greater scourge to his country than any of its 
foreign enemies. Thus, when the states assembled at Valla- 
dolid, in 1300, voted the queen considerable supplies for op- 
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posing the enemy, he contrived to erasp the greater portion 
of it ibr his own private purposes. &cc«ne the most unpopu- 
lar fium in the monarchy, not even excepting the infitnte 
Juaa« who, being deserted by Dionis, at length submitted to 
tiie lawful king ; and fearing that he ahouU be deprived by 
the cortes of the trust he had so shamefully abused; he 
leagued himself now with the Aragonese king, now with Al- 
foDBo de la Cerda, according to his caprice or avarice. He 
was but too well assisted by the infknte Juan : even after the 
arrival of the bulls of legitimacy, mnted in 1901, by the 
pofpe, neither ceased to plot agamst Fernando. Fortunately, 
faowever, their very perversity neutralized their intrignes; 
since they were fiuthless alike to every party they embraced. 

The anxieties of the queen-mother had always been ^^m 
cuttmg, but maternal auction had borne them without ^ 
repining. She was now to experience a pang incon- -.^ 
ceivably keener than any which had hitherto afflicted * 
her : that son, fer whose welfiire she had watched and suffered 
with a devotion unequalled, and a constancy truly heroic, was 
taught by the two infantes, not only to distrust her as <me who 
aimed at keeping him in perpetual subjection, bat to escape 
inHn her protection, and surrender himself to his unprincipled 
advisers: nay, on more than one oeeasion he studiously in- 
suited her, by encouraging suspicions injurious to her integ- 
rity in the administration of the national finances. But 
nothing, not even filial in^titude, could cod either the afifec- 
tiom or die zeal of this pnnces^ who believed — probably with 
reason— that the undutiful conduct of her son was owing to a 
misled imagination rather than a depraved heart On the 
death of Enrique, in 1904, whose last action was to fbrm an 
alliance against his sovereign with the king c^ Aragtm, there 
appeared a prospect of happier times, especially when in the 
Mowing year that king himself consented, not only to con- 
cede some places in Murcia, but to withdraw his support firom 
the in&ntes de la Cerda. fo oonsideraticm <^ ample revenues 
arising finom the seigniory of several villages, Alfenso^ on that 
occasion, resigned the regal title. 

Bot the troubles of Fernando were to end only with ^305 
his life. During the remainder of his reign, he was . 
continually at war with his revolted barons ; and sel- 1312. 
dom did he succeed in reducing them by ferce to obe- 
dience : his gold did more than his arms. In so little fear, in- 
deed, was he held, that his nobles not unfirequentiv made war 
aa each other, disregarding his expostulations, and submitting 
only when it was their present interest to do so. Of the 
kingly dignity he had nothing but the name. The most tur- 
bulent and feithless of these barons was his uncle Juan, whose 
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whole life exhibited continual alteniations of rebellion and of 
purchased submission. To detail these, or the other inter- 
minable dissensions of this reign, would affi>rd neither plea- 
sure nor instruction to any reader ; they were but a repetition 
of those already noticed. Femando's death was premature 
and sudden : if any fiiith is to be put in ancient chroniclers^ 
it was no less extraordinary. During an expedition into An- 
dalusia against the Moors, rumor accused two brothers of 
Martos, U>th cavaliers, of having assassinated one of the 
king's barons. Without taking the trouble to inquire into the 
circumstances, and in spite of their solemn asseveration of in- 
nocence, the king ordered both to be put to death. Seeing no 
hope of justice at his hands, they are said to have cited him 
to appear with them, in thirty days, before the judgment-eeat 
of God. However this be, he was found dead on his couch, 
on which he was taking his siesta, September 17th, 1312. 

During the reign of this prince, the Templars sustained 
their famous accusation. In the supposition that those of Ca»- 
tile were no less guilty than their brethren of France, the 
pope, in 1906, ordered their possessions to be sequestrated : the 
same fate attended them in Aragon. The people's indigna- 
tion, — ^no very accurate criterion, however, of guilt, — ^was so 
strong against them, that they were glad to take refuge in any 
fortress. They loudly demanded a &ir trial, which was at 
length granted them. For this purpose a provincial council 
was held in 1310 at Salamanca ; where, after a long, a patient, 
and apparently an impartial investigation^ they were solemnly 
absolved from all the charges brought against them, and de- 
clared true knights and Catholic (Jhristians. This honorable 
testimony in their fiivor, however, availed them little ; since 
the suppression of their order was decreed the following year 
throughout the Catholic world. That some — numeri^ly 
speakmg, many— of this order were actually guilty of the 
crimes laid to theur charge, rests on evidence too strong to be 
shaken; but why the whole community should suffer Ksr the 
few, has never been explained. Popular prejudice seldom 
discriminates ; but if the vulgar be too dull or too malignant 
to separate innocence from guilt, there Is no excuse for the 
more enlightened. The riches of these knights, much more 
than their reputed vices, occasioned their condemnation."' 

* Chronicon Dni. JoanniB Emmanuelis, p. S16, 317. (apud Florez, EspaSa 
Bagrada, torn, ii.) Cronica del muy valoroso Rev Don Fernando, passim. 
Chronicon Conimbricense (apud Florez, zxiii. 339.). Chronicon de CardeSa 
(apud eundem, zxiii. 380.). Anales Toledanos, iiivOp eodem, passim.). Ro- 
dericuB Bantius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 889. This writer relates 
and believes the heavenly citation. Alfonsus i. Carthagena, Anacephal- 
SBOSis, |i.S8i. FranciscusTarapha, de Regibus Hispanic, p. SGSt, (apud Scbot- 
tum, Hispania Illustrata, torn, i.) Zurita, Anales de Aragon (in regno Don 
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As ALION80 XL, the only son of the deceased hing, « o-io 
was only a few mooths old on his accession to the }^ 
throne, the state was again thrown into a long series ^i?p 
of convulsions through the ambition of its faarona The 
first disputes were between the infimtes Juan and Pedro— the 
latter uncle, the former firrand-uncle, of Al&nso— and don 
Juan de Lara, for the wardship of the royal child. Each, as 
usual, endeavored to strengthen his party over the cities which 
returned deputies to the corte& To frustrate the views of all 
three, the queen Maria consigned the charge of the royal in- 
fimt to the bishop and people of Avila, who placed him under 
a strong guard in the tower of the cathedral In the cortes 
of Palencia, in 1313, convoked expressly for the purpose of 
determmin^ in whose hands the regency should be vested, one 
portion of the deputies voted for Maria and the infante Pedro; 
another for Constanza the queen-mother, and the infante Juan. 
The two princes had recourse to arms m support of their re- 
spective claims : after many months of continued hostilities, 
attttided with various success, they agreed, at the instance 
of dona Maria, to divide the government between them. This 
policy, — the only one that could be prudently adopted in the 
critical circumstances of the time, — was sanctioned by the 
states of Madrid in 1315. 

It could not, however, be expected that a good understand- 
me would long subsist between the two regenta The laurels 
which Pedro won against the Moors excited the jealousy of 
the elder in&nte, who was more anxious to frustrate the sue* 
cess of his coadjutor, than to humble the enemy. It required 
all the influence of the prudent queen Maria (Constanza was 
no more), and all the representations of the assembled states, 
to preserve harmony between them. The death of both in 
1319, in the battle of Granada, has been already related.'" 

The death of the two in&ntes was followed by new ,o|g 
strangles for the regency. It was at length seized by v^ 
the m&nte don Feupe, uncle of the king, and by don -tS^A 
Juan Manuel, also of the royal family, and one of the ^^^"^^ 
most powerful barons of the realm ; and the usurpation was 
confirmed by the states of Bm^fos in 1320. Another don 
Juan, sumamed el Tuerto^ or the Crooked, son of the restless 
infinite of that name, disappointed at his exclusion from the 
regency, took up arms to obtain the object of his ambition. 
Fernando de la Cerda, steward of the royal household, did the 
same. Of the fiicility with which the great towns could be 
made to give their sufirages in favor of any candidate, Burgos 

Jftyme II.). Moret, Anales de Navarra, lib. zzrii. Lemos, Historia Geral de 
Portugal, torn. iv. liv. 15. 
* See Section I. Chap. III. of the present volome. 
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afibids us sufficient proo£ Fiist, Juan el Tuerto requested 
the vote of the council and people ; they swore on the holy 
Gospels to acknowledge him alone. Inynedintely afterwaids, 
Fernando de la Cerda presented himself heibre the same hody* 
and obtained the same oaths. In this state of things we shoald 
vainly look ftr order, much less for prosperity : the laws were 
disre^aided; the wont crimes were too common to create 
surprise;— 4he ineviteUe results of any government where 
the executive power is suspended or reitur^* To allay these 
troubles, a poimfical legate arrived, and, by means of the inre- 
lates and cortes, succeeded in re-establishing something like 
tranquillity ; but after his departure, and especially after the 
death of the M queen Maria, they brcdce out with renewed 
violence. Again did civil war, commenced by the amhitioQ 
of the regente, who each aspired to the sde authority, and 
sustained by the fickle populace, desolate these fine regions. 
1324. ^^^^ ^ 1^24, Alfonso summoned the oortes at 
Valladdid, and assumed the reins of sovereignty, hopes 
were naturalfy entertamed that rebellion would cease, and 
tranquillity, if not happiness, revisit the realm : they weie la- 
mentably Reived l^ the sequel of events. The first who 
troubled the state were Joan Manuel and Juan e) Tuerto; 
who, discontented with their loss of power, conspired to re> 
gain it To dissolve this confederacy, oie king had recourse to 
a rare expedient : knowing that the latter was to marry dofia 
Constanza, daughter of the former, he demanded and obtained 
that lady for himself The marriage was celebrated at Bur- 
gos. It WBS^ however, never consummated ; owing chiefly to 
tiie continued depravity of Juan ManoeL In 1^37, it was 
dissolved ; the lady was shut up in the fortress of Toro, hut 
soon restored to her father; and Alfonso was married, the fol- 
lowing year, to the princess Maria of Portugal 



I MQ nimseii witn tne aiuanoe ot Aragon ana ronugaL xie 
* rejected the overtures of Alfonso, who was willing to 
make any sacrifices for the restoration of tranquillity. Seeing 
him thus obstinate in rebellion, the kmg resorted to an expe- 
dient which might have creal^ litde surprise in a Tarbfih 
ruler, but must cover a Christian knight with everlasting dis- 
ice. Being at Toro in 1325, he dispatehed a messen^r to 
it baron, urging him in the strongest terms to an amicaUe 
interview ; am, to overcome all reluctance on the part of the 
latter, ofibred to confer on him the hand (^ the {nrmcess 

* " Causa rubor aun la simpie relaeion de unos hecbos que prueban la suma 
incoDBtaacia y Tolubilidad de aqucUas gentes.**— Ortiz, iv. 312. 
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Leonora, sister of the king. Juan no longer hesitated to go : 
he was received with extraordinary signs of respect hy Al- 
fonso. The day after his arrival, he was invited to an enter- 
tainment : the moment he entered the royal apartments, he 
was stabhed by the aHfiB-Rsins whom Alfonso had engaged for 
the purpose. Biscay, of which the seigniory had belonged to 
the victim, was the reward of this fom deed. This transac- 
tion made a deep impression on Juan ManueL Dreading the 
same &te, he not only refused to visit the king, but entered 
into an alliance with Mohammed IV. of Granada. The insult 
ofiered both to himself and his daughter in the approaching 
marriage of the king with the Portuguese princess, deepen^ 
his spirit of revenge. In 1328, he assembled his followers, 
and made a destructive inroad into the very heart of Castile : 
he was powerfully assisted by a diversion in his favor made 
hj the troops of Aragon. Even when deprived of the aid 
hitherto affi>rded him by the latter sovereign, who married the 
sister of Alfonso, he not the less persevered in his implacable 
hostility. By force or intrigues he had obtained possession of 
some strong fortresses, from which he could securely defy the 
power of his sovereign, and levy ccsitributions on the open 
towns. This desultory warfare, as vexatious to the king as it 
was inglorious, continued for years, notwithstanding the at- 
tempts at reconciliation made both by Alfonso^s immediate 
emissaries, and by the agents of the pope. Don Juan was 
often aided by otiier discontented lords, such as the Laras, 
who rebelled on the slightest pretext, and returned to obe- 
dience only when purchased by their sovereign. Being for- 
saken in 1334 by one of his best supporters, a baron of that 
rebellious house, he himself, the following year, accepted the 
royal offers, and condescended to return to his duty on the 
condition of his daughter Constanza being ^iven in marriage 
to the prince of Portugal, — a marriage whicn was effected m 
the course of the same year. But neither don Juan Manuel 
nor his brother rebel of Lara, could long remain at peace with 
their sovereign. Scarcely had they renewed their honiage to 
Alfonso, when they formed a new league, and the civil war 
recommenced. The accession to their cause of the Portu- 
guese kin?, enabled them to inflict great ravages on the king- 
doHL Almso opposed them with great vigor : while his gen- 
erals forced the Lusitanian to raise the siege of Badajoz, he 
himself reduced Lerma, which was defend^ by don Juan de 
Lara, who submitted ; and about the same time Juan Manuel 
precipitately retreated into AragtMi. In 1388, the latter again 
returned to his duty ; and though always a disaffected subject, 
he did not again break out into open rebellion. 
Vol. IL R 
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1338 ^ ^^ transactions of Alfonso with the Moors of 
^ Spain and Africa, — the most strikin? events of his reign, 

1350 — ^^® ^^^^ already detailed^" litUe more remains to 
* occupy the reader's attention. His amours, however, 
with dofia Leonora de Guzman, ought not to he passed over 
in silence; since thevare connected with the worst acts of his 
successor. This lady, who belonged to one of the most illus- 
trious houses of Spain, he first saw at Seville^ in 1330, and 
became deeply enamored of her. A widow at eighteen years 
of age, she had not virtue to resist the royal lover: she sac- 
nficed her pride of birth, the honor of her family, her reputa- 
tion and peace of mind, to the vanity of pleasmg, or to the 
ambition of ruling, a monarch. From that moment she became 
the constant attendant of Alfonso ; nor could the reproaches 
of his queen, the admonitions of the clergy, including even 
the pope himself nor the indignant remonstrances of the 
queen's brother, the Portuguese king, prevail on him to dis- 
solve the connexion: it continued unimpaired to the close of 
his life. The issue of this adulterous intercourse were nu- 
merousi and, as we shall soon see, unfortunate. Of his legiti- 
mate children, his successor alone survived him. He died of 
the plague, before Gibraltar, in 1350.t 

1350 ^^ accession of Pedro, surnamed the Cruelf 
^ then only in his sixteenth year, Leonora de Guzman, 

1351 ^'^^^ ^^ resentment, or rather that of the queen- 
' mother, retired to the city of Medina-Sidonia, which 

form^ her appanage. Through the perfidious persuasions, 
however, of a Lara and an Albuquerque, who governed the 
mind of Pedro^ and who pledged their knightly raith that she 
had nothing to fear, she proceeded to Sevule to do homage to 
the new sovereieo. No sooner did she reach that city, than 
she was arrested and placed under a guard in the Alcazar. 
The eldest of her sons, Enrique, who was permitted to visit 
her there, would have shared the same &te, had he not pre- 
cipitately retreated fix)m the capital. From Seville she was 
soon transferred to Carmona ; and if her life was spared a few 
months, it was not owing to the forbearance, but to the indis- 

• See Section I. Chapter IIT. 

t Viltasan, Cronica del Muy Esdarecido Principe j Rey Don AJfonBo el 
Onzeno, passim. Cbronicon Dni. Joannis Emmanuelis, 318—222. (apud 
Florex, EspaBa Sagrada, torn. ii.). Analea Toledanoe, iii. (apud eundem, 
zxiii. paanai). Cbronicon Conimbricenae (in eodem, p. 309—344.). Alfoneua 
4 Carthagena, Anacephalsotis, cap. 87. FranciwuB Tarapha, De Regibaa 
Hispanie, p. 563. Rodericus Santius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 10 — 
13. (omnes apud Schottam, Hispania Illuatrata, torn. i.). This last writer 
makes Alfonso jM'edict the depravity of bis son: — ''Doleo acexbissime taleui 
vobis relinquere hsredem et dominum, qui meliorem vobis fiUum dimisisse 
optarem." Zurita, Anales de Aragon (in regnis Don Jayroe II., Don Al- 
fonso IV., et Don Pedro IV.). Moret, Auales de Navarra, lib. xxviii. capi 
1—3., and lib. xxix. cap. 1—7. Lemos, Historia Gural de Portugal, torn. iv. 
liv. 16, 17. 
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position of the king, which was at one time so dangerous as 
to render his recovery hopeless. ' Unfortunately for Spain, he 
did recover; and one of his first objects, early in 1351, was to 
draw her from Carmona, and miike her accompany him to 
Talavera, where she was consicned to a still clqper confine- 
ment Her doom was soon sealed : in a few days she was put 
to death by the express order of the queen; no doubt, with the 
concurrence of the king. 

This murder was quickly followed by another. Hav- -.q-i 
ing dispatched one of his creatures to Burgos, to levy, 
by his own authority alone, a tax which, to be l6gal, required 
the sanction of the states, the people resisted, and slew his 
collector. Accompanied by his unscrupulous adviser, don Juan 
de Albuquerque, he hastened to that capital, to infiict summary 
vengeance on the inhabitants. They naturally took up arms; 
and being joined by Garcilasso de la Vega, the adelantado* of 
Castile, sent a messenger to the king, aisclaiming all wish to 
oppose his authority, but beseeching him not to allow Albu- 
querque, whose violent character they well knew, to attend 
him. The request was disregarded; the count arrived, and 
the doom of Garcilasso was sealed. With the view of avert- 
ing the deed, the queen intimated to him that, on receiving an 
invitation to wait on the kingj he would do well to escape. 
Unconscious, however, of any crime, and imwilling by his re- 
fusal to encourage suspicion of his loyalty, he repaired to the 
palace. No sooner did redro perceive himi than the command 
was given: — ^^ Ballasteros,! seize Garcilasso!" The adelan- 
tado Eegged for a confessor ; but no attention would have been 
paid to the request, had not a priest accidentally appeared in 
sight Both having retired for a few minutes into a comer, 
Albuquerque, who bore great eqmity to the prisoner, desired 
the king to order what was to be done, and the ballasteros 
were immediately told to kill Garcilassa On receiving the 
order, the men, who could not conceive it to be seriously given, 
hesitated to fulfil it: one of them, approaching the king, said, 
** Sir king, what are we to do with Garcilasso)" — " Kill him !" 
was the reply. The man returned, and with a mace struck 
the adelantado on the head, while another associate dispatched 
him. The bleeding body was thrown into the street; where 
after laying for some time to be trodden under foot by some 
bulls which were passing, it was removed outside the walls of . 
the city, to be there buried. The same fate would have be- 
fidlen the child Nnno de Lara, who by his father^s death was 
become the hereditary lord of Biscay, had not his governess, 

* For the dignity and function of this officer, see the last chapter of the 
present book. 

f A sort of men-at-arms, whose usual weapon was a short dub, or maee. 
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apprized of the intention, removed to a fortrees in the heart of 
the Biscayan mountaina The child, however, soon died; and 
Pedro, by imprisoning the female heirs, obtained what he so 
much coveted — ^the rich domains of that house. 

1352 Having held the states at Valladolid, where he inef* 
fectually endeavored to procure the abolition of the be- 

hetrias,* Pedro proceeded to Ciudad Rodrigo, to confer on the 
interests of the two kingdoms with his grandfather, the sove- 
reign of Portugal. Well had it been for him had he followed 
the advice of Siat monarch, who urged on him the necessity 
of moderation in his government, and, above all, of living on 
a good understanding with his ille^timate brothers, and to for- 
give the natural indignation they nad shown at the death of 
3ieir mother. He pretended, indeed, that the advice was not 
lost on him ; and he even invited the eldest, Enrique, to return 
to court to rejoin his brother don Telle ; but from his character 
and subsequent actions, it may be inferred that his object in so 
doing was solely to lull his intended victkn into security. The 
invitation was accepted, but both brothers soon left hun and 
revolted ; whether at the instigatidn of some other rebels, or 
from a well-grounded apprehension of their danger, is uncer- 
tain. Some of tiie confederates were reduced and put to death ; 
but the princes themselves eluded his pursuit, — don TeUo by 
fleeing into Aragon. While besieging the places which had 
thrown off his authority, he became enam^^ed of dona Maria 
de Padilla, who was attached to the service of his fe.vorite's 
lally, dpfia Isabel de Albuquerque. Through the persuasion of 
this unprincipled minister, the uncle of &e young lady, don 
Joan de Hinestroja, did not hesitate to sacrifice the honor of 
his house by consigning her to the arms of the rojral gallant. 
The connexion thus formed, which continued unto the death 
of doiia Maria, brought the ^atest disasters on the country. 

1353 Some months previous to this connexion, Pedro, in 
^ compliance with the request of the cortes of ValladO- 

1354 ^^^' agreed that an embassy should be sent to the 
French kmg, soliciting for wife a princess of the royal 

house of that nation. The choice fell on Blanche de Bourbon^ 
a princess of excellent qualities, who, early in 1353, arrived 
at Valladolid. But the king, in&tuated by his mistress, who 
had just been broug^ht to bed of a daughter, w«ts ip no dispo- 
sition to conclude the marriage ; and it was not without diffi- 
cultv that his minister Albuquerque, who was already jealous 
of the favors. accorded to the relations of Maria de Padilla, 
and for that reason the more eager for its solemnization, pre- 
vailed on him to meet the princess at Valladolid. Leaving 

* See the last ehapter of tlie present book. 
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Padilla and his heart at Montalvan, he reluctantly proceeded 
towards that city. On his way he accepted the submissions 
of his brothers Enrique and Tello, whom, on an occasion like 
the one approaching, he could not decently punish for their 
rebellion. In June, the ceremony took place with due splen- 
dor; but two days afier its celebration, he precipitately left 
his youthful bride, and returned to Montalvan. He was fol- 
lowed by his brother Fadrique, grand master of Santiago, and 
by Albuquerque ; but he refused to see them. In a few days, 
indeed, he paid a short visit to his mother and bride, who re- 
mained in the city where the nuptials had been solemnized : 
to the latter it was a final one, nor did its duration exceed 
two day& On his return, Albuquerque was openly disgraced ; 
the royal confidence was transferred to the fsmoily of Padilla; 
and the unfortunate Blanche was confined in the fortress of 
Arevalo, where no one, not even excepting the queen-mother, 
was allowed to see her.* To make way for Diego de Padilla, 
brother of the favorite, the grand master of Calatrava was 
treacherously murdered, and the commanders of the order 
compelled to elect the former.f 

The next proceeding of this tyrant filled with sur- -lonA 
prise all who knew his attachment to Maria de Padilla. 
JSeing struck while at Valladolid with the personal attraction 
of dona Juana de Castro, a young maiden, he endeavol'ed to 
gain her to his wishea But the lady having too much virtue 
to yield, he chan^d his battery by boldly proposing to marry 
her. The proposition astonished one who tuiew his public en- 
gagement with Blanche de Bourbon ; but he assured her that 
Sie union was null, for reasons which his prelates should ex- 
plain to her. That any such prelates should be found might 
be supposed impossible ; yet certain it is, that the bishops of 

* By the superstition of the times, the hatred of Pedro towards his bride 
was said to be enchantment. A belt, richly beset with gold and precious 
stones, the gift of the princess, was made to appear a venomous serpent. 
The enchantment was attributed to Maria de Padilla. This witchcraft iff 
mentioned in one of the romances in Dej^ing's Samnilung der besten Span< 
ischen Romanzen, and in Sanchez, bishop of Palencia> lib. iv. cap. 14. Of 
course it was a Jew who turned the riband, the gift of Blanche to her hus. 
band, into a serpent. Donaverat regina Petro pulcherrimam zonam aure- 
am, multis gemmis acpretiosis lapillis ornatam,quam Petrus regiiie amore 
aepe deferebat. Maria vera de Padilla, regine lemula, callide operata est 
lit zona ilia ad manus magici Judaic! aliquandiu, perveniret. Cluam tali 
maleficio affecit, ut dum qu^am^festiva die rex ilia precingeritur, dcunctis 
intuentibus et k seipso, non zona auresL sed quodam horribili serpente prs- 
cinctus videreter. Rex vero merito perterritus, cum qusreret quidnara res 
ilia easet. &. nonnuUis regine semulis, et forsan factioni assentientibus, re- 
sponsum est, zonam regins talem pulchritudinem pep^risse. Ex qua hora 
Petrus infpstiseamam reginam habuit —IRstoria Hisptmica, lib. iv. cap. 14. 
The good bishop, however, qualifies his wonderful relation by dicunL 

tThe same authorities; with the addition of Ayala, Cronicas de loa 
Reyes de Castilla, Don Pedro, Doo Enrique IT., Dim Juan I., Don Enrique 
III. (in regno Don Pedro, usque ad annum v.) 

R2 
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Avila and Salamanca confinned his assurances, and the credu- 
kms Joana became his dupe. This pro&nation of the sacra^ 
ment took place in the cathedral of Salamanca in the year 
1954. On the report, however, that the brother of Juana had 
entered into a league with his own brothers, and with the di»- 
mced Albuquerque, both to remove the family of Padilla 
nom his court, and to make him return to his lawful queen, 
be not onlv insultingly acquainted the new victim with the 
deception he had so cruelly practised on her, but abandoned 
her ror ever. In due time a son was the issue of this short 
connexion. 
1354. ^^®° news of this base transaction reached the bro^ 
ther of Juana, Fernando Perez de Castro, who was 
one of the most powerful lords of Galicia, he instantly joined 
the league of the discontented. A civil war now commenced, 
which, durinff some mouths, raged with more animosity than 
success to eimer party. On its commencement, the king, per^ 
suaded that the fortress of Arevalo was not a secure prison for 
the unfortunate Blanche, ordered her to be conveyed to To« 
ledo, and lodged in the Alcazar of that cit^. In the appre- 
hension, — no doubt a just one, — that her life was in danger, 
the queen, on her arrival at Toledo, requested permission &om 
her guards to attend divine service in the cathedral. While 
there, her appearance so powerfully interested the congrega- 
tion in her &vor, that all ofiered to protect her at the risk of 
their fortunes and live& She was immediately rescued from 
the power of her jailer Hinestroja, who returned to acquaint 
his employer with the event Furious at the intelligence, Pe- 
dro ordered the commanders of Santiago, first to depose their 
grand master, his brother Fadrique ; then to march on Toledo, 
and force the princess from her sanctuary. But she was no 
longer there : the whole city had taken her part, and honora- 
bly placed her, under a strong guard, in the palace of their 
kings. These defenders of oppressed innocence were now 
joined by the heads of the league, whose party daily acquired 
strength. Neither the sudden, perhaps suspicious, death of 
Albuquerque, nor the deposition of don Faarique, depressed 
their zeal. To show that a redress of grievances, and not in- 
dividual ambition, was their object, they dispatched messen- 
fers to the king, with the assurance of their attachment to 
is person, and proposed that, if he would dismiss his mistress 
with her kinsmen, and return to his queen, they would in- 
stantly lay down their arms. Pedro was resolved to do neither ; 
but, as it suited his views to protract the negotiation, he nom- 
inated commissioners to treat with those of the league, which 
was now strengthened by the accession of the queen-mother. 
To bring about an amicable adjustment between her son and 
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his barons, she invited both to Toro, where she then abode,-*- 
an invitation which both accepted. But Pedro now fbund that 
he was the prisoner of the leaguers, who changed the officers 
of his household, substituted oUiers from their own body, and 
closely watched his motions at the time they were treating 
him with the highest outward respect To escape from his 
situation, he had recourse to his usual arts— to bribing some 
heads of the league, and, above all, to diesimulation—in both 
cases with success. Even Bertrand, the pope's legate, who 
arrived at Toro fi>r the express purpose of checking his law* 
less proceedings, was deceived by him. He so strongly pro- 
tested his determination to live with Blanche, and his disgust 
of Padilla, who, he said, was about to take the veil, that the 
easy legate informed his holiness that all disorders were about 
to cease ; and, instead of excommunicating the king, cited the 
bishops of Avila and Salamanca to appear before the pontifical 
£ourt at Rome. The king soon contrived to escape, and threw 
Jiimsdf into the fortress of Segovia. 

Ailer his escape, Pedro assembled his states at Bur- |o^ 
jgos, and, by art&lly representing himself as thwarted 
in all his proceedings for the good of his people by his mother, 
his brothers, and the o&er rebels, whose only aim was to ty- 
rannize over the nation, he procured supplies for carrying on 
the war. These supplies, however, were granted on Uie con- 
dition of his living with queen Blanche, — a condition which 
he readily promised to fulfil, without the slightest intention of 
so doing. After an unsuccessful assault on Toro, he returned 
to Tol^o, the peculiar object of his hatred. Contrary to all 
reasonable expectation, he forced an entrance, and expelled 
the troops of his brotlier Enrique. This success would, how- 
ever, have been unattainable, had not most of the inhabitants 
believed in the sincerity of his declaration to the pontifical 
representative. The unfortunate Blanche was transferred — 
not to his palace, to enjoy her rights as queen, but to the for- 
tress of Siguenza ; the bi^op of that see was also consigned to 
a prison ; and some of the most obnoxious individuals of the 
league were beheaded or hung. The legate, Bertrand, no 
longer withheld the thunders of the church : Pedro, Maria de 
Padilla, and even Juana de Castro, w^ere excommunicated, 
and the kingdom subjected to an interdict But these thun- 
ders passed harmless over the head of the royal delinquent, 
who lost no time in marching against Toro, where his mother 
and many of the leaguers still remained. His first attempt on 
that place was repulsed with loss ; but, afler a siege of some 
months, he prevailed on the inhabitants, by lavishing extraor- 
dinary promises of clemency, to open their gates to him. 
How well he performed his promise appeared tlie very day of 
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his entrance, when he caused some barbarous executions to 
be made in his mother's sight The queen fiiinted at the spec- 
tacle ; and, on recovering her senses, requested permission to 
retire into Portugal, which was grant^. About the same 
time many Castilian barons fled into Aragon.'*' 

, «-- During the next few years Pedro waged a desultory 
7^ war against the king of Aragon, both by sea and land ; 

1^)R ^^ ^^ result was decisive to neither of the belligeranta 
*^* In this war many of the disaffected barons ibught in the 
ranks of the latter, — a policy, for the condemnation of which 
no words are sufficiently strong, and which greatly detracts 
from the commiseration that must be felt a{ the fate of some 
who afterwards fell into his handa It cannot be denied that 
the Castilian king had manv provocations to vengeance : his 
nobles rebelled for the slightest causes,— often without any 
cause at cdl ; nor is he known to have put to death any of his 
subjects, whom he did not conceive, at one time or other, either 
openly or secretly to have aimed at subverting his authority. 
But the barbarity of his executions; the duplicity with which 
he planned the destruction of such as submitted under the as- 
surance of pardon ; his perfidious disregard of promises, or even 
oaths, when the openly pardoned objects of his hatred were 
fully in his power— ruot even excepting his nearest connexions; 
stamp him at once as a ruthless barbarian, and a bloody tyrant 
The execution of his brother Fadrique, grand master of Santi- 
ago, in 1356, is, perhaps, more characteristic of him tiian any 
otiier of his actions. On some suspicion, — whether founded 
or not in justice must remain unknown, — that the grand mas- 
ter maintained an understanding with the kin^ of Aragon, 
Fadrique was recalled fi^m the valencian frontier to Seville, 
where Pedro then was. He found the king playing at ch^ ss, 
in ah apartment of the Alcazar, apparently in the best of hu- 
mors: his reception was very ft-iendly; and he was told to re- 
pose awhile in his posada, and return when recovered from 
his fatigue. Leaving the presence of his brother, he pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of Maria de Padilla. She knew the 
fate which awaited him, and her sorrowful countenance showed, 
that, whatever were her other feults, she was not a woman of 
blood. On descending to the court of the Alcazar, he was sur- 
prised to find his attendants and mules withdrawn, and the 
gates carefiiUy closed. He at once comprehended the danger 
of his situation ; and the more so when two cavaliers descended 

* Authorities, — the Chronicon Conimbricense; Ayala, Croiiicas de los 
Reyes de Castilla ; Sanchez, bishop of Pa,lencia ; Francisco Tarapha, canon 
of Barcelona ; Alfonso of Carthagena, bishop of Burgos, nearly in the 
places last quoted ; Zurita, Anales de Aragon ; Leinos, Historia Geral de 
Portugal ; Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d'Espague, by Hermilly ; with some 
others. 
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to infiHrm him that the king wished to see him. Enowing, 
however, that the least appearance of distrust was not likely to 
mend matters, he returned to the royal apartment. As he as- 
cended and passed along the corridors, he perceived that all 
the doors were shut ; and even on reaching that which led into 
Ids brother's presence, he had to wait for admission : the grand 
master of Caktrava and Pedro Lopez de Padilla, captain of the 
ballasteros, arrived at the same time. On the door being 
opened, the king cried out to Pedro Lopez, ** Seize the mas- 
ter!" — "Which master?" inquired the latter. "The master 
of Santiago," was the reply. The captain then approached 
him and said, " Surrender !" then turning to some ballasteros 
who stood near him, the tyraiit cried, " Kill the master of San- 
tiago !" The command to murder a brother seemed so impossi- 
ble to these men, that, instead of immediatel}^ complying, they 
• stood staring at each other. " Traitors !" cried one of the at- 
tendants, who was in the horrible secret, " why do ye delay ? 
Do ye not hear the king's command 1" Raising their maces, 
they approached Fadrique^ who bounded from them' into the 
corridor, followed by his assassins: there he endeavored to 
draw hi9 sword, but could not, the cross breaking in his hands. 
The destined victim now ran from one end of the corridor to 
the other, to avoid the ponderous blows of the macemenibut, 
at length, one struck him on the head, and he fell on the floor, 
when two others came up and plunged their poniards into hun. 
Seeing him fall, the king leH the corridor, in search of some 
of Fadrique's attendants, whom he resolved to visit with the 
same &te. One only was to be found, who, for better security, 
had taken refuge in the apartments of Maria de Padilla ; and, 
when pursued by the murderers of his master, had taken iii 
his arms one of the tyrant's daughters, whom 'he held before 
him as a defence. That defence availed him little : the girl 
was forced from him, and the dagger of Pedro found a way to 
his heart 

No sooner was this horrid deed committed, than the ,o»a 
tyrant sent orders for the execution of several knights ^^^^^' 
in various cities of the kingdom; and to show his exultation, 
he insisted on dining in the very room in which lay the bleed- 
ing corpse of his murdered brother. He then called for his 
cousin don Juan, infante of Aragon, to whom he communi- 
cated his intention of executing his brother don Telle, governor 
of Biscay, and of bestowing t£e lordship on Juan. The king 
and the prince departed the very same day for that province ; 
bat, on reaching Aguilar, they found that the prince had been 
apprized of his intended doom, and had fled. Pedro followed 
him to Bermeo, where he learned that the fugitive had just 
embarked for Bayonne. In his blind fury he embarked in the 
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first vessel he found in the harbor, and ordered a pursait; but 
the sea began to rise so high, that he soon abandoned it, and 
returned to the port The infante Juan now requested the 
fulfilment of the royal promise ; but he who had made it had 
now changed his mind. With his usual duplicity, hoiweveTf 
he amused his cousin, saying that he could do nothing without 
the states of the province ; that he would speedily convoke 
them, and procure the recognition of the new feudatory. He 
did convoke them; but it was to persuade them to confer 
their sovereignty on himself alone. The disappointed claimant 
now lefi. Pedro m disgust ; but was speedily recalled to Bilbao, 
where the king repaired, by the promise that his ambition 
should be gratified. The infante hastened to that town, and 
proceeded to the house occupied by the court. As he ap- 
proached the royal apartments, some of the tyrant's creatures^ 
as if in jest, deprived him of his poniard, — the only weapcxi- 
which he had about him, and, at the same moment, he was 
struck on the h^ui by a mace : another blow brought him life- 
less to the ground; His corpse was thrown from the window 
of the apartment occupied by the king into the street ; but was 
afterwards conveyed to Burgos, and cast into the river. 

l^^O To revenge the murder of these victims, the two 
to brothers, Enrique and Telle, who had returned to Arar 

1361 S^^ niade frequent irruptions into Castile. In a battle 
' rought in 1359, they triumphed over Hinestroja, whom 
they left dead on the field ; and, in subsequent invasions, they 
obtained no small portion dT plunder.''' But none of these things 
moved the king, who persevered in his course of barbarities as 
if his throne rested on a.rock of adamant It is impossible to 
specify all his individual acts of murder; such only can be 
represented he're as are either more than usuaUy characteristic 
of him, or as exercised some influence on following events: in 
revenge for the aid afibrded to his revolted subjects by the in- 
fante of Aragon, he put to death the dowager queen of that 
country, who had long resided in Castile, and who, in addition, 
was his own aunt But his famous, or rather in&mous, com- 
pact with the Portuguese kin?, Pedro, is most indicative of the 
man. Knowing how much that sovereign longed to extirpate 
all who had been concerned in the murder of liies de Castro,t 

* While Pedro waa at Najera, for the purpose of protecting his frontiers 
against these irruptions, a priest of San Domingo de la Calzada is said to 
have waited on him, and foretold, that, unless he kept on his guard, be wouht 
be assassinated by his brother Enrique. " Who has advised you to tell me 
this ?" asked the king. " No one," replied the priest, "except San Domingo." 
Pedro regarded this as some *' weak invention of the enemy," and caused the 
priest to be burnt alive. 

This anecdote, true or false, is extracted from the chronicle of the contem- 
porary Lopez de Ayala. 

t The fate of thiH lady, which has so frequently occnpied the tragic muse 
of the Peninsula, must be looked for in the history of Portugal. 
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and of whom a few had sought refuge in Castile ; and no 1 
eager on his own part to tdie vengeance on three or four of 
his own obnoxious subjects, who had implored the protection 
of the Portuguese ; he proposed to surrender the Portuguese 
in exchange for the Castilian refugees. The kindred soul of 
the Lusitanian felt a savage joy at the proposal : in 1960, the 
men were exchanged and put to death. To commiserate tJie 
murderers of dona Iiies.is impossible, however we may exe- 
crate the perfidy with which the sacred laws c^ hospitality 
were sacrificed to a dark revenge. That the kine of Castile 
contented himself with merely banishing the archbishop of To- 
ledo, the friend and protector of Blanche de BourboUy was prob* 
ably owing to the fear-^-not of the pope, whose power he 
deq[>i6ed, but— of his own people, who, however submissive to 
his will on most occasions, would not tamely have witnessed 
tiie murder of their primate. That he cared as little for the 
king of France as for the pope, — both were distant ene^ ^«w«^ 
miesr^pain had a melancholy proof, in 1361, in the 
tragical death of that unhappy queen. His orders for her re- 
mcmLl by poison were first given to the governor of Xeres, to 
whom the custody of her person had for some time been in- 
trusted ; but that governor, whose name (Ifiigo Ortiz de Zu- 
niga) ought to be revered by posterity, refosed to become the 
executioner of his, queen. It is somewhat surprising that his 
life was not the penalty of his disobedience,-^a dootn which he 
doubtless expected. A less scrupulous agent for this bloody 
business was found in one of the king's ballasteros, Juan Pe- 
rez de Robledo, who hastened to the fortress, superseded the 
noble Inigo Ortiz in the command, and perpetrated the deed, — 
whether by poison or by steel is unknown. The same violence 
befell Isabel de Lara, widow of the infante don Juan, Whom the 
tyrant had murdered at Bilbao. The fiite of BIan<^he de Bourr 
bon must powerfully excite the sympathv Of evety reader.* 

The death of Blanche was followed by the natural -.o^^ 
one of the king's mistress, Maria de Padilla. Whetlwr 7^ 
through the example of the Portuguese sovereign, who ..4^ 
had shortly before proclaimed his secret marriage With 
Iftes de Castro; or whether because the Castilian had in like 
manner actually married Maria ; certain it is, that, in 1362, — 
immediately after the murder of the king df GraDada by his 

* Ayala, CroDicas de los Reyes de Castilla (in regno Don Pedro, vaqiie 
ad anaum xiiA . Chronicon ConimbricenBe (apudi Florez, Espafia Sagrada, 
xxiii. 343— 34o.)- Rodericus Santius, Epiflcopus PalentinuR, Historia His* 
panica, lib. Or. cap. 14. and 15. Alfonsus a Cartliagena, Episcnpui Burgen- 
ria, AnaeepiiaUeoBis, cap. 88. Fraociacus Tarapha, Canonicus Barcionenais, 
De Reffibos Hispanie, p. 563. (omnea apud Schottum, Hiapania Illustrata, 
torn. \X Znrita, Analea de Aragon (in regno Don Pedro Iv.). Lemoa, Hia*> 
toria Geral de Portugal, torn. iv. liv. 17. 
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own luuid,*-^Pedro convoked the cortes at Seville, and de- 
clared that Maria de Padilla had been his lawful wife, and 
that for this reason alone he had refbsed to live with Blanche 
de Bourbon : he therefore required that his son Alfonso should 
be declared his legitimate successor. Three of the king's 
creatures were brought forward, who swore on the holy Gos- 
pels that th^y had been present at the nuptials; and the cortes, 
though fiu: nom convinced of the fact, affected to receive it as 
such, declared Maria the queen, and Alfonso the heir, of the 
kingdom ; and, after him, the daughters of then* monarch by 
that favorite. If such a marriage were really contracted, 
Blanche was deceived as well as Juana de Castro; but, from 
want of sufficient evidence, history can place the IVencb 
princess only in the rank of Castilian queena The man who 
nad imposed on the credulity of dofia Juana — ^who had broken 
his faith whenever it suited his views — whose character wa» 
as much distinguished for duplicity as for violence — ^must pro* 
duce some better voucher than his word, or his oath, or those 
of his creatures, before he will obtain credit with posterity. 

1863 It was to defend himself against the probable veflk 
. geance of France, and the present hostilitjr of Aragon, 

1366 ^^ ^^ 1363, Pedro sought the alliance or our ESdward 
' IIL and the heroic Black Prince. The danger was the 
more to be apprehended, when the king of Navarre joined his 
brother of Aragon. For some time the advantage lay on the 
side of the Castilian ; who, early in 1364, reduced several 
towns in Valencia, and invested the capital of that province ; 
the siege of which, however, he was soon compelled to raise. 
But these tempera^ successes were more than counterbalanced 
by the activity of Enrique ; who, in 1365, prevaOed on Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, the count de la Marche, and other French 
chiefi, to aid him in his projected dethronement of the Ca£h 
tilian tyrant The French king, Charles V., anxious to avenge 
the cruel insult done to his royal house, espoused the cause of 
Enrique, and commanded his disbanded soldiers to serve in the 
expedition destined against Castile. To meet it, Pedro, in 1366, 
assembled his troops at Burgos. He had not long to wait: 
under some noted leaders, the French soon entered Catalonia ; 
were favorably received by their ally the kin^ of Aragon; and 
reached Calahorra unmolested, the gates of which were speedily 
opened to them. There Enrique was solemnly proclaimed king 
of Castile. 

1366 "^^^ inactivity of Pedro on the invasion of his king- 
' dom was such, as to leave it a doubtful point with pos- 
terity whether he was a coward, or whether he knew too well 

* See section i. chap. iii. of the present volume. 
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the disafiection of his people to hazard a battle with the enemy. 
Tn opposition to the urgent remonstrances of the inhabitants, 
he precipitately left Burgos for Seville, without venturing a 
conflict with his aspiring brother. Enrique hastened to the 
abandoned city, where he was joyfully received by many dep- 
uties of the towns, and crowned in the monastery of Huelgaa 
With the money he found in the Alcazar, and the presents 
made him by the Jewish inhabitants, he was able to gratify hia 
followers ; their chie& he rewarded more nobly : thus, to Du 
Guesclin he gave the lordship of Molina and Trastamara; and 
to our countryman, Hugh de Calverle^, who, with the former, 
had' the chief command of the auxiliaries, the city and lord- 
ship of Carrion : on his brother Telle he conferred the sove- 
reignty of Biscay ; on Sancho, another brother, that of Albu- 
querque and Ledesma. He now lost no time in pursuing the 
fugitive Pedro. Presenting himself before Toledo, he sum- 
moned that important place to surrender; which, after some 
deliberation, obeyed the summons. There he was joined by 
deputies from Avila, Segovia, Madrid, Cuenza, Ciudad Reiu, 
with the submission of those town& He was now master of 
the whole of New Castile. 

The rapidity of these successes convinced the guilty yMNPt 
Pedro that his own subjects alone would form but a poor ^^' 
rampart against the assaults of his brother. To procure the aid 
of Portugal, he sent his daughter Beatrix, now the heiress of 
his states (his son Alfonso was no more), into that country, 
with a great treasure as her marriage portion, for the infimte 
don Fernando, to whom she had been promised. He was him- 
self soon obliged to follow her : an insurrection of the Sevil- 
lians, who openly declared for Enrique, inspiring the detested 
tyrant with a just dread of his life, he fled into the territories 
of his uncle and ally. But here new mortifications awaited 
him : the Portuguese returned both his daughter and his trea- 
sures, on the pretext that, the states of Castile having acknow- 
ledged Enrique, the latter had no wish to plunge the two king- 
doms into war : all that he could obtain was permission to pass 
through the Portuguese territory, — ^he durst not venture into 
E^emadura, — into Galicia. No sooner was he arrived at 
Monterey, than the archbishop of Santiago, Fernando de Castro, 
and other Galician lords, joined him, and advised him to try the 
fortune of arms ; espechilljr as Zamora, Soria, Logrono, and 
other cities, still held for him : but, though they ofiered to aid 
him with 2000 foot and 500 horse, either through cowardice 
or distrust, he rejected the proposaJ, and set out for Santiago, 
with the resolutbn of proceeding thence to Coruna, and em- 
barking for Bayonne, to join his fuly the prince of Wales. 

Vol. n. . S 
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Pedro reached the city of Santiago about the middle of 
June. While there, he resolved on the murder of the arch^ 
bishopf-^a resolution almost too extraordinary to be explained, 
yet sufficiently characteristic of the man; who, whenever 
blood was to be shed, or plunder to be procured, little troubled 
himself about reasons fer his conduct Perhaps the prelate 
had reproved him for his past crimes, and besought him to 
amend bis life ; perhaps he distrusted don Suero, as he did, 
indeed, almost every human being : certain it is, that the apch- 
bi^op was obnoxious to him as a native of Toledo,''''-tt city 
which had incurred his hatred, not only by its generous de^ 
fence of queen Blanche, but by its recognition of Enrique. 
But his most powerful motive for this atrocious deed was h» 
desire to obtam the towns and fortresses of don Suero. Under 
the pretence of urgent business, he sent for the prelate, who 
had retired to a country-seat near the city, and who inubedi- 
ately obeyed the summona At the gates of the city^ don 
Suero was met by twenty horsemen, who escorted him to the 
door of the church, where Pedro stood, as if to receive him^ 
Here he was suddenly pieroed to the heart by their lances; 
the dean who accompanied him shared the same fiite; the 
church was then robbed, — a fit consummation of this bloody 
deed. The fortresses of the murdered prelate were immedi- 
ately occupied. The assassin, leading them, as well as the 
support of his interests, to the caro of Fernando de Castro^ 
proceeded with his daughter to Coruna, where, with a fleet 
of twenty-two sail, he embarked for Bayonne. Thus, in three 
short months, without a smgle battle on either side, was this 
cowardly tyrant deprived of a poweriul kingdom. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the majority of the people cared 
much for either prince : on them the fantastic cruelties of Pedio 
fell harmless: indeed, there is room for believing, that, what" 
ever were his cruelties towards his obnoxious, and usually re- 
bellious, barons, he caused justice to be impartially adminis- 
tered, and wished no unnecessary imposts to be laid on the 
great towns. 

1366 "^^ exiled king was Well received by the Endjsh 
• hero, who undertook to restore him to his throne. The 
treaty into which the two princes had entered rendered the 
aid of Edward almost imperative : besides, it was his interest 
to oppose the close ally of France ; and his own personal am- 
bition was not a little gratified by the of^r of the lordship of 
Biscay* with 56,000 florins of gold for his own use, and 550,000 
for the support of his army. To insure the punctual perform- 
ance of the other conditions, Pedro delivered his daughters as 
hostages into the hands of the Black Prince. The enterprise 
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was sanctioned by the English monarch, and the necessaiy 
preparations immediately commenced.* 

In the mean time Enrique had been joyftiUy received at 
Seville, and acknowledged by the whole of Andalusia. In that 
city he found a considerable treasure, which the inhabitants 
had wrested from the fugitive king, and with which he paid 
his mercenaries previous to dismissing them. The dismissal 
of so many supporters was a great error : for though he could 
reckon on a considerable portion of his subjects arming in his 
favor, he could not calculate on all-^perhaps not on a moiety: 
for many stood aloof from disinclination, more still from an un* 
willingness to join m a civil war ; and he knew that the formid- 
able prince Edward was preparing to support his rival. Seeing 
himself thus master of the kin^om, except Galicia, he march- 
ed to reduce it He closely invested Fernando de Castro in 
the city of Lugo ; but hearing of the preparations made by the 
Piantagenet, he entered into a treaty with Fernando, m which 
the latter agreed to surrender the place, if no succor arrived 
before Christma^day ; and Enrique, in return for this submis- 
sion, promised to confer on Fernando the lordship of Castro- 
Xeriz. From Lngo the king proceeded to Burgos, where he 
convened his states, and otoined the necemry supplies for 
the defence of the kingdom. He renewed his alliance with 
the king of Aragon ; and, in an interview with the sovereign 
of Navarre, on the confines of the two monarchies, he pre* 
vailed on the latter, for a gift of 60,000 pistoles^ and by the 
promise of two fortresses, to refuse a passage to the prince 
of Wale& No sooner, however, was the king of Navarre re- 
turned to Pampeluna, than he received messengers from the 
dethroned Pedro, who offered to put him in possession of Alava 
and Gnipiscoa, with the two important places of Logroiko and 
Vittoria, if he wonM suffer the English prince to march 
through his territories unmolested. Charles had no difficulty 
in accepting the latter proposition, as he had accepted the 
former. 

The preparations of the English prince heihs com- -.n^ 
pleted earlv in the spring of 1367, he passed me Py- 
renees at KoDcesvaux, and descended into the plains of Na- 
varre. In his combined army of English, Normans, and Gas- 
cons, were some of the flower of English chivalir. Instead 
of opposing his passage, Charles secretly desired Oliver de 

* Lopez de Ayala, Cronicasde los Reyes de Caatilla (in regno Don Pedro, 
uaqae ad annum zvi.). Froissart, duronides of England, Slc by Johnes, 
vol. iii. chap. 2J0. Rodericus Santius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 17. 
Franciscus Taraptaa, De Regibus Hispanic, p. 563. Alfonsus i Cartbagena, 
Anacephaleosis, cap. 88. (omnes apud Schottum, Hiapania Illustrata, torn. i.). 
Zurita, Analesde Aragon (in regno Don Pedro IV.). Lemos, Hiitoria Geral 
de Portugal, lorn. iv. liv. 17. Ferreras, Histoire G^nirale d'Espagne, by 
Hermilly, torn. v. 
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Manny, one of Edward's generals, to seize him (the king rof 
Navarre) while hunting in a certain place, and make him 
prisoner: by this contrivance he hoped to excuse his inactivity 
to Enrique. Oliver did as directed, and the English prince 
pursued his march towards the Castilian fix)ntiers. He was 
joined by sir Hugh de Calverley, who preferred the loss of 
the new lordship of Carrion to violating a vassal's faith by 
bearing arms against his natural chief. Enrique also advanced ; 
but so well was he acquainted with the valor of his renowned 
antagonist, that he was undetermined whether he should do 
more than hover round the flanks of the invaders, cut off their 
supphes, and force them, by famine, to return. In a council 
of war, however, which he assembled to hear the opinion of 
his officers as to the plan of the campaign, his Castilian chiefs 
80 justly convinced him, that, if he refused the battle, several 
towns would immediately declare for Pedro, that he resolved 
to risk all. No wonder that he should ; for if, as Froissart in- 
forms us, his army was near 70,000 strong, he might well 
have little fear as to the result One of his detachments had 
the advantage over a foraging party of the allies. On the 2d 
of April, the two hostile armies met, west of Logro&o, a few 
miles south of the Ebro. The Castilians immediately occa- 

?ied the vicinity of Najera: the allies encamped at Navarrete. 
^o spare the eflusion of Christian blood, Edward sent a letter, 
by a herald^ to the camp of Enrique,* explaining the just 
causes which had armed tne En|[lish monarch in defence of 
an ally and a relation ; but offenng, at the same time, to me- 
diate between the two parties. His letter, which was ad- 
dressed, " To the noble and powerful prince Enrique, count of 
Trastamara,'* not to the king of Castile, was courteously re^ 
ceived by Enrique. In his reply, he dwelt on the cruelties 
and oppressions of Pedro's government, whose expulsicm he 
represented as the act of an mdignant nation, and expressed 
his resolution to maintain both that nation's rights and his 
own by the sword. 
1367 '^^ battle which decided the &te of the two king?, 
' commenced the following morning, April the 3d. The 
war-cry of " Guienne and St George !" on the one side, and 
of " Castile and Santiago !" on the other, were soon drowned 
by the clash of arms, the shouts of the victors, and the groans 
dr the dying. The struggle was for a short time desperate : 
but who could contend with the victor of Cressy and Poic- 
tiers 1 A fierce charge on the left wing of Enrique by the 
prince in person, so terrified don Telle, who commanded a 

* FroisBait (chap. 235.) says, that Enrique first wrote to the Blaek Prince, 
expressing astonishment at the invasion. This writer is very ill informed 
on the anairs of Spain. 
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body of cavalry, that be fied from the field ; perhaps he was 
as treacherous as cowardly. EInrique fought noUy; so also 
did his antagonist, who, like his celebrated counterpart, Rich- 
ard UL of England, was as brave as he was cruel. But after 
the flight of don Tello, the in&ntry of Caatile began to give 
way; and, after some desperate eflbrts W Enrique to support 
the contei^ resistance was abandoned. The number of slain, 
however, on the part of the vanquished, was only 6000 ; a 
fiict not very honorable to them. Many thousands were made 
prisoners, all but a handful who accompanied the defeated 
count into Aragon, whence he escaped into France. Success 
so splendid is seldom to be found in the annals of history : it 
at once restcnred Pedro to the Castilian throne. England, 
fruitful as she has been in heroes, can boast of few such glo- 
rious fields. But the heroic victor met with little gratitude 
from his fiuthless ally : as on a former occasion, the states of 
Kscay were secretly advised not to accept him for their ruler ; 
and it was not without difficulty that he could obtain from Pe- 
dro an oath that the money due to his troops should be paid 
at two instalments, — ^the first in four, the second in twelve 
maoiha,* But what most disgusted the humane conqueror, 
was, the eagerness which the restored king showed to shed 
the blood of the prisoners. This he disdained to permit : he 
severely upbraided the tyrant for cherishing so sanguinary a 
disposition. ** Of what use, then, has been your aid V* in- 
quired this second Nera *^ Unless I punisli the rebels, they 
will agam join Enrique, and the victory will be useless r 
The tyrant, however, wais forced to bend before the master- 
mind of Edward, and to refrain from shedding blood so long 
as he remained in Castile. That stay was but of short con- 
tinuance : having made peace between the kings of Castile 
and Aragon, and admonished the former to procure the love 
of the people, he returned to Guienne. 

From Burgos, where he had separated from the | n^ 
Black Prince, Pedro proceeded to Toledo, where he 

Eat to death some obnoxious individuals : far greater horrors 
e perpetrated in person at Cordova, and by his emissaries at 
Seville. He breathed utter destruction against all who had 
shown any zeal in the service of Enrique, especially if they 
happened to have any wealth with which he might fill his 
empty coffers. No wonder that such as were thus menaced < 
should ocMubine to resist liim, and that several towns which 
had watched his conduct should declare again for Enrique, 
t I ■ — ' 

* It if probftMe Uiat a portion of the first instalment was paid to t}ie 
Blade Pritoee before his departure from Burgos. His treasures remained in 
that city with a portion of the troops, until August, which w^s abou( four 
months from his entrance into the kingdom. 

S2 
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who was invited to strike a second Uow for the crown. That 
prince soon interested in his &vor both the king of I'rance 
and the pope : from both he received a considerable present in. 
money, with which he purchased arms and raised followers. 
His preparations were not unknown to the prince of Wales ; 
but the latter had learned too much of Pedro^s character to 
take any further interest in that tyrant's afiairs : he thencefor- 
ward stood aloof from both parties ; nor, though entreated by 
the kings of Aragon and Navarre to join witn them in profit- 
ing by the dissensions of the two rivals, would he stoop to 
such rapacity. He was naturally willing to secure both the 
advantages which had been promised to himseli^ and the punc- 
tual payment of the instalments ; but bey(»id ne^tiations and 
remonstrances for such end, he had no concern m the events 
which followed.* 

1997 "^^^B^ ^6 close of the year, (1367,) Enrique ea- 
' tered Spain by Roussillon, at the head of a very small 
force, not exceeding 400 lances. At first the kin^ of Aragon 
attempted to arrest his progress through that kmgdom, but 
with little zeal : the soldiers sent to oppose him connived at 
his passage into Navarre. Having passed the £bro at Azagra, 
and set foot on the Castilian territory, he drew a cross on the 
sand, and by it swore that he would not desist fi'om his under- 
taking while life remained. The neighboring inhabitants of 
Calahorra readily received him within their walls. He was 
there joined by many of the Castilian barons with considerable 
reinforcements, and by the archbishop of Toledo. His recep- 
tion at Bur^ was no less satisfactorv. The example of this 
city constrained Cordova, which had sufiered so much from 
the blood-tliirsty Pedro, to declare for him. But he did not 
immediately proceed to the south : he turned his arms against 
some of the fortresses in Old Castile : Leon was besiegS and 
taken ; the Asturias submitted ; Dlescas, Bujrtrago, and Madrid 
opened their gates after a short struggle ; and Toledo, which 
promised a more obstinate resistance, was invested. It is use* 
ful to observe, that the resistance of these places was the work 
of the citizens, who were generally attached to Pedro ; while 
the barons and hidaJgosf were generally for Enrique. This 
circumstance gives ^reat weight to the suspicion, Uiat, while 
Pedro ruled the privileged orders with an iron sceptre, he fa- 
vored the independence of the people. 

1366 '^^^ success of the invader roused Pedro to sometliing 

' like activity in defence of his tottering crown. His 

ally, the king of Granada, was persuaded to arm in his behalf; 

and to join him with 6000 horse and 30,000 foot. His own 

• The same authorities. 

) iiijo de alffo, son of something ; easily corrupted into hidalgo. 
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troops did not much exceed 7000; but the united force was 
formidable. . Cordova was immediately assaulted by the two 
kings : but the defence was so vigorous, and the loss on the 
part of the besiegers so severe, that the enterprise was soon 
abandoned. The troops of Mohammed V. returned to Grabada; 
and though they afterwards took the field, they did so, not so 
much to aid their ally, as to derive some advantage to them- 
selves from the confusion of the times. The operations of the 
war were now very desultory, though destructive to the kin/^- 
dom. In the north, Vittoria, Salvaderra, Logrono, and 8o*/ne 
other places which held for Pedro, submitted to the kinf / of 
Navarre in preference to Enrique, — so great was their r' epoff* 
nance to that champion of feudal tyranny. Toledo mr jnfidiy 
resisted his assaults. To relieve that important city which 
had now been invested nearly twelve months, Pedro {eft Se- 
ville early in March, 1369, and passed by Calatrav ^ towards 
Montiel, with the intention of waiting for some rein ^rq^aients 
advancing firom Murcia, before he ventured an act' ^qh ^j^ hia 
rival.^ His motions were already watched by t' ^ count of 
Trastamara, who called a council of war, in whi ^ jt was de^ 
cided that the latter should leave a small force . to prosecute 
the siege ; and, with the rest, force Pedro to ac ^pt batde be- 
fore the arrival of the expected succora At this t^e Ber- 
trand du Guesclin arrived from France with i an aid erf" 600 
lances. Enrique now put his little army in mo t\on ; was joined 
by the grana master of Santiago; and, arr jvkig at Montiel 
with incredible dispatch, he fell on the outf joste of his rival 
and forced them precipitately into the fortre^sL. * 

With a very madequate force, Pedro w/as now be^ 
sieged in this place, and cut off from all suppbes, which ^^^^ 
yet reached fSirique every hour. What added to his difficul- 
ties, was the want of provisions and of water.; so that his men 
began to desert one by one to the enemy, or retire to their re- 
spective homes. In this critical situati<Mi, he meditated the 
means of escape. One of his knights, Mendo Rodriguez, who 
was on intimate terms with Bertrand du Guesclin^ addressed 
his friend from the ramparts, and expressed a wish to see him 
in secret Du Guesclin assented, and told him ta come that 
very night to the tent Rodriguez was punctual to the en- 
gagement On the part of his royal master, he offered his 
friend the hereditary possession of Soria, Almazan, Monteagti- 
do, Atienza, Deza, and Moron, with 200,000 doubloons in gold, 
if the Breton knight would assist Pedro to escape. The knight 
replied, that he could not accept the proposal, as he served in 
this war by order of his natural lord, the king of France. Ro- 
driguez, however, advised him to think &rther of the proposal, 
which he promised to do, and left him. He communicated it 
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to hifl friends ; observing, at the same time, that he should do 
nothing contnry to the interests of Enrique, and asked them 
whether it ought not to be mentioned to that prince. They 
urged him to open the whole affiur to Enrique ; and he fol- 
lowed their counsel. The count thanked him for his fidelity, 
and said that he should have all that had been promised him, 
and even more, if he would draw Pedro to his tent, and ac- 
quaint Enriaue with the circumstance the moment it happened. 
We are told that his soul revolted at the proposed treachery, 
hot that his scruples were removed by his fHends, who urged 
him to accept a proposal which would at once end the war and 
make him nch. The fiicility with which he consented to stain 
bis knightly fiuth,~r4o bring everlasting inftmy oo his name, 
— may well raise a doubt whether he reaUy felt the repugv- 
nance h^ pretended. However this may be, he assured Mendo 
Rodriguez that he would provide for the safety of the king : 
and it was arranged that Pedro should leave the fertress on 
Uie evening of March 23d ; that he' should repair to the Bre- 
ton^s tent, and be escorted to a place of safety. At the hour 
appointed, accompanied by three of his confidential knights, 
the king silently repaired to the tent of his base betrayer. On 
arriving^ he dismounted for a moment, and said to Du Guesclin, 
" Let us away !*' As no reply was made, he suspected the 
truth, and attempted to remount ; but he was detained by one 
of the Breton's attendants. At the same moment Enrique, 
who had been made acquainted with his victim's arrival, en- 
tered the tent, but did not at first know his brother,— reo great 
was the alteration which a few years h&d made in that bro* 
therms appearance. ** There is your enemy }^ paid one of the 
attendants, pointing to the king : even yet he doubted, until 
Pedro cried out, ^ I am, lam !" Enrique then drew his dagger, 
and wounded the king in the face. Both now grappled, and fell 
to the ffround ; but the struggle was of short duration : the count 
was fmly armed, and, prolnbly, aided by his satellites ; and hia 
poniaid or theirs soon deprived the prostrate monarch of life. 

Acoording to a Catalonian quoted by Zurita, if Pedro had 
not been unarmed, he would have prevailed over the count ; 
that the count was underneath the king; but that the latter, 
being wounded by one of Enrique's attendants, lost his lu>ld, 
and enabled his nval to rise and dispatch him.* 

* Lopez de Ayala, Croniea del Rey Don Pedro (the last five years). Proia- 
■art, chronicles of England, ice., by Johnes, vol. lii. chap. 896— S43. Chroni- 
con Oonimbrioense (apud Flores, EspaSa Sagrada. xziii. 347.). Franciseus 
Tarapha, de Regibus Hispanic, p. 363. Alfonsas i Carthagena, Anacepha- 
iBoeis, cap. 88. Rodericus Santiiis, Iliftoria Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 16, 17, 
and 18. (oanes apud Schottum, flispania lUustrata, torn, i.) Zurita, Anaiee 
de Aragon, lib. z. (in Regno Don Pedro IV.). Lemos, Historia Geral de Por- 
lugal, torn. V. Uv. la 

f rojfis^r^ says that there was a great battle before Afoqtjel previous |o 
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In recent times, attempts have been made by Mondejar, and 
other historical critics, to vindicate the memory of this king, 
on the ground that his chronicler and contemporary, Pedro 
Lopez de Ayala, was a blind partisan of his rivars, and has 
injuriously treated his memory. Th^ tell us of a chronicle 
of this king, written by don Juan de Castro, bishop of Jaen, in 
which Pedro is represented as one of the best sovereigns of 
the age, — as one who, while he protected the oppress^, was 
severe only against his turbulent and lawless barons. There 
may be some truth in this latter assertion : Pedro, like our 
Richard in., whom he partially resembles, was probably no 
enemy to the humbler orders, but eager only to break the for- 
midable power of the noble& Even admitting, what is very 
probable, that his character has been somewhat unfiiirly treat- 
ed by Ayala, if one half the deeds narrated by that author were 
actually perpetrated by him, — and the careiul minuteness'with 
which they are recorded gives them the appearance of authen- 
ticity, — ^he has had but one equal in ferocity^, and that one was 
the tsar Ivan IV. of Russia.* Until Castro's pretended chronicle 
is actually produced,—Hmd it has been soi^ht for in vain tliese 
300 yearsi-^-and compared with Ayala, criticism is compelled 
to receive the testimony of the latter, confirmed, as it incident- 
ally is, by Froissart and other contemporary writers. That he 
was a man of lust, as well as of cruelty, is apparent &6m the 
number of his mistresses, to say nothing of his two pretended 
wives.t Of his numerous issue, two daughters married into 
the royal family of England : Constanza, who espoused John 
of Gaunt, duke of LancSister; and Isabel, the wife of Edward 
duke ci York. 

EinuaiiE n. was the second and last monarch of ille- ^a^q 
gitimate birth that ever reigned in Castile and Leon. 

Pedro's death ; that Pedro, on attempting to escape, with eleven attendants, 
from the castle, was taken prisoner by one of the enemy ; who, however, 
promised to protect his escape ; that be was conducted to a tent, which En- 
rique soon entered, saying, " Wh«re is this son of a w c who calls him- 
self king of Castile ?" that Pedro replied, " Jhou art the w c's son : I am 

the son of king Alfbnsol" that Pedro then grappled with Enrique, whom 
he threw to the ground, and whom he would have soon dispatched, but 
for the interference of Enrique's creatures. There can be no doubt that Pe- 
dro was foully murdered, and that the guilt must rest on more heads than 

one. 

* See Karamsin, Histoire de Russia, tom. x. xi. 

t One of these mistresses, Al^nsina Coronel, was disgraced for daring to 
put in confinement Hinestroja, uncle at Maria de Padilla. A lady of that 
name, who bad taken refuge in the convent of St. Clair, at Seville, escaped 
his brutality by disfiguring her countenance. 

Pedro's character was not wholly depraved ; at least his manners were 
Knnetimes of a different kind. " Sed et quibusdam anlmi artibus non caruit, 
si illis recte uti voluisset. Fuit enim inffenio velox, astutus, et affabilis, in 
persuadendo promptus et dulcis, armis denique strenuus, in congrediendp 
primus, rebus bellicis tritus, superbos atque inobedientes, raptores, viarum- 
que insidiatores, miro modo ^xteqxiehBLtJxr.^—ItodetiemsSantiut. 
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It woald be difficult to discover the ground on which this 
prince claii]ned the crown : if the daughters of Pedro were il- 
legitimate, they yet stood nearer to the thrcHie than himself 
The only lawftil heir to the Castilian crown, according to the 
' rht line of succession, was Fernando, king of Portugal, 
m of the princess Beatrix, daughter of Sancho the 
i?e, kinffjrf' Castile, who was married to Alfonso IV. of 
Portugal. To the sober-judging Castilians, the right of that 
prince seemed so clear, that not a few, and those of the first 
aistincdon, hastened to do homage to him as their lawful sov- 
ereign ; and several cities of Leon, with most of Galioia, de- 
clared for him. The encouragement thus given to his just pre- 
tensions, caused him to assume the title of king of Castile and 
Leon, as well as of Portugal, and to prepare considerable ar- 
maments, both by sea and land, fi>r the purpose of enfotcing 
them. That the opportunity offer ever unitmg the two coun- 
tries was lost before national prejudices were rendered invet- 
erate by time, must ever be deplored by Europe. 

137D difficulties with which the usurper had to con- 

^ tend were of no common order. Besides the places 

iSro which recognized the Portuguese, Logrono, Vittoria, 
^ Salvatierra, and Campezo, stul adhered to Charles of 
Navarre ; Molina and Requefla placed themselves under the 
protection of Aragon; and Carmona refused, when summoned, 
to receive Enrique. Add to this, that Mobiammed of Granada 
refused his alliance, but entered into one with king Fernando; 
and that Pedro of Aragon openly joined it, in consideration of 
Murcia and some fortresses in Castile ; and his situation will 
appear sufficiently precarious But, if he had no other virtues^ 
he had courage ; and he resolutely prepared to vindicate his 
illegitimate authority. After an ineffectual attempt to procure 
the submission of Carmona, he assembled his troops at Toledo, 
reduced Requefla by means of his generals, and with a con- 
siderable force marched on Zamora, which he also hoped to re- 
duce. Hearing, however, that Fernando Was advancing on 
Corufla, he bent his steps towards Galicia : but as the Portu- 
guese, on learning his approach, hastily retreated, he turned 
aside into that kingdom, took Braga and some minor fortresses, 
and returned. No sooner had he retired, than detached bands 
of Portuguese penetrated into EJstremadura, on various points, 
and committed destructive ravagea He contrived, however, 
to preserve his frontier places both on the side of Portugal and 
of Aragon. Early in 1370, he had the still greater good for- 
tune oidefoating a powerfijl armament by sea, which Fernan- 
do had sent to the mouth of the Gaudalquivir. The following 
year he prosecuted with vigor the siege of Carmona, which 
had been some time invested, and which began to suffer from 
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want of pfroviBioDS. In an attempt to escalade the walls, some 
of his soldiers were taken prisoners, and put to death by the 

fovernor,- Martin Lopez, who bad also the guardianship of 
*edro!s children, and who was &ithfully attached to the mem- 
ory of that prince. This irritated Enrique, who resolved on a 
perfidious revenge^ After a long and heroic defence, don Mar- 
tin proposed to capitulate, on condition of his life and liberty 
beii^ guarantied ; a condition which the king swore on the 
holy gospels to fiilfil. No sooner was the latter in possession 
of the place, than he sent that brave officer, together with the 
chancellor of Pedro, to Seville, where both were speedily be- 
headed by his order* The same year, through the interference 
of thef papal legate, he obtained peace from Portugal, and re- 
covered two places from the king of Navarre. No less fortunate 
was it £)r him that Pedro of Aragon was too much occupied 
in domestic affiurs to disturb his tranquillity. At sea, too, his 
deet was victorious over an English squadron which advanced 
against his ally the French king. It was to repair this check, 
as weU as to gratify his own personal anibitH>n9 that our duke 
of Lancaster, who had just married Constanza, daughter of Pe- 
dro the 0ruel, assumed the title of king of Castile, and prepared 
to invade the kingdom. The stran^st circumstance of all is, 
that, in 1372, Fernando of Portugu, whose pretensions were 
«o superior, should league himself with the duke. 

The obscare, though continued hostilities which fbl- «»%n 
lowed, merit little attention: the advantage of one day . 
was neutralized by the reverse of the next In 1373, i»%Q 
indeed, Enrique penetrated as fiir as Lisbon ; but he re- 
duced no place of consequence ; and he soon returned to his 
dominions with the barren fflory of having insulted his royal 
enemy. The same yeaarf after an unimportant advantage over 
the Portuguese^ in Galicia, the two kings, through the media- 
tbn of th« pope, — ^the unceasmg friend of peace, like many 
who have occupied the same dignity,— were persuaded to end, 
if not their animosity, their open opposition, and even to agree 
on a double matrimonial alliance.* But the duke of Lancaster 
was not so easily pacified : in alliance sometimes with Na- 
varre, and always at variance with France and Castile, this 
prince was actuated, both by public and personal considera- 
tions, to persevere in his hostility. He soon found, however, 
that little reliance was to be placed on his penuisular allies, 
who veered from one side to another with every wind ; though 
he was constant in his great pi^jeuct, — ^that of dethroning the 
usurper, — he was long unable even to attempt its execution. 

4 

*Sancbo, brother of Enrique, and, consequently, a bastarr*, espoused 
Beatrix, sister to Fernando : on arriving at a siiitablp age, a natural datigh> 
ter of Fernando was to be bestowed on a bastard of Enrique. 
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His armaments were always required in France : it was, in- 
deed, the great object of Enrique to occupy the English in that 
country ; and, with this view, he frequently dispatched aid to 
the French king. The Castilian succeeded, during his own 
life, in averting from his kingdom the scourge of foreign in- 
vasion ; but, as we shall soon perceive, it arrived under his 
son. 

In the schism which afflicted the church, from the rival pre- 
tensions of Urban VI. and the anti-pope tJlement, Enrique 
declared for neither, — doubtless, to gratify his avarice by with- 
holding the customary contributions to the papal see. He died 
in 1379. In character he was as cruel as Pedro: as looee in 
morals, and scarcely inferior as a tyrant. On the whole, how- 
ever, he was a fortunate ruler. Either by bribes or force, he 
reduced Galicia to .obedience, recovered several places from 
the king of Navarre, whose capital he at one time invested, 
and overawed his neighbors of Portugal and Aragon.* 

,«yQ Juan I. followed his father's advice, by cultivating 
"'^* the friendship of the French king, whom he frequently 
assisted in the interminable wars between that monarch and 
the English. Like his father, he had also to dread the pre- 
tensions of the duke of Lancaster; and it was equaUy his aim 
to occupy the ambitious Plantagenet with other amirs than 
disputing his succession. 

ISRO '^^ preserve Portugal as an ally, Juan, in the second 
. year of his reign, consented or proposed to marry his 

•l<>oQ m&nt son Enrique with Beatrix, presumptive heiress 
' of the Lusitanian crown. This princess, who was in 
her tenth year, had been promised to Fadrique, brother of the 
Castilian king ; but the superior pretensions of Enrique in- 
duced the Portuguese monarch to prefer the latter for a son- 
in-law. One condition of the projected marriage was, that, 
in case either of the young betrothed died without issue, the 
other should inherit the states of the deceased. So i&ir a 
prospect of uniting the two crowns could not ^1 to be agree- 
able to the two sovereigns ; but the best laid designs often 
end in disappointment, especially when the interests involved 
are of more than ordinary magnitude. Notwithstanding this 
solemn treaty, Fernando of Portugal, — ^for what cause it would 

'■■■ I ■ ■■■ ■■»■■■■■■ ^.^m^^m I ^ ^-^— ^M— ^— ^— — ^■^.^^■■^■^^■^■^^■^^■^^■^^M— — ^^M^l^,— 

. * Lopez de Ayala, Cronica del Rey Don Enrique II. (fol. 140— ]63.)- Frois- 
aart, CSironicles of England, &c. by Johnes, vol. iv. passim. Zurita, Anales 
de Aragon (in Re^rno Don Pedro IV.). Lemo8, Historia Geral de Portugal, 
torn. V. liv. 18. F'avyn, Histoire de Navarre (Rggne de Cbarlea I.). Chroni- 
con Conimbricense (apud Florez, Espana Sagrada, xxiii.347— 351.). Roderi- 
cus Santius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 19. Aifonsus A Carthagena, 
Anacephalteosis, cap. 89. Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibus Hispanie, p. 564. 
(ouines apud Schottuin, Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Ferreras, Histoire 
G6nerale d'Espagne, (by Hermilly.) toni. v. 
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be vain to mqiiire,'*'--flecreUy resolved to make war on Cas- 
tile ; and, v^ith the view of strengthening himself by the alli- 
ance of the duke of Lancaster, he dispatched a trusty mes- 
senger to obtain the cooperation of that prince, who readily 
promised it Joan, who was soon acquainted with the league, 
resolved to anticipate his enemy : off cape St Vincent his 
fleet triumphed, in 1381, over that of Fernando ; and Almeida 
was forced to submit to him. The arrival from England of 
the earl of Cambridge, brother of the duke, with 500 men^t< 
arms, and as many archers, roused the courage of the Portu- 
guese, but did them little service. As the allies could obtain 
no nooney from Fernando, they did not scruple to lay their 
hands aa whatever they pleased : hence the distrust and dis- 
like which arose between them and the natives, and which 
neutralized the little success obtained by their combined 
anns.f Wearied alike with his allies and the war^ Fernando^ 
in 1362, solicited and obtained peace, and the flnglish returned 
home. The death of the queen of Castile leavmg Enrique ft 
widower, Fernando offered him the princess Beatrix, who had 
been successively promised to his brother, to his two sons, and 
even to the son of the earl of Cambridge ; on condition, how- 
ever, that the issue of the marriage, whether male or female, 
should be the sovereign of Portugal, and that he himself 
should have no sbaxe in the administration so long as Leonora, 
the Portuguese queen, should survive Fernando. This condi- 
tion, so characteristic of Portuguese dislike of Castilian sway^ 
did not prevent Juan from marrying the princess. Fernando 
died the very year of this marriage ; and his death (^)ened 
the door to new hostilities. 

Though Juan and his new queen were, in iact, ex- ^no^ 
eluded by the treaty accompanying their union, he no . 
less eagerly claimed the crown in her right ; and sev- jQgg 
ml of the Portuguese nobles admitted the justice of 
that claim. Even the widowed queen, Leonora, caused het 
daughter to be {acclaimed in the capital ; but the bulk of the 
towns and prelates refused to acknowledge her, and declared 

* Lemos (v. 85.) assigns ambition and the hope of vengeance (a emulacao 
da sua fortuna para elle tarn contraria, os dusejos da vingftnza na primeira 
conjanctnra favoravel para ella,) as the cause ; but, unlike most chroniclers 
of Ms country, this excellent author— m^re Robertaem— often allows his 
imagination to supply the place of authority. 

fLet us hope that the atrocities of the English allies— so gently noticed 
by FroiaBart— are exaggerated; yet certain it is that the old Portuguese 
chroniclers dwell largely on them : — '* Nao se cancad os nossos chronistas 
de encarecer as atrocidades que estas tropas auxiliares cometterao em to* 
doc OS terrenos de Portugal por onde andarao."— J9t«t. Oeraly v. 95. " Ki^ng 
Fernando," says the Chronicon Conimbricense, " had to seize the church 
iriate to satisfy his allies :— Mandou o ditto senhor rey tomar os thesoaros 
d9s igrejas, convem a saber, flrontaes, e ci^lices ct magestadcs, para pagar o 
soldo aos dittos Ingrezos."— /^/orez, Axiii. 353. 

Vol. IL T 
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don Joan, bastard brother of Fernando, regent of PortiigaL 
The latter pirepared to vindicate his right ; when Urban VL, 
whom be had refused to recognize, raised up against him his 
old enemv, the duke of Lancaster, who was persuaded by that 
pope agam to invade Castile. The usurper Juan was no less 
anadous to secure the co-operation of the Plantagenet, whose 
departure to claim the crown of Castile he began to urge with 
success. To frustrate the double object of this alliance, the 
Castilian, in 1384, entered the kingdom} received the homage 
of his adherents, and proceeded to invest the capital : but his 
troops were ignobly defeated by those of his rival ; even the 
queen-mother scorned to iavor his pretensions; and he was 
constrained to abandon the siege, and return into his dominions. 
In 1385, the states of Coimbra proclaimed his rival king; who 
began vigcnously to invest the places which held for him. 
Fortune attended the arms of the Lusitanian, who successively 
obtained possession of the chief fortified places^ and, in several 
partial engagements, was hailed as victor. A greater and a 
decisive action was now at hand. Though he had but 10,000 
men, he marched against the Castilian king, who met him 
with an armv of at least 34,000; in which were 2000 French 
knights. The two armies met near Aijubaiota, a village in 
Portuguese Estremadura ; where, by the advioe of the £^g- 
li^ knights who served in his army, the Lusitanian intrench^ 
his followers in a position of some strength. As the troops of 
the Castilian were wearied by their mardi, eome of his officers, 
especially the chronicler Pedro Lopez de Ayala, in a council 
of war assembled to decide on the subject, endeavored to dis- 
suade him from the battle ; but the greater number, among 
whom were the French knights, confiding in their overwhelm- 
ing numerical superiority, and in their own ardor, inclined 

1385 ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ action commenced towards sunset, 
* on a fine summer evening (Au^t 14.), and was, for a 
short time, maintained with great spint on both sides. In the 
end, the Portuguese obtained a splendid victtury, most of the 
Castilian chividry, and 10,000 of the infantry, being left dead 
on the field : the king himself with difficulty effected his es- 
cape. The loss was ^ heAvy, that he ordered his subjects to 
mourn for a whole year ; while the victors annually commem- 
orated their triumpL The French allies, who boro the brunt 
of the battle, sufifered severely on this occasion.'" 

* Lopes de Ayala, Coronica del Rey Don Juan I. fol. 164—191. Zarita, 
Analee de Aragon (in Regno Don Pedro IV.). FroiaBart, Chronicles of Eng- 
land, &C. by Joline8,Tol. vii. Rodericus SanCins, Hiatoria Hispaniea, Ub. 
ly. cap. 81. etas. Alfonsns a€artliagena, Anaoephalcoaia, cap. 90. FVan- 
ciacaa Taraptaa, De Re^ibus Hispanie, p. 564. (omnes apad Schottnm, Bis- 

Bnia Illustrata, torn. i.). Leiooa, Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. v. liv. 
t\ SI. This laat-named aathor,—ta3 only nati ve who has written a com- 
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To profit by this victory, the Portuguese monarch ,qqr 
commanded his barons to make an irruption into Cas- *^ 
tile, while he himself dispatched to the duke of Lan- ^ooo 
caster a circumstantial account of this signal success. '^' 
The latter now burned to assert his rights by other means 
than threats, or by the mere report of nis preparations : he 
actually left England, with a small but choice armament, 
(about 1500 knights, and as many archers,) accompanied by 
his wife, the lady Constanza, and his three daughters. In 
July, 1386, he appeared off the coast of Galicia, and ultimately 
landed at El Padron :* thence he proceeded to Santiago, where 
he was solemnly proclaimed king of Castile and Leon. In an 
interview with the king of Portugal, on the confines of the 
two states^ both entered into a treaty offensive and defensive ; 
and, to cement it the more strongly, agreed that the king 
should marry Philippa, daughter of the duke. In the mean 
time, the Castilian was not idle : he had obtained succors fi*om 
his constant ally the French king, and encouragement from 
Clement VH, the rival of Urban. In the spring of 1387, the 
duke and the Portuguese kmg arrived at Benevento ; but their 
progress was stayed by the plague, which daily made great 
ravages in their ranks. After the conquest of a few towns 
and fortresses, the allied army retired into Portugal The 
duke hknself was seriously indisposed in body; and conse- 
quently dispirited. Thehr retreat was hastened by intelligence 
of the troubles which raged in England, and whiqh ended in 
the imprisonment, and eventuallv the death, of the unfi)rtunate 
Richara 11. But neither abandoned, however circumstances 

plete history of his eoantry,— is niOTe swayed by patriotism than by strict 
justice, in the relation of this memorable battle. 

" The count de Foix," says Froissart, " was supernaturally acquainted 
with the result of this battle the very day it took place." That a flimiliar 
•pint attended him, as well as the lord de Ck)rasse, appears to have been un* 
hesitatingly received by this chronicler. See p. 393, Ax. of the volume cited. 

In this j^ace, Hermilly fnote to Ferreras, v. SSO.) exhibits strange igno- 
rance, when he censures Mezeray for asserting that German and French 
troops were in the army of Enrique ; and wonders where that author ac- 
quired the information. That a French critical historian should not be 
acquainted with Froinart, who dweHs so largelv,— ftir more largely than 
the fi^Muish chroniclers,— on the transactions of these times, might sur- 
prise us, if ignorance in writers by profession had not long ceased to be 
surprising. 

* Froissart (vol. viii. chap. 5.) says that he landed at OoruHa ; but, one 
of his foraging parties being defeated by the French knishts, who held the 
castle of that jdace, he proceeded by land to Santiago. He is very minute 
in his relation ; but, as it depends on report, it will, in most cases, be safer 
to follow the Spanish and Portuguese guides. In flict, so many have been 
the errors we have found in tliis writer relative to Spanish affairs, that we 
can recommend no edition or translation of bis works hitherto jNiblished. 
It is a pity Johnes, the present translator, was not acquainted with the 
Castilian and Portuguese chroniclers of the period : they should have been 
carefully compared with Froissart, and his monstrous blunders corrected ^n 
the notes. 
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might compel them to suspend, their enterprise. The Castilian 
king knew this, and dreaded the resumption of hostilities at a 
more fiivorable period. To avert them, and to obtain tiie 
friendship, rather than continue exposed to the enmity, of his 
powerful enemies, he proposed to the Plantagenet the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, Enrique, with Catherine, daughter of 
the duke^i by the princess Constanza, and, consequently, griand- 
daughter <^ Pedro the Cruel. To this overture the duJ^ lent 
a favorable ear : towards the close of the year the conditioas 
were definitively arranged at Baycmne. The [nrincipal were, 
that, if Enrique died before the consummation of the mar- 
riage, the princess ^ould be given to the next scxi, don Fer- 
nando; that Constanza, mother of the {Nrincess, should receive 
in fief five or six towns in Castile, besides a revenue of 40,000 
firancs per annum ; that the duke should receive 600»000 in 
gold, by instalments, as an indemnification for the exp^ises of 
3ie war; that both Constanza and her husband sJiould re- 
nounce all claim to the Castilian crown ; and that hostages 
should be given him as a security for the due perfbrobance of 
the three first Thus, if the pergonal ambition of the Plan- 
tagenet remained without gratification, he had at least the 
satis&ction of seeing one of his daughters queen of Portugal, 
and the other destined to the throne of Castile. Early in the 
following year, Catherine, who was in her feurteenth year, 
was betrothed to Enrique, who was only in his ninth, and who, 
on this occasion, assumed the title of (Mrince of the Astoriaa. 
1390 ^^ ? ^^ Castile did not long survive this recoih 

' cilia^on with the Plantagenet His death was tragical: 
on the 0th day of October, 1390, being at Alcahi de H^iares, 
to receive some Christian horsemen, who had long lived in 
Africa, and who were now returned to their native country, 
he desired to witness their equestrian exercises, in which he 
knew them to be exceedingly expert. He accordingly issued 
from the place by the Puerta de Burgos, and for some .mo* 
ments silently watched their masterly feats. As he was him- 
self well mounted, and was no indifferent horseman, he re- 
solved to join them. The ground was unfortunately newly 
plowed ; and he had no sooogt spurred his mettled steed into 
a rapid gallop, than the inequality of the surfiice, and the 
softness of the soil, caused the animal to stumble* The king 
was underneath. Such were the violence of the &11 and the 
weight of the beast, that life was immediately extinct "phe 
archbishop of Toledo, who was the first to reach the fatal spot, 
concealed the catastrophe until he had secured the succession 
of the young Enrique. 

The reign of Juan I. was one of continued troubles, which, 
though his abilities were moderate, his firmness prevented 
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from ruining the state, or endangering his own power. Once, 
incteed, during the disputed succession to the Lusitanian 
crown, he seriously intended to resi^ in fiivor of his own son 
£^ique, who, as the son of Beatrix, daughter of Fenmndo, 
was the true heir to the Portuguese no less than the Castihan 
throne. His object was to secure the execution of the treaty 
made with that prince, and for ever to unite the two crowns. 
But his nobles, who were evidently no less averse to such an 
union than their western neighbors, not merely advised but 
compelled him to preserve his dignity. The last years of his 
reign were disturbed by the hostmties of those neighbors; but 
they were too obscure m themselves, and too unimportant in 
theur consequences, to deserve notice.* 

Enriqvk IIL, sumamed the Irfirm^ being no more ingQ 
than eleven years of age on his accession, no one will ^^ 
be surprised that in so turbulent a kingdom his minority ^^^ 
should occasion many, dissensions. . The first and most ^^' 
difficult to be appeased respected the. regency. By the will 
of the late king it was vested in twelve persons, — ^m six pre- 
lates and barons, and six deputies ; one from each of these 
cities, — ^Burgos, Leon, Toledo, Seville, Cordova, and Murcia. 
After much debate, during which it was proposed to bum the 
will in question, as disagreeable to the ambitious nobles who 
were excluded, a council of regency, consisting of three 
princes of the blood, the archbishops of Toledo and Compos- 
tella, the grand masters of Santiago and Calatrava, and eight 
deputies, was formed. Little harmony could long subsist among 
men perpetually occupied in advancing their own individutu 
views, or in frustrating those of their rivals. Some of the 
council soon retired dissatisfied from the court Of these the 
most reckless and fcnmidable was the archbishop of Toledo ; 
who, under the pretext that, by a law of the Partidas, the re- 

fency ou^ht to be conferred on one, or three, or at the most 
ve mdividuals, evidentiy aimed at engrossing the chief au« 
thority. There was, however, much justice in his complaint 
that the number of regents was too great fpr conducting the 

* Ajraia, Coronica del Rey Don Juan I. fol. 191^890. Lemoe, Historia 
Geral de Portugal, tom. vi. liv. 23. Froissart, Chronicles of England, itc, 
by Johnes, vol. vii. paasim. Franciacus Tarapha, Canonicus Barcionensis, 
I>B RegibuB Uispanie, p. 364. Alfonsus A Cartbagena, Episcopus Burgen- 
ais, Anacephalcoeia, cap. 90. Rodericus Santius, EpiscopiiB Paientinas, 
Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 23. Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Rebus 
HispanisB, lib. xi. variis locis (omnes apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn. i.). HieronymuB Blancas, Rerum Aragonensiuin Commcntarii, p. 678, 
&C. (apud eundem, tom. iii.). Zurita, Aualcs de Aragon, tom. ii. lib. 10. 
Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d'Espagne (by Hcrmilly), tom. v. part 8. The 
events of Portugal will be more clearly recorded in the proper place. In the 
present chapter they can be noticed only in so far as they are connected 
with those of Castile. 

T2 
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^yernment with necessary vi^r; and many of the b&raiui 
loin^ his party, loudly proclaiming that the states of the 
lungdom ought immediately to be convoked for the purpose of 
confiding both the wardship of the young prince and the oonr 
duct of the administration to fewer and abler hands. At 
length, in 1382, the cortes of Burgos decreed that there should 
be twelve governors; but that six only should exercise their 
functions at the same time : that the durati(m of their^power 
should continue half a year only ; and that at the end of the 
period they should be relieved by the other six. Still there 
was no little difficulty in deciding which of the two parties 
should have the priority in point of time ; and when this im- 
portant affair was settled, other complaints and disturbancea 
arose. • The populace rose against the Jews, a class of men,- 
who in Castile, as in Pdand, were the receivers of the laynl 
revenues and of the contributions irom the towns ; and who, 
on some occasions, abused their authority. To add to these 
troubles, one of the king's uncles, bein? forbidden bv the 
council to form a matrimonial alliance with a princess or Por- 
tugal, in the height of his discontent lR*oke out into rebellion, 

■l ono When, in 1893, the young king assumed the reins 
. of sovereignty, hopes were naturally entertained that 

1^9 growii^ passions would be hushed, and rival factions 
' reconcUed, before the concentrated power of royalty. 
But though Enrique showed no want of spirit, or even of 
energy, he was unable to restore internal peace. The ambi- 
tion of his uncle Fadrique, duke of Benevento, and the hos- 
tility of the Lusitanian king, gave him sufficient occupation, 
and made the minds of his people strangers to security. 
Others of his subjects, among whom was another uncle, the 
count de Gijon, were not slow to profit by the example of the 
duke of Benevento ; nor were these commotions appeased by 
the force so much as by the liberalities of Enrique. As to the 
war with Portu^, its only notable success was the surprise 
of Badajoz by km^ Juan. Enrique, indeed, had his revenge, 
by some inroads, into the enemy's territory, but neither by 
force nor negotiation could he recover the bulwark of Estre- 
madura. A truce of ten years, concluded in the last year of 
the 14th century, restored tranquillity to his harassed nontier. 

1400 ^^^ue was a well-intentioned prince, and beloved 
. by his people, whose burdens he sought to alleviate. In 

j^ryj 1401, he convoked the cortes at Tonlesillas, where he 
* caused to be enacted many excellent laws, circum- 
scribing the powers and restraining the rapacity of the judges. 
With equal zeal did he labor to correct an abuse still greater, 
-—the extortions of tlie revenue officers. The same year he 
dispatched an embassy to the famous Timur ; whose devas- 
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tating career was known, perhaps dreaded, even in the western 
extremi^r of Europe, lbs ambassadors were well received 
by the Tatar, who made him suitable presents in return, and 
even condescended to honor him by an emboaey. He di^ the 
first day of the year 1407 ; leaving a son, the infimte Juan, 
by his queen, Catherine, under two years of age.* 

Juan II. being at so tender an age, fears were enter* ^^r^ 
tained lest the in&nte Fernando, brother to tiie late 7^ 
king, who, in conjunction with the queen-mother, was ■■ )?^ 
intrusted with the regency, should seize the crown. -^^^^* 
But though he had many partisans who urged him to that 
end, and though in the war which subsisted with the Moors 
of Granadaf even patriotism might color the ambitious attempt, 
the infimte remained firm in his allegiance to his nephew, and 
alike bv his prudence and valor averted the evils which usually 
befell the state during the minority of its kings. The educa^ 
tion of the royal child he confided to its motlier ; but not until 
he had caused the imposing ceremony of the coronation to be 
solemnly performed in the cathedral of Segovia. In the same 
city the states assembled to confirm the queen and infante in 
the regency, and to vote the necessary supplies fer the prose- 
cution of the war with the Mohammedana That war he 
conducted with a vigor which dispirited the enemy. He was 
no less successfiil in quelling the turbulence of the nobles, 
and in thwarting the views of those who labored te embroil 
him with the queen-mother. 

On the death of Martin king of Aragon, in 141G, ^^^q 
without issue, don Fernando, as nephew of that king, . 
was one of the candidates fer the crown. The claiins ■. Iig 
of each were submitted to nine judges — ^three from each 
of the provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, — ^who^ 
after much disputation, and the removal of many obstacles, 
pfoclaimed the infante of Castile the true heir to the vacant 
^iKuie. In 1412, the new king took possession of his dignity, 
leaving the administratkm of Castile in the hands of a council 

* Avala, CoFoniea del Key Enriqae III., which ends in 1396, but is con- 
tinued by another band. Lemoe, Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. vi. 
liv. 32. eap. 5. Alfonsus a Carthagena, Anacephaleoeis, cap. 91. Francis- 
CUB Tarapha, De Regibus Hispanis, p. 565. Rodericus Santius, Historia 
Hispaniea, lib. ir. cap. 23. et 34. (omnes apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrate, 
torn. i.). Hieronymus Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 680. 
he (apod eiindem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. ii. lib. 10. 
Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d'Espagne (Hermilly's translation), torn vi. 
aide. 14, dte. p. 1—98. This last named informs u»-on what authority does 
not appear~that Enriqae was poisoned by a Jewish i^ysician. Guzman 
makes no mention of such a circumstance. Favyn, Histoire de Navarre 
(Regne de Charles le Noble). 

t See History of the Kingdom of Granada* for an acooont of the wan of 
the regent with Granada. 
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of regency, with the queen at their head.'*' So long as he 
lived, it seemed as if lus influence in the councils of Castile 
continued unimpaired; the kin^om remained in profiHuid 
tranquillity. But on his death, m 1416, the queen and her 
advisers began to be actuated by mutual distrust The ftctions 
which flourii^ed at court soon extended their ramifications 
into the peaX towns of the kingdom. In 1418, Catherine 
herself paid the common debt of nature ; and from the time 
of her reeble son's assuming the sovereignty, may be dated a 
melancholy series of commotions and disasters. 
^^«Q From the day in which Juan assembled his first 
.^r^ cortes (held at Madrid in March 1419), he exhibited 
1421 ^^ moral weakness of his character, and too plainly 
' showed that his mind was formed finr obedience, not for 
cmnmand. This reign, in consequence, ought not so much to 
be called his own as that of his fiivorites; especially of don 
Alvaro de Luna, a man &tally memorable in the Castilian an- 
nals. The first serious disturbance arose firom the disappointed 
love or ambition of don £nrique, in&nte of Aragoo, who 
claimed the hand of the princess Catalina, the king's sist^. 
Being repulsed by that princess, and disappointed in his hopo 
of aid fix)m the &vorites of Juan, he resolved to efiect by 
force what he could not obtain by other means. As at once 
brother-in-law (Juan had just married his sister) and cousin oi 
the king, he had easy access to the royal apartments whenever 
he pleased. At davbreak on the morning of July 12. 1420, 
he hastened to ToraesiUas, where the court then was, accom- 
panied bv 300 lancers, and by some troops fomished him by 
his friend and accomplice, Ruy Lopez de Avalos, constable of 
Castile. Having forced the gates of the palace, he arrested 
two of Alvaro's creatures, and proceeded to the royal apartp 
ment, where he found the king asleep, as well as the favorite, • 
who lay on a mat at the foot of the royal couch. The noise 
first awoke don Alvaro, who, seeing the formidable array of 
the infante, contented himself with merely expressing his sur- 
prise at conduct so unexpected, and so <j[isrespectful to their 
common lord. The youn^ ^ueen and the princess Catalina, 
who occupied the adjoming apartments, were likewise 
awakened, btit their alarm was carefijdly concealed firom the 
king. The surprise, and for a time the indignation, of Juan 
himself, were too great to be controlled ; but seeing the prince's 
strength, he at length became calm, and listened with ap- 
parent attention to his excuses, who protested that, in so ex- 
traordinary a step, he had no other end in view than to rescue 

* The extraordinary election of Fernando will be related at length in the 
history of Aragon. 
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the king and kingdom from the influence of a few obnoxioiis 
adviaera. This customary language of treason was too grosB 
to blind even Juan ; but he saw he was- a prisoner, and he 
patiently submitted to his &te. The prudence of. Alvaio m- 
served him fiom arrest ; but his and the king's adviser, Fer- 
nando de Bobles, was consigned to the fortress of Leon. The 
people of Tordesillas rose to rescue their monarch; but Al- 
vaio^ seeing that their blind eObxts would only tend to their 
own destruction, prevailed on them to diqpeise. Eniiqtie im- 
mediately removed from the royal person all whmn he knew 
to be hostile to his views, and replaced them by his own^ crea- 
tures : for the sake of greater security, the king was conducted 
to the strong alcazar of Avila. Amidst the hony and ctmSor 
aon of such a scene, the princess Catalina, for whose sake 
chiefly this atrocious deed had been perpetrated, took refliee 
iix the convent of St Clair, and refused to leave it, notwitti- 
standinff the entreaties and threats of her daring lover. £ih 
rique then ordered one of his officers to drag her by force 
from her sanctuary: the agent, who appears to have been 
worthy of such a master, threatened to bum the house to the 
ground unless she immediately surrendered; the terrified 
nuns implored hQr not to bring utter destruction on their 
heads ; so that, in the end, after exacting an oath from the 
inflmte, that she sliould not be constramed to marry him 
against her will, she left the convent, and was instantly sent 
to reioin her brother at Avila.* 

The success of this audacious exploit filled some i^^ 
nobles with indignation, and others with envy : the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and even the infonte Juan, brother oi En- 
rique, armed in the cause of their sovereign, and by their letp 
ters called on the lords of the kingdom to assemble and rescue 
him from slavery. But Enrique traversed their desi^ : by 
convoking in the royal name the states at Avila, he prevented 
the formation of a dangerous confederacy. Such was the acK 
cendency of his intrepid character over the helpless Juan, that 
the latter did not dare to own his subjection; but i)rotested, in 
the presence of all who were admitted to see him, that he 
enjoyed perfect fi*eedom. When the states were assembled, 
he put the finishing hand to his own degradation, by a repe- 

* Fernando Perez de Guzman, Coronica del Sereniisimo Prineipe Don 
Ivan II. fol. l^TS. Ooroniea de Don Alvaro de Luna, Condettable de loa 
Reynofl de Castilla y Leon, p. 1—60. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. ii. 
lib. 4. et torn. iii. lib. 2. Lucius Marineus Sicului;, De Rebiu Hiipante 
lib. xi. p. 399. AlfonsuB i Carthagena, Anacephalsoeis, cap^ 9S. Franciacus 
TarapliB, De Regibua Hispanic, p. 506. Roderieus Bantias, Historia Hia- 
panica, lib. iv. cap. 25—39. (omnes apud Sebottum, Hispania Iliustrata, 
torn. i,). Hieronymus Blancas, Commentarii Rerum Aragonensium, p. 683. 
(apud eundem. torn. iii.). Lemos, Historia Geralde Portugal, torn. vi. liv.SS. 
rerreras, Histoire G^n^rale d'Espagne (by Hermilly), torn. vi. part 9. 
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tition of the same protestation; and declared in addition, tiiat 
lie approved whatever had been done by his cousin Enriqne, 
whose zeal, however violent, had broken the chains in which 
he had been held by others. The triumph of the traitor was 
soon completed by his marriage with the princess Catalina, 
who, whether from fickleness or fear, no longer showed any 
disinclination to so ardent a lover. This event, however, 
which he regarded as the eansummation of his hopes, occa- 
sioned their frustration; since, amidst the rejoicings and in- 
dulgences attending it, he relaxed from the severity with 
which he had hitherto guarded his royal prisoner. Under the 
pretext of hunting, the king, accompanied by d(»i Alvaro and 
other friends, lefl Talavera early one morning, before Enrique 
arose, and fled to the casde of Montalban. He was pursued 
by the constable, and invested in the place. His more loyal 
subjects, among whom were the archbishop of Toledo and the 
infante don Juan, hastened to his succor. The siege of the 
castle was soon raised, and he himself conducted in triumph to 
Talavera ; not to rule as an independent sovereign, but to wear 
the chains xHt his old &vorite& 

^^1 Juan had neither vigor enough to puni^ his enemies^ 
r^ nor gratitude enough to rewara his adherents. While 

-.^25 f^ique long escaped with impunity, rather through 
* the impotence than fkvor of the king, those who had 
rescued him nom thraldom were wholly overlooked. The 
people soon saw that the dominion of one set of &vorites was 
only replaced by that of another. After remaining in arms 
about two years, Enrique at length, confiding in the royal pro- 
testations of clemency, laid down lus arms, proceeded to court, 
and was immediately imprisoned. This fate was fiur from ade- 
quate to his crimes, but it did the royal cause no good : it 
proved that Juan trebled only beffore the powerfiil, and could 
be energetic only with the disarmed. Some of the partisans 
of Enrique took refuge in the domains of Aragon: this afiS>rded 
the king an opportunity of confiscating their estates, which he 
bestowMl on his creatures. The dignity of constable was 
taken from Ruy Lopez de Avaloe, then in Valencia, and con- 
ferred on Alvaro de Luna ; and the possessions of that baron 
wete distributed among the hungry parasites of the court At 
length, in 1^25, Enrique obtained both his liberty and itte 
restoration of all his honors and estates, through the threats 
rather than the entreaties of his brother ti^e kmg of Aragou. 
He retired to Tarazona. 

1426 I^^^que was absent from the kmgdom, he had yet 
^ man^ adherents, who wished for his return. The prodi- 

1428 S^^^'' ^^ ^^ king, and the unbounded &vors of the 
' constable, daUy added to their number. So great,^ in- 
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deed, were those prodigalities, that the deputies to the cortes 
feund it necessary to restrain them : the king vfpa fiirbidden, 
during a period of twenty-five years, to grant aiiy new pen- 
sions; and most of those which he had granted were revoked. 
The murmurs, and even partial commotions, which appeared 
in some of the great towns, where public opinion, and the 
machinations of Enrique's creatures— such were nearly all 
who hated the constable— were the most influential, and the 
entreaties, or rather menaces, of the kings of Aragon and Na- 
varre* for the recall of their brother, added to the distraction 
of this weak monarch, and to the apprehensions of his courtiers. 
The league formed agamst don Alvaro gained accessions every 
day. M early as 1427, it was bold enough to present a re- 
monstrance to the king, insisting on the dismission of that baron 
and others from his councila Unwilling that concessions should 
be extorted from him, Juan, by the advice of a prudent eccle- 
siastic, submitted the subject to certain commissioners express- 
ly appointed for the purpose, who decided that the obnoxious 
iavorite should be exiled from court during eighteen montiia 
In this extraordinary investigation, no crime could be imputed 
to the oonstable : if he had provided for his relatives and de- 
pendants, he had not abused the power, or shown any luke- 
warmnesB in the service, of his master. Jealousy of his im- 
mense favor appears to have been the only cause of the per- 
secution urged against him. In conformity with his sentence, 
he retired to Ayllon, carrying with him the aflecticHis of the 
king; and Enrique returned to court in the hope of resuming 
his former influence. But the exiled constable, like the prince, 
had his partisans, who, knowing the royal sentiments, did not 
despair of procuring his honorable recall. To this end they 
labored so e^ctually ; such were the troubles they artfully 
contrived to excite, which tiiey represented as impossible to be 
allayed by any other than himself; such too were the dissen- 
sions of those who now aspired to^ the king's confidence, and 
who were more jealous of one another than even of Alvaro, — 
that in a few short motiths he was invited to resume his place 
in the councils of the kingdom. He pretended great reluctance 
to leave his retirement, and did not comply with the invitation 
until it had been thrice inade.f 

* The infante don Juan, brother of Enrique* succeeded in 1424 to the 
crown of Navarre. See the history of that kingdom. 

t Fernando Perez de Guzman, Coronica del Serenissimo Rey Don Juan 11. 
fol. 7S— 115; Coronica de Don Alvaro de Luna, p. 3— 113. Lucius Marineus 
Siculuflj, De Rebus Hispanise, lib. xi. Alfonsus d C^rthagena, Anacepha- 
leosis, cap. 92. We here part with this brief writer. Rmlericus Santius, 
Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 20->31. Franciscus Tarapba, De Regibus 
Hispanie. p. 567. (omnee apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Zu- 
rita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon, torn. iii. lib. 2. Favyn, Histoire de 
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142d ^^ sooner was the constable re-established in his 

^^* master's favor, dian he was again exposed to the Bting 
of the courtly insects. The discontented Castilians had no 
difficnlty in ferming against him a new league, supported as 
befiyre by the brother Mngs of Aragon and Navarra Finding 
that remonstrances were of no avail, the two sovereigns in- 
vaded Castile, protesting tiiat they would see justice done their 
brother Enrique, and a second time remove the favorite, whom 
they professed to regard not only as his enemy but their own. 
Having efiected a junction with the infante, they marched 
against the constable, whotii they met near Cogullado. The 
forces of both parties were preparing for actictti, when the cai^ 
dinal de Foix, the pope's legate to Aragon, arrived on the field, 
and holding a crucifix in his hands, placed himself between 
the combatants, conjuring and even commanding them to sus- 
pend their unnatural wanare. With some difficulty the two 
armies were persuaded to remain inactive until the following 
morning ; but during the night, so well did the queen of Aragon, 
mother of Juan, exert herself to preserve peace, that, on re* 
ceiving promises as to the fulfilment of two or three points of 
no great importance, they returned to their own dominions 
But that monarch, elated by the departure of his enemies, 
whom he had not ventured to meet in person, refused to ratify 
the reasonable conditions they had exacted, and loudly ex- 
pressed his resolution to carry his arms across the frontiers. 
He accordingly made a destructive sally into the western dis- 
tricts of An^n. The states of Burgos showed great alacrity 
to support their monarch, whose preparations were on the most 
formidable scale. After a few unimportant actions, however, 
in which no advantage was gained on either side, both agreed 
on a truce of five years. 

1430 Du™g tb© next few years, Castile, at peace with 
T^ all her neighbors except Granada, offers nothing to 

1441 '^^^ ^^^ attention. Murmurs at the gradually in- 
" creasing power of the constable, whom me king took 
every opportunity of enriching, and without whose advice no- 
thing was undertaken, were indeed sufiiciently frequent ; but 
no open revolt agitated the kingdom until 1439--an unusual 
period in such an age and country. fVom this fact it is im- 
possible not to believe that the man who could maintain him- 
self so long on the very pinnacle of power, in opposition to the 
efibrts of so many prmces and barons, must have possessed 
abilities of no common order. Now, however, a new league 
was formed against him, headed as usual by Enrique and the 

Navarre (Refrne du Rio Jean). Lemos, Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. vi. 
liv. 23. Tile first of these authorities is worth all the rest ; the second is too 
partial to the memory of th6 constable. 
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king of Navarre (Alfonso of Aragon was no longer in a state to 
dictate to his brother of Castile), the members of which loudly 
demanded the removal of the obnoxious fiivorite. To dispel 
the approaching storm, don Alvaro retired for a time from the 
court ; but the confederates refused to lay down their arms 
until he diould be for ever driven from me royal presence. 
Though the oomjdaints which they elaborately brou^t against 
him were for the most part invented or exaggerates, it is evi- 
dent enough that during this second pericd of fiivor he had 
abused his influence over the royvl mind, and exhiUted as 
much eageraesB to enrich — ^no matter by what means-»>his 
creatures and instruments, as vindictiveness against all who 
Ventured to thwart his will To appease his barons, the king 
convoked his cortes at Valladolid: such a step was become 
necessary, for the leaguers had seized on some of his chief 
cities, and were preparing to proceed still further. The first 
act of the assembly was to recommend that all parties should 
disarm — ^the king as well as the in&nte, the constable as w^ 
as the king of Navarre. But this recommendation led to no 
result; bo3i parties continued exaroerated as before. That 
of the king was weakened by the desertion of his only son, 
prince Enrique, who espoused the cause d the confederatea 
The queen followed the example of her son : in short, the as- 
pect of afliiirs was so menacing, that don Alvaro began to turn 
nis eyes towards Portugal in search of an asylum. Through 
the persuasion of the king, however, who assured him tmit 
eveiy thing should be arranged to his wish, he consented to 
await the result* 

The horrors of internal strife were now felt in all 2441 
their force : city after city was invested and taken by . 
the confederate rebels, who showed little mercy to the | j^e 
partisans of the king and constable. In vain did Juan 
whisper peace ; in vain did he prepare to abide by the decision 
of his states, which he might summon for the purpose : as he 
did not at once and for ever banish doa Alvaro from his pres- 
ence, his entreaties and remonstrances were equally disre-. 
garded. At length, finding that he was unable tocontend with 
his queen, his son, and his barons, he consented, in a confer- 
ence with the chiefs of the insurgents, not only to dismiss fifom 
court all the creatures of the constaUe, but to forbid the ob- 
noxious fhvorite his presence during six years. The indiscre- 

* Guzman, Coronica del Sereniesimo Principe Don Joan 11. 115—815. 
OoroDica de Don Alvaro de.Luna, 113—173. Hieronymiu Btaneas, Renim 
Aragonensium Commentarii, p. fS9S, &c (apud Schottum, Hispania liliutra' 
ta, torn. iii.). Frandscus Tarapha, De Regibus Hispanic, p. 567. Rodericus 
Santitis, Historia Hispaniea, lib. iv. cap. 31. Sec. (ambo apud eundem, tom. 
i.)' Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon, tom. iii. lib. 13. et 13. Lemos, 
Historia Geral de Portugal, tom. vii. liv. 26. et 37. FerrerM, Hittoixe Qtnt- 
rale d'Espaene (by Hermilly), tom. vi. part 9. 
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tion, however, of don Alvaro, who, from his retreat at San 
Martin, unsucceaBAillv endeavored to sow dissension among 
tiie confederates, made them resolve on his utter destruction. 
The still greater imprudence of the king, who, in 1443, held 
over the baptismal font a child of the constable's, confirmed 
them in their purpose^ Their first object, which they easily 
effected, vras to keep their sovereign a kind of prisoner in his 
own palace. Though their subsequent eSbrta were somewhat 
paralyzed 1^ the defection of prince Enrique, who even called 
on all eood men to aid him in rescuing his &ther fix)m a davish 
dependence on them, they persevered not the less in their design* 

lAii They toditi^e field against both the prince and the fiither, 

ivkA. ^j^ ^^^ contrived to escape, and reach the camp of the 
former. But on this occasion fortune declared for the side of 
justice ; the confederates were routed and dL^)ersed in several 
successive actionsf and their strong places recovered by the 
loyal forcesL Their estates were seized by the king, and they 
themselves forced to seek refuge in Aragon or Navarre. Sub- 
sequently, both the king of Navarre and his brother, the reck^ 
less Enrique, collected troops; and invaded, the one Castile,- 
the other Muifcia; but without any other result than that of 
fanfiMMing the innocent peasantry, or wreaking vengeance oir 
their personal enemies. Finally, the victory of Olmedo, gained 
by Juan in person over the two brothers; the acquisition of a 
considerable mAnber of prisoners; and the death of Enrique^ 
tfaioufffa a wound received in that battle ;- appeared to consolidate^ 
both me power of the kins and the infiuence of the fovorite. 

1445 ^^ Toydl attachments are seldom permanent, be- 
. cause they are seldom founded on merit; and because 

1453. otunds of men^ especially these of kings, are eene- 
^^ rally incapable of any lasting impression. Thotkgh the 
fiivor of Juan IL had been protracted fiir beyond the limits of 
ordinary duration, it was not to prove an exception to the usual 
course of human experience. Soon after the battle of Olmedo, 
the partiality of the monarch began to be weakened. The 
first known subject of dissatic^tion arose firom the negotiations 
for a new marnage (the king had been some time a widoWer :) 
Juan wished for a daughter of Charles VIL of France ; the 
conataUe forced cm him a princess of PortOgal^ Sudh, how- 
ever, was his habitual submission to the wiU of the &vorite, 
that he concealed his discontent, and shortly afterwards even 
prevailed on the knights of Santiago to elect the constable for 
their grand master.* In the firequent misunderstandings which 
happened between him and his son, don Alvaro still continued 
to bs his umpire : the interests of the unnatural prince were 

* The dignity bad been beld by Alfoago of Aragon, wbora the king caused 
to be deposed. 
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managed by don Juan Pacheco» whose influence oyer the heir 
apparent equalled, and, as we shall hereafter perceive, was 
destined to prove as disastrous, as that of the constable over 
the king. Alvaro, too, continued to command the rojral troops 
in the frequent hostilities with the king of Navarre, who some- 
* times invested the frontier towas of Castile in pereon, and 
sometimes stimulated the discontented aoUos to revolt within 
their respective domains or jurisdictioi|& In idiort, besides the 
habitual sway which he exercised over the royal mind, he was 
too powerftil, both from his alliances and the number of his 
armed dependants, to be bearded even by a king. Years ac- 
cordingly elapsed before Juan could put into execution his long 
meditated design of destroying his constable. His attention^ 
indeed, was long distracted by the irruptions mto his territories 
of the Aragonese and Navarrese, in conjuBction with the Ca»- 
tilian exiles; and by the partial revolts which from time to 
time agitated his kingdom. (That of Tdedo, for instance, oo- 
casion^ by an exaction, under the name of a loan, of a million 
maravedis, was not suppressed without much difficulty. It was 
not until the year 1453, that he seriously resolved to rid 1450 
himself of his formidable minister ; and the caution with 
which he proceeded in that resolution proves at once the cow- 
ardice and meanness of his cha:raeter. Instead of openly ar- 
resting the constable, he secretly implored the count de Pkr 
sencia to seize, or even to assassinate, don Alvaro. Bat the 
latter, who had spies everywhere, was soon acquainted with 
much of what had been decided against him. A prudent man 
would have for ever left the court, and, with a number of 
armed followers sufficient to protect him from his enemies^ 
would have retired to some one of his numerous fortresses ; but 
prudence was a virtue to which the constable was a strai^r: 
he resolved to remain, and set at defiance both king and no£le& 

To rashness, and an insolent contempt of the royal 1 450 
power and authority, don Alvaro soon added the crime ^ 
of murder. Knowing that Alfonso de Vivero, one of his creap 
tures, was become his secret enemy, he planned the destruc- 
tion of that &]se confidant One day, he held in his own house 
a council, to which Alfonso was summoned. On the appear- 
ance of the latter, he was ^own the correspondence which he 
had held with the king relative to the constable's arrest, and 
which Alvaro had intercepted. The confusion of the traitor 
would have been evidence enough of his guilt, without the in- 
contestable documents then produced. Qn a signal frtmi the 
constable, he was dragged to the top of the tower, precipitated 
headlong, and dashed to pieces on the ground below.* The 

* Another account says that Alfonso was thrown fr<Nn a window ; a 
Aird, that be was killed by a blow on the bead wHb a mace. So mueb do 
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creatures of Alvaro suddenly raised a note of lamentation, as 
if the fidl had heen purely accidental ; but the king was soon 
acquainted with the truth, and the more confirmed in his pur- 
pose of vengeance. 
14521. '^ Alvaro was at Burgos, when the order for his 

^^^*^ arrest was given by the kii^ to the son of the count de 
Pksencia, to take £m dead or alive. During the night, troops 
were secretly placed in various parts of the city, and at the 
entrance of the fortress, into which some men-at-arms were 
silently introduced. The royal order was to invest the house 
in which the constable resided, and thereby compel him to sur- 
render. Accordingly, the young Zuniga, with 200 men-at-arms, 
and twenty horsemen, surrounded the house, exclaiming, "^ Cos- 
tiila ! CastUla ! libertad para el Key /*' The constaUe showed 
his head from a window ; but an arrow being shot at him, he 
withdrew it, and his men began to fire on the royal troops. The 
assault was repelled ; but he himself was at length persuaded 
to surrender, on receivmg an assurance in writing, under the 
king^s own hand, that his life, liberty, and even possessions, 
should be spared. No sooner, however, was he secured, than 
his gold and jewels were seized by the Ruthless monarch, and 
orders given to try-— in other words, to condemn him. Twelve 
lawyers and several barons, being assembled for this purpose, 
unanimously passed on him the li^ sentence, and the confisca- 
tion of all his possessiona From Burgos he was conducted to 
Valladolid, where the execution was appointed to take place. 
He prepared for death with firmness, and with apparent con- 
trition for his past misdeeds. During the night preceding the 
execution, the king's mind was far from tranquil He remem- 
bered the real services of the constable through so many years, 
the afi^ion he had once borne him, and the promise he had 
made of sparing his life. The remembrance was so trouble- 
some that he once or twice delivered a sealed paper to the 
chamberlain on duty, which he wished to be taken to Zuniga — 
doubtless to stay the execution. Hearing of his agitation, the 
queen, whose conduct throughout was exceedingly vindictive, 
hastened to him, and succeeded in suspending rawer than re- 
moving his scruples. As the &tal hour approached, don Al- 
varo, mounted on a mule, and attended by two monks, left his 
house ^ the scafibld. On the way, the public herald, accord- 
ing to custom, vociforated his crimes and punishment ** I de- 
serve all this," said he, " and more, for my sins !" When near 
the 8cafiS>ld, he called a pa^ of the prince, and said to him, 
" Page, tell my lord the prmce to reward his servants better 
than the king, my sovereign, now rewards me !'* He ascended 

even contemporaries differ in their relations of a fact which many might 
have witnessed, and respecting which all might have obtained exact infona 
ation. 
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with a firm, step, knelt for a few moments before a cnicifix, 
bared his neck with his own hands, and quietly hud his head 
on the block, when the executioner plun^ied the knife into bis 
throat, and afterwards separated the head from the body, 
amidst the tears of the surrounding multitude. 

Thus fell the great constable of Castile, the victim, .^-n 
chiefly of his own immeasurable ambition, imd in no -'^^^- 
mean degree of courtier jealousy and of royal feithleasnefls. If 
his crimes were many, they were characteristic rather of the 
age than of the man : he was certainly no more criminal than 
the great body of the Castilian barons, who demised alike jus- 
tice and reason when violence could secure their ends. To 
him the queen was indebted for her crown ; yet she persecuted 
him with unrelenting hatred. The numbers whom he had en- 
riched forsook him as his favor declined : three only of his 
army of dependants remained fidthful to the last And as to 
his trial, the most eminent legal authorities of Spain have sat- 
is&ctorily proved, that in his case both the spirit and forms of 
justice were disregarded.* 

Juan n. did not long survive the constable : he died in 1454. 
He was one of the weakest and most despicable princes that 
ever swayed the sceptre of any countr^r. Besides two sons, he 
left issue the in&nta Isabel, so famous in the annals of Spain.t 

The reign of Enrique IV., surnamed the Impotent^ ,^g^ 
was even more disastrous than that of his &ther. That 
this surname was not undeserved, we have the testimony of his 
own wife, Blanche of Navarre, whom he led to the altar in 
1440, and who, after a union of thirteen years, could complain 
that the debitum conjugaie remained unpaid. On this ground, 
in 1453, the marriage was annulled, and the unfortunate prin- 
cess returned to her &mily. After his accession, however, he 
solicited and obtained the hand of a Portuguese infanta. 

From the rebellious conduct of this prince towards ^^^ 
his oiyn &ther, it could scarcely be expected that he . 
would be allowed to sway the sceptre in peace. Be- | ^eg 
sides the disputes which he had with the crowns of Na- 

* Of this opinion are the eminent legalists, Salazar de Mendoza fCronica 
del Gran Cardenal, Don Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, liv. i. cap. Id.), Gon- 
zales de Avila (Teatro de Sajaoianca, lib. iii. cap. 15.), and Montalvo (las 
Siete Partidas, lib. i. tit. 7. part 1.), and many others. 

t Guzman. Cronica del Serenissimo Principe Don Juan II. fol.SlS. to the 
end. Cronica de Don Alvaro de Luna, from the place last cited to the end. 
Rodericus Santius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 3^-34. Lucius Marineus 
flicalits, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. xii. Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibus His- 
panica, p. 566. (apud Schottum, Hispania lUustrata, torn. 1.). JEi'ma Anto- 
nius Nebrissensis, Decades Rerum Hispanarum, lib. i. cap. 1. (apud eundem 
in eodemque tomo). Alfonso de Palencia, Decados, Diego de Valera; and 
Alfonso d*Espina (as quoted by Ferreras, part ix.). Zurita, Anales de Ara- 
gon, torn. iii. lib. 15. Lemos, Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. vii. liv. 27. 
el 38. 
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varre and Anffoo, he was perpetuiUy sabjecled to the insults 
no less than the defiance of his tnrbolent nobles, and to the 
partial rev<^ts of the people whom the exactions of his revenue 
officers never fiiiled to exasperate. In 1457 a league was 
fi>nned against him, just as it had been against the late king, 
and composed of the most inflaenttal barons and ecclesiastics: 
among these was Karique*s favorite Pteheco, fi>r whom he had 
obtained the marquisate of Viliena, and whom he had laden 
with honors and wealth. Their complaints were, that the 
basinessof administration was neglected ; that the king kept 
aloof from the hereditary advisers of his crown, and associated 
with individuals <^ low birth, on whom he lavished his re* 
source^ to the great detriment of the state. Whatever might 
be his other faults, he was naturally mild, and disposed to 
cherish his people : to their remonstrance he replied, that he 
would convoke his cortes, and do whatever they advised him. 
They accordingly disbanded. But, if he was well-intentioned, 
he had not energy enough to persevere in any given line of 
1458 ^'^*'^^* ^® ^^^ abandoned himself to new favoriteSp 
' In 1456 his subjects were not a little surprised to per* 
ceive a lady, DoiLa Guiomar de Castro, one of the queen's at* 
tendants, among the number.* The notorious imputation cast 
on his virility, might probably have driven him to such a step; 
possibly, too, as he and his creatures contended, time bad in- 
vigorated him. However this be, certain it is that the queen 
was jealous of the new mistress, though that jeaJousy might 
arise as much from seeing another the exclusive channel of 
roj^l fiivors, as fiom a more delicate cause. On one occasion 
she exhibited the feeling in a manner little decorous. The 
king had proclaimed a Imll-fight, — ^no doubt in honor of doiia 
Guiomar, — in the plaza before the palace of Madrid : the queen 
not onlv refused to appear at the windows, but strictly en- 
ioined her women to remain in the back apartments. The 
favorite disr^farded the command : magnificentiy attu-ed, she 
overlooked, fiom a high balcony, the feats of the day. En- 
raged at this contempt of her orders, and pervaded by the whole 
fiend of jealousy, Juana remained at the fi)ot of the staircase 
until the minion descended, and with her royal hands inflicted 
some severe blows on the head of the offender, whom at the 
same time she dragged by the hair along the ground, to the no 
small scandal of the nousehold. Enrique hastened to the scene, 
seized his consort by the arm and threw her from him : whether 
from the violence of the repulse, or from mortification, tiie 
queen fiiinted away. To prevent the repetition of such scenes, 

* This was not Enrique's only mistress : he had also doiSa Catalina de 
Sandoval, whom, for an infidelity, he afterwards shut up in the convent of 
San Pedro de las DueKas. Her accomplice lost his bead,— an almost solitary 
instance of cruelty in this monarch. 
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the minion was removed from the palace, and splendidly estab- 
lished at a village in the vicinity of Madrid. 

In the mean tmie, the confederates seeing the ill sue- ^^^ 
cess of their jformer remonstrance, again proceeded to Tr^ 
strengthen their lea^e: they presented a second, J^^ 
drawn up in more decided terms than the preceding; •'■^"*' 
and, besides, insisted that the king^ should pay more refifard to 
the education of the infiintes, Alfonso and Isabel, and cause 
Ihe former to be recognized as his heir by the states of the 
kingdouL As his answer was evasive, they again placed the 
Jdng of Aragon and Navarre* at their head, and labored by 
fivery means to obstruct the course of his government Hos^ 
tilities between him and that monarch were the consequence ; 
but they led to nothing, especially as from time to time he 
ibund means to gain over several of the discontented lords. 
His satisfaction was increased by the pregnancy of his ^ueen; 
9vho, early in 14^ was delivered of a daughter, the m&nta 
Juana. Though popular report did not hesitate to assign the 
£hild to the familiarity of the mother with Don Beltran de la 
Cueva, count of Ledesma, one of Enrique^s &vorites, and even 
Applied to that issue tlie significant epithet of Bdtraneja^ the 
latter was the no less eager in securing the recognition of the 
princess as heiress to his dominion&f 

In 1464, after some partially unsuccessful inroads into iaqa 
Catal<Hiia, the inhabitants of which had placed them- . 
selves under his protection, and even acknowledged him ^m^^ 
as their sovereign ; Enrique made peace with the Ara- 
gonese, and thereby forsook the Catalans. But if one enemy 
was thus appeased, a more formidable one remained in his own 
barons and courtiers, who were generally in arms against him, 
and who constantly refused even to confer with him in person, 
until he had given hostages for their safety. Their avowed 
object was stnl to procure tiie recognition of the in&nt Alfon- 
so, to the exclusion of the Beltraneja, whom nobody regarded 
as hi& At length, the marquis of Villena, the very soul of the 
league, bemg disappointed in his expectation of the grand mas- 
tership of Santiago, which was coi^erred on the count of Le- 
desma, formed no less a project than that of arresting bolli king 
and queen, of proclaimmg Alfonso^ and, in concert with his 

* Jaan of Navarre had also saoeeeded to tbe crown of Aragon. 

t Dieao Henriquez del Cattillo, Francisco de la Cruz, and Alfonso de Pa< 
leneia (in MS., as quoted by Ferreras, torn. vii. passim). JEl'ms Antonius 
Nebrissensis, Decades, dec. i. lib. 1. can. 8. Rodericus Santius, Historia 
UisiMinica, lib. iv. cap. 36. Lucius Manneus Biculus, De Rebus Hispanie, 
lib. xiii. dec. Franclscus Tarapfaa, De Regibus Hispaniie (omnes apud Schot- 
tum, HispaniaIllu8trata,tom.i.). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commen- 
tarii, p. 705. (apud enndem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aracon. 
torn. iv. lib. 16. et 17. Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d'Espagne (by Hermilly), 
vii. partie 10. 
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oonfedentesy of reifining under the name and authcnrity of that 
young prince. Tne convent of San Pedro de las Duefiaa^ 
where an interview was to take place between the king and 
the confederates, was to witness the execution of this auda- 
cious plot: but, being seasonably warned by four fidthiul ser- 
vants, he avoided the snare. «Such, however, was his anidetv 
for the restoration of internal peace, that he soon afterwards 
consented to a similar interview,— -each party to be attended 
by no more than fifty horsemen. In that interview he aston- 
ished the leaguers by the &cility with which he acceded to 
their demands. He agreed that his brother Alfonso should be 
declared his heir; that don Beltran should resign the grand- 
roasl^nship of Santiago in favor of that infante, who should 
be consigiQed to the guardianship of the marquis of ViUena. 
Early in the following year, (1465,) these conditions were 
imnctuajly pejrformed: fieltran resigned the dignity, with 
which AJfonso was imipediately invoiced ; and that inrante, on 
/engaging to many the Beltraneja, was, at the same time, pro- 
jclaimed prince of the Asturias, and successor to the throne. 
Commissioners were also appointed for the arrangement of 
other difierencea But the unexampled concessions were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the latter, whose resolution of dethroning 
their sovereign, however its execution might have been thwart- 
ed by contingencies, still subsisted in all its vigor. Enrique 
simimoned them to lay down their arms, and to surrender bis 
brother, and went to invest Arevalo, one of their fortresses : 
that sieffe, however, he soon raised on hearing that Valladcdid 
had deeuired for Alfonso, whom the rebels were conducting to 
A Vila, to be there procliumed king of Leon and Castile. 
1465. '^^ scene which now disgraced Avila was one of 
unparallded effixmtery. In the midst of the plain, 
near the walls of die city, a vast theatre was con'structed : in 
the centre rose a thione, on which was placed an effigy of En- 
rique, with a crown on the head, a sceptre in the hand, and 
other ensigns of noyal dignity. A herald ascended the plat- 
form, and re^d, ii^ a loud voice, the various charges that had 
lonff been ur^ against the admrnistration of the kinff, — his 
pe^eet of justice; his incapacity; the outrages which he had 
committed a^nst his kingdom and nobles: hence, that, in 
conformity with reason and justice, no less than the funda- 
mental laws of the reahn, tiie said Enrique had b^en pro- 
nounced by the most eminent civilians to be unfit any longer 
to wear the crown, and that his deposition was imperiously 
demanded by the interests of the nation. This decision was 
justified by an allusion to other kingdoms, which, in various 
periods of history, had been compell^ to depose their rulers. 
No sooner was this strange homily finished than the archbishop 
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of Toledo,* with the marquis of Vfllena, the count of PUir 
sencia, the* grand magter of Alcantara, and other harons, 
ascended the platform, and approached the statue. The first 
took off the royal crown ; the second snatched away the scep- 
tre; the third, the sword; a fourth stripped off the kmgly 
robe ; a fifth and sixth, the other emblems of royalty ; all six 
tiien simultaneously kicked the statue fi^om the chair, and pre- 
cipitated it to the ground, loading it with curses and the most 
insulting terms of reproach, ^fonso was next brought on 
the stage, — was elevated on the shoulders of the nobles, who 
exclaimed, ** Costilla ! CastiUa ! para el rey dbn Alfonso r 
The flourish of trumpets, the beating of drums, and tiie hom- 
age solemnly rendered to the new king, completed the scene. 
Enrique was naturally anxious to punish the rebels, -yAf^ 
but theu: attitude was too formidable fi)r him. They r^ 
continued under arms, besieging fortress after fortress, ^ J^ 
and wreaking vengeance alike on their personal and 
political enemies. During these troubles there was a total re- 
laxation of the laws: numerous bands of robbers paraded the 
highways, and not unfi'equently pillaged the towns of the king- 
dom ; until the inhabitants formed themselves into voluntary 
confederations for'the protection of their persons and proper- 
tie& In their turn, the latter, too, became a curse to tneir 
country. No sooner had they attained the object of their as- 
sociation, than, conscious of their own strength, and smarting 
under the oppression they had so long endured from their feu- 
dal lords, they commenced, in many places, an open war 
against that privile^fed class. The lords, in selMefence, con- 
sented in a similar manner; and, as might be expected, 
were victorious wherever their opponents ventured to meet 
tfaeuL Thus continued the fiice of affiiirs until 1467, when 
Enrique resolved to risk a battle with the rebels. He met 
them near Olmedo, where, afler a fierce but indecisive strug- 
gle, hoth armies left the field, each boasting of the victory. 
While each was collecting reinforcements to try the event of 
another action, arrived a papal legate, who endeavored to re- 
duce the rebels to reason, and who was so imprudent as to 
threaten them with tiie thunders of the church unless they 
laid down their arms and submitted their complaints to arbitra- 
tion. Such thunders passed harmless over their heads : they 
could argue as well as he : and, in one respect at least, with 
fds greater justice. They admitted the pope's power in mat- 
ters purelv spiritual; but contended that he had not the slight- 
est in such as were temporal : the present they clearly showed 
to be a case where neither &ith nor discipline was concerned ; 

*- Thii prelate*8 name deserves to be remembered : it was Alfonso Carillo, 
tbe most turbulent man of a turbulent age. 
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and one in which both the legate and his master were two in- 
termeddlers, whose presumption ought to be punished. Three 
hundred tongues at once hooted him from the camp of the 
confederates: to avoid something worse, he hastily mounted 
his mule, and fled. This event, however, did not prevent the 
king from meeting the leaders at Se^via, where a suspension 
of arms was agreed on. The followmg year, his rival, the in- 
&nte Alfenso, died,— an event highly fiivorable to the kin^. 
The rebels, indeed, proposed to raise the in&nta Isabel, his 
sister, to the throne, and therebv perpetuate their own impu- 
nity; but that princess, who had principles and an undienitand- 
ing far above her years, refbsed to accept the criminal dignity, 
or to become the tool of a few factious rebels. ThofigA she 
was proclaimed at Seville, and other parts of And»]jisia, the 
treason was not her's, but her pretended partisans'. Some of 
the discontented lords now returned to their duty; finally, 
peace was made between the king and the rest: Isabel and 
£nrique met with every appearance of good-will ; and that 
princess was recognized, both by him and the great body of 
the barons and deputieiBk as the imdoubted heiress of the two 
crowns. The queen, indeed, protested against this arrange- 
ment in &vor of her daughter: biit her complaints passed 
unheeded.* 

1409 * ^ ^^ ^'^^ y®^ ^^'^^ ^^ ^^ foundation of an union 
^ * which was to prove of such unbounded value to Spain : 
Juan n. of Aragon solicited the hand of Isabel of Castile, fer 
his son and heir don Fernando, king of Sicily. The overture 
was formally received by the princess; but obstacles of so for- 
midable a nature intervened, that, for some time, there was 
little hope of a successful issue to the negotiations. Neither 
the king nor the queen wished to see the cause of Isabel sap* 
ported by so powerful a neighbor as the future monarch q£ 
Aragon would necessarily b^ Besides, several barons, who 
had followed the fortunes of Enrique, and procured great es- 
tates at the expense of the inranta's adherents, naturally 
dreaded her accession in any case, especially if there should 
be a junction of her power with that of Aragon. Such, how- 
ever, was the eagerness of Juan to conclude the match ; such 
the sums he distributed among the Castilian nobles; and so 

* Hernando del Fulmar, Cronica de loe Seilores Reyes Catolicos, part i. 
Rodericus Santius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. eap. 36^-40. This writerla 
work, the latter part of which is chiefly an encomium on the character of 
Enrique, ends in 14G9: be is a very usefbl guide. Lucius Marineus Siculoa, 
De Rebus Hispaniee, lib. xiii.— xviii. Franciscus Tarapha, De R^bus His- 
panisB, p. 567. iElius Antonius Nebrissensis, Decades, dec 1. lib. i. cap. d— a. 
(omnes apiid Scbottum, Hispania Ulustrata, torn. i.). Blancas, Rerura Ara- 
fonensium Commentarii, p. 703, Ax.^apud eundem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales 
de Aragon (in regno Juan II.)- Mariana, De Rebus Hispanicis (apud Schot- 
turn, tom. iv.) ; with many others. 
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^powerful the interference of the archbishop of Toledo in the 
cause, that her adherents decided on bringing the affiiir as 
soon as possible to a conclusion. The whole negotiation was 
secredy conducted ; the rather as the princess was sought both 
by the duke de Berri^ brother to the French king, and by the 
monarch of Portugal,' whose agents were sure to oppose every 
obstacle in their power to the union with Aragon. For a time 
she was a prisoner in Madrigal, where it was evidently in- 
tended to detain her until she gave her consent to either the 
Portuguese or the Frenchman. The former was considered 
too old to have issue, the latter was too far removed to be 
dreaded. She contrived to acquaint her friends with her un- 
expected position. The primate immediately collected 300 
lances, and marched to her relief: the admiral of Castile and 
the bishop of Curia did the same : she was released, and tri- 
umphantly escorted to Valladolid. Fernando was invited ta 
hasten from Aragon with all possible expedition, while Enrique 
was absent in Andalusia, and receive his bride. As he was 
likely to be intercepted on his reaching the Castilian territory, 
he assumed a suitable disguise, and wiu three attendants only, 
eluded the design of his enemies. On the 25th of October, 
14^, the royal pair received the nuptial benediction in the 
catiiedral of Valladolid. 

No sooner was Enrique acquainted with this precipi- ^4^^ 
tate marriage, than he resolved to leave no measure ^■ 
untried for securing the crown to the Beltraneja. To -^a^m 
the deputations of his sister and brother-in-law, who 
professed the utmost fidelity towards his person, and obedience 
to his ocmmands ; and who entreated Mtn to forgive a step 
rendered necessoiy by circumstance he either returned no 
answers at all, or such as were studiously evasive. The pro- 
fusion with which he lavished lands, lordships, and other hon- 
ors, on the more powerful barons, proved how anxious he was 
to e^ct his object But his attention was long distracted, and 
his efforts rendered abortive^ by the troubles whidi lacerated 
his kingdom. There was no longer a government : one baron 
made war on another, and one class of the ddmmnnity on an- 
other^ with perfect impunity, and with perfect contempt of 
their sovereign's authority. It was not until 1470 that he had 
either leisure or courage to cause his reputed daughter to be 
prodaimed heireias to his dominions. At the same time he 
caused letters to be addressed to the functionaries, civil, mili- 
tary^ and ecclesiastical, of his kingdom, commanding them to 
regflrd the said infuita Juana as Sieir future sovereign. On 
the other hand, the princess Isabel was not backward in jnib- 
lidiifig her claims ; the validity of which had been reoogmzed 
by £nriqae himself. Hence the nation was divided into two 
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rties, which pursued each other with unrelenting animonCy. 
some towns the streets were deluged with hlood by their 
contentkms ; but it may be doubted whether private possioii 
had not quite as much influence in these disorders as attach- 
ment to either party. On the whole, however, the partisans 
of Isabel increased, while Enrique was unable to find his pre- 
tended daughter a husband and protector in any of the nei^ 
boring royu fiuoiilies. To suspend, at least, the strife which 
had so long; raged between the parties, he was persuaded, in 
1473, to hdd an interview with his sister ; and the pkasore 
which he evidently took in seeing her, made her adherents 
hope that he would again sanction her rights. The hope was 
strengthened, when, at Segovia, early in the following year^ 
he showed considerable attention to Fernando himsell But 
this king was too fickle in disposition and too mutable in char<^ 
acter, to persevere long in any given line of conduct: he agaiir 
sought for an opportuni^ of entrapping and imprisoning ihsr 
infiinta and her husband : but his purpose was divined and 
eluded. 

This weak monarch,-^weak even to helplessneas,— dietf 
near the close of 1474 ; by his last will he declared the young 
Juana his successor, and charged four of his most consfderablef 
barons with its execution. The desire of wiping away the 
stain on his manhood did not forsake him eyen on the vergo 
of the grave.* 
1474. Fernando V. and Isabel. — On the death of Juan, 
Fernando was at Saragossa ; but his consort, being at 
Segovia, summoned that city. to acknowledge her, and was in- 
stantly obeyed : by the nobles and prelates present, both were 
solemnly proclaimed joint sovereigns of Castile and Leon. 
On his return from Aragon, there was much dispute as to (he 
power he was to exercise in the administration. While one 
party contended that the undivided executive ought to depend 
on the queen, as domina et hares of the monarchy, another 
maintained that he alone should govern ; since, in default of 
male issue by the deceased kins, the crown devolved of right 
to him as the next heir. But me salic law had never been in 
force in this kingdom, however it might be recognized in some 

* Hernando del Pulgar, C^onica de los SeSores Reyes Catolicos, Don Fer- 
nando y Doiia Isabel, part i. p. 1—9. Diego del Castilla, Francisco de la 
Cms and Diego de Palencia fas quoted by Fenreras, torn. vii. passim), ^li- 
us Antonitts Nebrissensis, dec. 1. lib. 1. cap. 3—10. et lib. li. cap. 1—10. 
Franciscas Tarapha, De Regibos Hispanic, p. 567. Lucius Marineus Sicu- 
Itts, lib. zviii. Gomecius de Rebus Gestis Francisd Ximenis, lib. i. (omnoi 
apud Schottum, Hispania lUnstrata, torn. i.). Blancas, Rerum Aragonen> 
siam Commentarii, p. 74. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Mariana, De Rebus 
Hispanicis (apud eundem, torn. iv.). SSurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. iv. 

iin regno Juan II.). Lemos, Historia €}eral de Portugal, torn. Tii. liv. 88. 
i'erreras, Histoire G^ndrale d'Espagne (by Hermilly), torn. vii. passim, cum 
aliis. 
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neighboring states. After frequent and acrimonious consulta- 
tions, it was agreed that the kmg and queen should reign con- 
jointly, and that, in all^iublic acts, his name should precede 
hers ; but, to save her rights, or rather to satisfy Castilian 
jealousy, it was no less stipulated, that without her express 
sanction he should not have power to alienate any p(»rtion of 
the royal revenues fx domains, nor to nominate the governors 
of towns or fortresses. These restrictitms were &r from pleas- 
ing to Fernando, who was immoderately fi>nd of power ; and 
who, at first, even threatened to return into his hereditary 
kingdom. His indignation was disarmed by the prudence of 
the queen, who, by promising submission to his will, averted 
80 fiital a misfortune. 

But if the majority of the people were in favor of •. ^me 
the new reign, there were yet many barons, and those ^^'*'' 
of considerable influence, who espoused the mterests of Jo- 
ana; not so much firom attachment to that princess^ whose 
birth th^, in common with the rest of the nation, considered 
dubious,* as from a view to their own individual advantage. 
Under the reign of a soverei^ so feeble as Juana, they were 
likely to enjoy much greater impunity than under one so able 
and vigorous as Isabel, aided by the arm and counsels of her 
cautious, calculating, ambitious^ and jealous husband. The 
maiquis of Villena, with other barons of the same party, re- 
solved to marry the young princess to Alfonso V. of Portugal, 
assisted by whose arms 3iey hoped to make head against the 
reigning pair. They were soon joined by the primate, who, 
conceivms that he was not treated with sufficient distinction 
at court, tnrew the weight of his influence into the scale of 
rebellion. The sovereigns at once perceived the troubles 
which would agitate the realm, perhaps for yeara ; and, with 
more humanity than policy, they endeavored to gain over the 

* **Upon bis demise (Enrique's^ regecting Joanna, wboni Henry bad uni- 
formly, and even on bis death-oed, owned to be bis lawful daughter, and 
wfaom an assembly of tbe states bad acknowledged to be the heir of the 
kingdom, they (tbe CastiliansO obli^ her to retire into Portugal, and 
placed Isabella on tbe throne of Castile."— J20(ert}on'« Charles the Fifth, ii. 
4. Here are some inaccuracies. 1. That Enrique should consider Juana 
bis own daughter wtU surprise nobody ; but this does not prove that she 
really was : tbe historian, in concealing the almost universal impression as 
to ber illegitimacy, does not state tbe case with sufficient candor. S. Tbe 
reeognition of Jaana by an assembly of the states is as little to the pur- 
pose: by a similar assembly had Isabel been declared successor. 3. The 
Castilians, as we shall soon perceive, did not force Juana to retire into Por- 
tugal : on tbe contrary, she might have remained in Castile : besides, the 
Castilians bad nothing to do with her destiny, which was regulated entirely 
by the kings of Castile and Portugal. Neither is it correct to say that En- 
rique was a " vicious prince :*' weak be was— childishly so— bat not vicious. 
His early disobedience to his fether was tbe error of youth, and more im- 
putable to the turbulent spirits around him than to himself. '* Fnit natura 
clementior,*' says one who kaeW hitti well, '* quam regnorum gubeinatores 
6ecet.'*—^d. JlnU Jfebria. 

Vol. U. V 
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marquis. His demandS) howeyer, were so unblushingly ei"' 
arbitant, that they considered it better to endure the evils of 
war than submit to the selfish {vetensions of a rebellious sub' 
ject Equally fruitless was the application to the archbishop' 
of Toledo, who would listen to no terms ; and who insolently 
threatened to make the queen resume the distaff. Alfonsa 
readOy embraced the proposals of the disaffected : he collected 
troops, and at the same time, as the uncle of Juana, applied to' 
the pope for a dispensation to celebrate the marna^ 

I ..^e However important the stake for which £e two par- 
7^ ties now began to contend, the details of that conten- 

1479 ^^^ "^ ^^ obscure in themselves, and were too inde- 
cisive, to merit minute attention. Though the Portu- 
guese obtained some partial successes, amonff others the 
stronff fortress of Zamora, the war was decided^ in fiivor of 
the Castilian sovereigns : in the very first campaign the mar- 
quis of Villena had the mortification to see his hereditary de^ 
mains in possession of the! r6yal forces ; while many of the 
towns and forts, which had at first declared for Juana, returned 
to their duty. In 1476 the Portugese king was< compelled to 
retreat from ZamoIt^ which was invested by Fernando : near 
Toro.he was ovetttfken by his active 6nemy, add a battle en- 
sued, in which yietory deelafed for the latter :* it was imme- 
diately followed by the surrender of the fortress. About the 
same time, Madrid, which had held for Juana, capitulated to 
the duke del Intotado : Ucles followed tlm example. Both 
the mitfqais and the primate were now tired of then* ally lu^ 
their catise ; but Alfonso himsielf long refiised all proposals <^ 
aoccNiKUlodafiQn. Duped by Charfes YIIL of France, who walr 
then at wtfr with Femando's fiither, and who promised to aid 
him ; m<Atified at the revocation of the papal dispensation, on* 
the ground of its having been obtained by mlse pretences ; de- 
serted by his Castilian adherents, who began to negotiate for 
pardon v^ith their SbVereign; his cause condemned by the 
church, anct bis kingdom tired of the contest, he himself at 
lenfftb, listened to pacific |(»r6posaIs. Negotiations were At-^ 
cordingly opened ; aiid, in Beptembert 1479, satis&ctorily con- 
cluded At Alcacebas. The principal conditions were, that Al- 
fonso sholdd renounce the title of king of Castil^'; that he; 
should neither marry, nor in any way fiivor the pretensions of 
dona Juana ; that ^'this pretenaed daughter of tiie lafe king, 
don Enrique,'' should be allowed six months to decide whether 
she would wait until the infiint^ Juan (only child of Fernando 

* In tins battle it was somewhat singular to see two eminent ecclesiacstical 
dignitaries, the cardinal de Mendoza and the archbishop of Toledo, f^hting 
on omosite sides. There was something not exactly apostolic in the for- 
mer's tiastening alon^ the Castilian ranks, with a cruciftx bnrne ISefore him, 
shouting, " Knaves, fight away ! have ye not a cardinal With you?" 
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And Isabel, then only a year old,) arrived at a 
•age, or take the veil ; that the Portiufueae should restore the 
few places they still held in Estrema&ra. It was added, that 
i^ on arriving at a proper age, the infiinte dlioold be averse to 
Ahe match, he had only to pay 100,000 pistoles to be at liberty 
io marry whcna he pleased. The anfortunate lady, seeing that 
«he was sacrifieed to the interests of the two kings, profeaaed 
in the convent of St Clair at Cdmbra. 

The very year in which peace was thus happily r^^ ^470 
stored between Castile and Portugal, Fernando, by the 
death of his &ther, Juan H, was called to the throne of Ara- 
eon. Having received the homage, and confirmed the piivi- 
kges of his Aragonese subjects at Saragossa, of the Catalo> 
nians at Barcelona, and of the Valencians in the capitid of that 
province, he returned into Castile.* 

The reign of Fernando and Isabel was distin^guished far 
many uncommon thin^ First, they were noted fat a rigid 
.administration of justice : neither for money nor &vor wonld 
they spare the guilty. This severity was the more necesEnry, 
as, from the license of the preceding reigns, the laws hai 
fiJlen into neglect, or been dsplaced by brute force. The lo- 
cal judges were top much a&aid of the armed nobles to puniflb 
excesses; nor durst the unprotected complain of their wroo^ 
To see that these magistrates performed their duties with i&- 
tegiity and independence, extraordinary judges (HroorregidoreB 
were dispatched into every part, to survey their eonduct, as 
well as to control their sentences ; but as this was not sufficient 
to eradicate an evil of so long duration, through the advice of 
Alfonso de Quintanilla, grand-treasurer to the oonfederatioD 
which existed in the cities and towns, — and which took cogni- 
zance of all violent ounces against the laws,^-new powers^ 
and a totally new constitution, were added. At the head of 
this institution, which became formidable alike to robber and 
rebel, was the king's natural brother, the duke of ViUa-H«r- 
mosa. The members who constituted this Santa Hermandad, 
at Holy Brotherhood, were at first 2000 horsemen, and a cor- 
responding number of officers on foot : they had their laws and 
judges; and were, therefore, intrusted with more extensive 

* ^lius Antonius Nebrissensif, Decades, dec. i. lib. 1—7. Luciui Mari- 
neus SicalUfl, De Rebow Hispanie, lib. xviii. et lix. Franeiaeu* Tterapiia, 
de Segibus HiBiianie, p. 568. <nnnes apod Schottum, Hispania Illuatrata, 
torn. iO. Blancas, Rerum Aragoiiengiam Commentarii (apuid eundem, Unn. 
iii.). Mariana, de Rebus Hlspanicis, lib. xxiv. (apud eundem, torn. iv.). 
Hernando del Pulgar, Cronioa ae los Sefiores Reyes Catolioos, parte segunda, 
cap, 1—93. Salazarde Mendoza, Croniea del Gran Cardenal de Espana, lib. 
ii. Alfonso de Falencia, Decades (as quoted by Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale, 
torn. vi. passim). Zurita, Anales de la CoroSa de Aragon, torn. iv. lib. 90. 
lismos, Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. vii. liv. 98. p. 90. Tbis last<named 
author is very accurate aud foitbful where his own countrymea are not 
concerned. 
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poweiB tfaui the gendaimerie of a neighboring state. These 
powers were desired bf the artfiil monaich, to ctnrb the pfe-< 
natives of the sei|puonal nobles, who were as much soljectod 
to it as the other cbsses of the pablic* 
14m If the salatuy severi^ of these sovereigns had been 
r^ directed only against the perturbaton of the public 
1^)4. P^"^ ^® brightnesB of their ftme would almost have 
^^^ been unclouded. Unfortunately they were equally 
severe against all who ventured to differ from the established 
fidth. .^^inst apostates, — all converts who» after baptism, re- 
verted to Judaism, or the faith of Islam,— their hatred was im- 
placaUa In this apostasy, Andalusia was the most conspicu- 
ous. At the instance of some ecclesiastics of Seville, — a place 
more obnoxious than any other to this ** pestilence,'' — they 
established a novel tribunal in that city, which should have 
unlimited power over the property and lives of all religious 
delinquentsr-over all, at leart, who, within a ffiven period, 
did not appear before it, express contrition for their apostasy, 
and submit to such penance as might be awarded them. The 
judges were three ; all learned in the canon and civil law, and 
all strictly enjoined to spare no pains in seeking out delinquents^ 
and, after coodemnation, in ddivering them over to the secu- 
lar arm. llie institution Was approv^ by the pope: who^ in 
the same bull, left the nomination of the inquisitors to the sov- 
ereigns and tfadr successors. The new judges proceeded with 
viffor in their odious calling. Seville, however, was not the 
only jdace where apostasv abounded : it was almost as preva- 
lent m the kingdom of Toleda In 14^ another papal buU 
authorised the establishment of similar tribunals in other towns 
of Castile and Leon, all subject to one supreme head, who, un- 
der the ^e of ffrand inquisitor, should exercise uncontrdled 
authoritjr over meir proceedings. The first churchman who 
filled this high digni^ was the prior of Santa Cruz, at Segovia, 
the celebntod don IxMiias de Torquemada, a Dominican friar, 
whose soul was inaccessible to pity, and who, in cruelty, might 
almost pass for an incarnation of the evil principle. Yet there 
is evidence enough to prove that this extraordinaiy man was 
uniformly swayed by a sense of what he considered duty : bis 
manners were mild, his demeanor humble, his austerities se- 
vere, if not unexampled. His zeal soon placed him over simi- 
lar tribunals formed in Aiagon, Catalonia, and Valencia, — 
provinces, however, which were highly indignant at so wanton 
an innovation on their fi-eedom, and which long but vainly re- 
sisted its introduction among them. By all the writers of tiie 
period its proceedings were acknowledged to have been char^ 

* See the last ebapter of the present book. 
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acterized by exceflsive rigor. The tribunal of Seville, alone, 
in the idiort space of thirty^six years, — ^firom 1484 to 1500,— 
eonsigned 4000 victims to the ^unes, besides many times that 
numter condemned to the galleys, to a perpetual or limited 
imprisonment, and other punishments. Humanity shudders at 
the recital* 

The intolerance, no less than the iblly, of the Cath- ^^^ 
olic sovereigns was still more conspicuous in regard to ^^ 
the Jews. Scarcely had they obtained possession of .. ^ 
Granada, than th^ {Mt>mulgated a decree, in which ^^^^' 
all Jews who refused to embrace Christiani^ were ordered to 
be expelled the kingdom in six months : they were allowed, 
within that period, to dispose of their proper^ ; but, as they 
were forbidden to take away its value m the precious metals, 
they could only change it-r-donbtless on unfavorable terms — 
for the inroduce or manufactures of the Peninsula. That per- 
secuted people were filled with equal astonishment and dismay 
at this unexpected mandate : nor was it more agreeable to the 
Qiristian inhabitants of the commercial towns on the coast, who 
had Ipiqg lived on good terms with the Israelites, and who be* 
held with alarm the i&tal blow which their bamshment mnsft 
inevitably infliot on the national industry. Representations to 
this effect were made to the two sovereigns, xipt onlv by the 
Jews, by the Christians; but in vain: the current of bigotry 
had set m too stroiigly to be stemmed. Many eonsented to be 
baptized ; but the & greater number, in profound despair, pre- 
pared to leave the country of their birth. On the expiration 
of the period prescribed, 83,000 removed into Portugal, the 
king of which consented to receive them, on the craioition of 
tlieur submitting to a capitation tax of one crusado for every iB>- 
dividual. About 30,000 famUies retired to France, Italy, and 
Africa; the means of transport being fiimished them by the 
government By the floors — ^the most detestable, because the 
most perfidious and cruel nation on earth — ^they were treated 
with characteristic barbarity. Many of them were known, and 
more si^pected, to have swallowed precious stones; their liv- 
ing bodies were opened by the savage miscreanta All who 
fefi into Mo(»'ish hands were stripped, not only of their sub- 

* JB\. Ant. Nelvrisaensia, Rerum Hispanarum Decades, dee. i. lib. 6. Lu- 
cius Marineus SIcuIub, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. xx. &c (apud Sebottum, 
Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Mariana, De Rebus Hispenica, lib. 34 (apud 
eundem, torn. iv.). Blancas, Renim Aragonensium Oommentarii, ^706. 
(apud eundem, torn. iii.). Hernando' del Pulgar, Cronica de los SeSores Reyea 
Catolicos, parte se^ninda, cap. 93, &c. Salazar de Mendoca, Cronica del 
Gran Cardenal de Espaffa, lib. iii. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. iv. lib. 
90. Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d'Espagne (by HermillyV torn. vii. Sampiro, 
Consideration sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence de la Mo- 
narehie Bspaftnole, ton. i. cap. 17. et Histoire des Cortes d^Espagn^, eap.d3;, 
oum mtthis aliis. 
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stance, but of their veiy clothing.'" Such as escaped, returned 
graduaUy, and in small numbere at a time, to the Peninsula, 
which, to the converts, held out the hand of hospitality, and 
even of brotiierly affection. Those who proceeded to Portugal 
were not much more fertunate: no sooner had the avariclouB king, 
Juan n., filled his coffers with their wealth, than he publish^ 
a similar edict, dooming to hopeless slavery all wbc^ within 
the period of some months, did not either embrace Christianity 
or leave the kingdom. Though he seemed afterwards to expe- 
rience something like human pity, and did not strictly enforce 
the penalty incurred by the great numbers who remained ; and 
though his successor, Don Manuel, seemed as loth to proceed 
to extremities, the remonstrances of the Castilian sovereigns 
at length determined the latter to approve himself a true son 
of the church. He renewed his predecessor's decree, whom 
he exceeded in rigor. He not only reduced to slavery all who 
had no wish to embark, but ordered the children under fourteen 
years of age, of both exiles and slaves, to be forcibly taken from 
the parents and baptized. The lamentations <^ these unhappy 
wretches would have touched any heart but that of a bigot 
Fury in man^ cases succeeded de^xdr : parents cast their in- 
fant children into the sea, or to the bottom of wells, or stabbed 
them, or strangled them. The king was immovable : he even 
refused to allow the parents, who now wished to embark, the 
means of transport : slavery or baptism was the alternative. 
Many thousands did, at length, profess Christianity with their 
lips ; but must have abhorred it m their hearts. 

1490 ^^ establishment of the inquisition led to the ban- 
. ishment of the Jews ; the latter, in its turn, to the 

1502 P^'^^^^^^ o^ ^^6 Mohammedana These soon found 
' that their religious toleration, so solemnly guarantied 
by the articles of capitulation, would be little respected by a 
prince who did not id ways hesitate to break his royal word — 
nor even his oath — when his interests or his bigotry were con- 
cerned. It is certain, that, from the very year in which Gra- 
nada submitted, the resolution was taken to convert oe expel 
the Moors; but theur number, the assistance they might re- 
ceive fixHn Africa, and the unsettled state of the new conquests, 
delayed its execution. In 1499, however, Fernando, being at 
Granada, seriously entered on what he doubtless consider^ a 
path of stern but necessary duty. Having assembled some of 
his counsellors and prelates to aeliberate on the proper means 
of attaining an object so momentous, it was agreed that both 

* These were not the only hardships aapported by the exiles:—" Nao be 
dizivel a persegui9ao que fizerad oa Mooros, a esta escoria des gentes. EUes 
OS aflrontirao, os roubarao oa escarnecerao, e d vista doa frais c doe maridtu 
dormiao com aa mulkeres • as JUhasr—Lemos, viii. 308. The Jewish blood 
must surely have risen at such scenes. 
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end and means should be left to two emineat prelates^ — ^to 
fVanciaco Ximenes Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo^ and to Fer- 
nando de Talavera, metropolitan of Granada. Though zealous 
in an equal degree for the conversion of the misbelievers, their 
characters were widely difierent: the former was rieid and 
unbending in his measures; the latter, mild and concuiating: 
the one would have recourse to force ; the other to persuasion. 
In selecting two such opposite instruments, it was, doubtless, 
intended, Sat the gentleness of don Fernando should be finti- 
fied by the decision of his colleague : through his influence it 
doubtless was, that the first steps in the great work were of a 
mild and rational nature. The alfiiquis were ossiduously 
courted ; were persuaded to dispute on the merits of their re- 
spective faiths; and were severally dismissed with presents. 
Whether through conviction or fear, — through persuasion or 
interest, these men ibrsook their own religion, and consented 
not only to be baptized, but to become the instruments of con- 
verting their countr3rmen. Their example had great effect: 
thousands applied for admission into the church ; and thousands 
more would have joined them at the same time, but for the 
fiery zeal of cardinal Cisneros,* which occasioned a serious dis- 
turbance in the quarter of the Albaycin, wholly occupied by 
Moons. Seeing that some of their body, who protested against 
the prelate's violence, were by his order conducted to prison, 
they arose, murdered an obnoxious alguazil, and hastened to 
don Francisco's hotel, which they availed.! It was feund 
that the interests of the church militant were confided to good 
hands: he fought with great spirit; and, though importuned 
by his servants to save himself in the impregnable fortress of 
the Alhambra, he disdained to leave his post, and expressed his 

* He consumed by fire all tbe Arabic oontroveraial books be could find, 
which amountnl to 5000 volumes ; * Ergo alfaquinis ad omnia obeequia eo 
tempore exhibenda promptis (money was here efficaciously employed), AI- 
choranoe, id est, sues superstitionis gravissimos libros, et omnes oijuscunque 
authoris et generis essent Mahometans impietatis radices, fEwild sine edicto 
aut vi, ut in publicum adducerentur impetravit. Q,uinque millia v(duminum 
aunt fere congregata,*' iec—OomeeiuSt de Rebtu Oestia Ximenii, lib. i. Wlx> 
taught the prelate to distinguish the controversial fh>m other works? Litera- 
ture has probably reason to curse this zealot's memory : we know not that 
any were spared by this mitred Goth, except " aliquot ad rem medicam per- 
tinentia.** Yet this very man was the editor of the celebrated Compluten- 
81 an polyglot! 

t One of these delinquents was a segri, who, as he exclaimed loudly , 
against the violence adopted, was confined, by the archbishop's order, in a 
prison of more than usual strength, and heavily fettered ; as he was a bold- 
spirited man. One of the prelate's clerical domestics, Pedro Leon by name, 
was shut up with him, as much to tame his ferocity as to efiTect his conver- 
sion. What passed between them we know not, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that the fierce Moor was more beaten than argued into repentance. 
The Moor insisted on being brought before the cardinal, demanded baptism, 
and declared that no Mohammedan, if shut up with the Castilian as he had 
been, could long withstand this ferocissimus leo; "cui si nostri semel com- 
mittantur, nemo erit qui non illico Christianus fiat f"— Oomsetv*, p. 969. 
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resolution to share in the eommon danger. The commotkm 
continued for severat days: the whole ^bavcin was in arms; 
and the insurrection would have spread fiurther, but for the vir- 
tuous intrepidity of the metropolitan of Granada. Though a 
messenger of peace had been stoned to death the preceding day 
by the Moors of that quarter, he resolved to g& among thess, 
and persuade them to lav down their arms. Aecompamed bv 
» single chaplain, with the cross borne before him, this ezcet 
lent man appeared suddenly amon^ them, with his usual serene 
countenance, and the same affectioiiate manner. In a moment 
every murmur was hushed : numbers flocked round him tQ kiss 
his garments ; and^ in the sequel, obeyed his exhortations,, by 
hying down their arms. In the mean time, the king, who haid 
been made acquainted with the insurrection, blamed the nndue 
zeal of the Toledan archbishop. That prelate, however, whose 
eloquence was great, and whose intentions were appreciated, 
contrived to regain the royal &vor, and was permitted to pur- 
sue his career of conversion. But the mischief was not yet 
ended : if the inhabitants of Granada were tranquil for a time» 
those of the neighboring towns,-.— those especially who abode 
in the mountains of the Alpujarras, — ^were filled with fiiry at 
the forcible attempts made to seduce their brethren from the 
fiiith of the prophet ; and they flew to arm& The king him- 
self marched to reduce them ; pursued them into the heart of 
their hills ; forced or persuaded them to submit, and to suneii- 
der both their fortified places and their arms. His success eiA- 
boldened him to more decisive measures : missionaries were 
dispatched, wherever there was a Mohammedan village, to 
preach the necessity of immediate conversion : and the efficacy 
of their labors was not a little owing to the armed bodies of 
soldiers who accompanied them. Terrified by the recent fate 
of the Jews, whole towns submitted to baptism ; the more will- 
ingly, perhaps, as no previous instruction was forced upon 
them: there was no time for catechism or preaching: hun- 
dreds were sprinkled with holy water at the same time ; the 
same prayers were repeated over them, and they stood cleansed 
in the laver of regeneration ! That such conversions could not 
be very durable, need not surprise us. The following year, 
the independent mountaineers again revolted, and massacre^ 
all the Christians on whom they could lay hand& They were 
again reduce^ : 10,000 submitted tp the necessary rite ; whil^ 
a greater number fled to their African brethren, A third time, 
in the space of a very few months, were the embers of discon- 
tent fanned into a flame, — partly by the injudicious zeal of the 
Christian priests, partly by the strong breath of indignation. 
This insurrection was the most difficult to quell : one or two 
partial successes were obtained over the royal troops ; but« q(| 
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the appearance of Fernando in person, with a fi>rmidable power, 
the revolted fortresses submitted. Again did thousands obtain 
his permission to settle on the opposite coast, and bade a final 
adieu to the Peninsula. By their departure, those who re- 
mained were stUl less able to make head agfainst the victor, 
who no longer hesitated to issue his irrevocable decree of ex- 
pulsion agamst every obstinate fi^ower of the Arabian prophet 
It was punctually executed: such as revised to embrace 
Christianity, joined their brethren in Morocca^ 

In other respects, the policy of Fernando was as en- -.^qm 
lightened as it was beneficial to the country. The ^^ 
great barons had been too powerfiil for his predeces- | ^^ 
sors : to curtail their immunities was his constant ob- ^^^^ 
ject By encouraging the confederation of the towns, he 
efifectually destroys their influence over those places; and, 
by subjecting them to the ordinary tribunals of justice, he still 
mrther reduced them towards a level with his other subjects. 
The revocation c£ the profuse grants made to certain powerful 
fiivorites, — a revocation solicited by the assembled states in 
cortes, and vigorously carried into eflfect, — brought bun still 
nearer to his end. But, so long as tbe mastership of the great 
military ordera was conferred on the leading barons, the mon- 
archy conld never be secure : the means uius placed at tiie 
disposal of the ambitioui^ in addition to those hereditarily ac- 
quired, rendered the subject too formidable, if not for the sov- 
ereign's existence, at leaisEt, for his peace. To vest this dignity 
in the crown was his great obiect On the death <a tlie 
grand master of Galatrava, he rorbade tbe election, assumed 
the administration of the order, and procured the papal sanc- 
tbn to its perpetual union with the crown. In 1498, by the 
death of the ^and master of Santiago, he assumed the admin- 
istration of that order also. Being thus fortunately possessed 
cMfthe orders of Galatrava and Santiago, in 1494, he bribed don 
Juan de Zuniga, grand master of Alcantara, to resign that 
dignity also, which, in like manner, became for ever merged in 
the person of the reining monarch. 

The final subjugation of the Mohammedans, the consolidation 
of the royal power, the union of Aragon to CastUe and Leon, 
were noble monuments of Femando's policy. The discovery of 

* JEAivM Antonius Nebriaaensis, Reram HMpananim Decades, dec. i. etii. 
Lucius Marineus Siculua, De Rebus HispanioB, lib. zxi. Frandscus Tara- 
|Aia, De Recibas Hispanie, p. 569. Alvanis Oomecius, De Rebus Ctestis A 
Francisco sSmenio Cisnerio, lib. i. (omnes apud Schottum, Hispania Illos- 
trata, torn. i.). Mariana, De Rebus Hispanicis, lib. zzvii. (ajNid eundem, 
torn. iv.). Zurita, Historia del Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn. i. lib. 1—3. 
Blaneas, Reram Aragonensiom Commentarii, p. 707. (apud Schottum, torn. 
Hi. Marrool Carvajal, Historia del Rebelion y Castigo de los Moriscos del 
Reyno de Granada, torn. i. lib, 1. Cond^, as spoiled by Marias, Htstoire d« 
la Domination des Arabes, Stc. en Espagne, torn. iii. ; cum aliis. 
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1492 ^ ^^^ world by the fiimous navigator, Christoplier 
. Columbus, still more strongly attracts the notice dTpos- 

•l^ai terity to this splendid rei^ Into the vast field c^ 
American discovery, colonization, and history, whether 
by Spaniards or Portuguesey^-a subject which, to do it justice, 
would require as many volumes as this compendium itself — 
we cannot enter; and, fortunately, most of the works on this 
subject are of so easy access,* that our siience need not be re- 
gretted. To Isabel must be ascribed the glory of the enter- 
prisa At first she received with natural coldness the proposals 
of this wonderful man ; but overcome at length by the repre- 
sentation of a mookt the friend of Columbus, and still more by 
the resistless reasoning of the navigator himself, whom she 
admitted to her presence, she borrowed the sum of money ne- 
cessary for the armament, and bade him depart This was in 
April, 1492. In the same month of the following year, he re- 
turned from his first voyage, bringing with him a considerable 
quantity c^ gold, silvisr, and other productions of the New 
World, with several Indians,-— convincing proofe of his success- 
ful adventure. The extraordinary honors with which he wae 
received by the astonished sovereigns,-^4)eing permitted to re- 
main seated in their presence, and created admiral of the Indies, 
with suitable means of supporting the dignity,— encouraged 
him to new enterpriser With a fleet c? eighteen vessels, 
containing 1^00 seamen, 300 mechanics, 12 priests to convert 
the beatbens, and a ccnisiderable number of horses, sheep, &c., 
he a^in left Spain, in the month of Sep^tember, 1493, and 
happily reached his destination. On returning fix>m this sec- 
ond voyage, being driven by stress (^weather into the port of 
" ' ■ ■ II ' ■■..II I I 111. 

* See Rajmal, Histoire Philosophique et Politique dei Etabliaaemens et 
du Commerce des Europdens dans les Deux Indes ; Robertson's History of 
America ; and De Solis, History of the Discovery and Ck>nquest of Mexice. 
The reader who wishes to acquire a more extensive and more ac€%raU in- 
sight—for Raynal has many blunders, and Robertson manv more— into this 
interesting subject, may consult Barcia, Historiadiwes Primitivoe de las 
lodias Occidentales, 3 vols. fol. Madrid, 1740 ; Cortes, Historia de Nueva 
EspaSa, Mexico, fol. 1770 ; Garcilasso de la Vega, Historia General del Peru, 
6 Comentarios Reales de los locas, 17 vols. 13mo. Madrid, 1800-3 ; Herrera, 
Descripcion de las Islas y Tierra-firma del Mar Ooeano, &c. 4 vols. fol. Ma- 
drid, 1730; Barros, Asia, Feitos queos Portugueses fizeram na Conquisc^e 
Descubrimento das Terras e Mares do Oriente, 24 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 1779 ; 
Collecion de los Viages y Decubrimientos que hicieron por Marios Espaiiofeii 
desde fines del Siglo XV., compiled by Navarrete, Madrid, 18S5, Aac, of which 
three volumes only have yet appeared, but which promisea to contain, be- 
yond all comparison, the best elements for a history of Spanish ctlscoireiy. 
Lemos, Historia Geral de Portugal e suas Gbnquistas, 90 vols. 12n»o. Lisbon, 
1786, &c. We have not seen Soutbey's History of Brazil, 3 vols. 4to. ; but, 
from the unrivalled acquaintance of that writer with the origin^ authori- 
ties, there can be no doubt of its superior merit. A comprehensive history 
of maritime discovery, of subsequent conquests and ooloaization, is, and 
will probably for ever continue to be, a desideratum in our Ikerature, as it 
is at present in that of every oth<^r European country. Raynal did not | 
■ess the requisite research, even for a more limited iindertakiag. 
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l^sboB, he was compeUed to acquaint don Joam with the pro^ 
Auctions, climate, and riche^ of the New World ; and the mon-< 
arch's eagerness for wealth and empire was so excited, that 
lie resdv^ to fit out some vessels of discovery in the same di- 
rectioBi But as, hy a papal bull, the sovereignty both of the 
regions which had been, and might thenceforward be, discov- 
ered was conferred on Fernando and his successors, Joam ooald 
not de<^ntly bid the expedition depart until he had given no- 
tice of his intention to the Castilian sovereigns. He could 
produce papal bulls, as well as they^ which had been conceded 
to his predecessors, and in virtue of which he conceived that 
he had an exclusive right to the discovery and dominioii of the 
countries. As both thus founded their claim on the fancied 
power of Christ's vicar to confer the kingdoms of the world on 
whom he pleased, the afiair was submitted to the pope, who 
sagely decided that a meridian drawn from north to south, 100 
leagues westward of the meridian of the Canaries, should 
bound the mutual possessions aid right of maritime discovery 
of the two kings. But the Portuguese was dissatisfied with 
the narrow limits assigned him : he renewed his remonstrances 
to Fernando : the afSiir was submitted to arbitration ; and, aftei* 
much dispute, it was agreed that the boundary of the Portu- 
guese claim «hould be extended tcf 370 leagues westward of 
Qie Cape de Yeid islands; Thus comfortably did the two mon- 
archs divide between themselves the maritime dominion of the 
globe ; nor could they see how soon the rude hands of the Eii-< 
glish and Dutch would break thek sceptre. 

But the happiness of the Catholic sovereigns was not j^^g^ 
commensurate with the splendor which surrounded ^ 
them. To whom must their magnificent empire de- jSQO- 
volve? In 1497, the in&nte Juad, their 6ihly son, whom 
they had Just married to the archdudiess Margarita of Austria^ 
died, and his widow was soon afterwards brought to bed of a 
still-bom child. Hence their daughters only remained, throu^ 
whom they could hope to transmit their sceptre to posterity^ 
but even in this expectation they w,ere doomed to much disap- 
pointment Dona Isabel, the eldest of the princesses, who was 
married to the heu: of the Portuguese monarchy, was left a 
widow as soon as the archduchess Margarita ; and though she 
was next given to her brother-in-l&w, don Manuel,' now becoiM^ 
king of Portugal, and the following year was delivered of ft 
son, she died at the. time ; nor did the young prince, the ac- 
knowied^ hejr oif the whole Peninsula, Navarre excepted, 
long survive her. Still, to be prepared against every possible 
contingencv, they married another daughter, the princess Ma- 
ria, to the Lusitanian Widower ; and their youngest, Catharine, 
destined to be so famous from her connexiofi with the English 
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refixnoatioD, first to Arthur prinee of Wales, and next to Hen- 
ry, his brother, afterwards Henry VIIL Their hopes of an 
heir, however, rested in their second daughter, Juana, the 
wife o£ Philip archduke of Austria, who, hi 1^90, was delivered 
of a prince, afterwards the celebrated Charles V. Thus, the 
crown of Spain was to devolve on a foreign brow, — ^the first 
example of the kind which had occurred mmi the foundation 
of the monarchy by Pelayo. Their disappointments, too, were 
emlattered by tibe unhappiness of their children. The princess 
Isabel, who had always shown more affection for the cloister 
than for the throne, had been forced into the marriage, and 
died a premature and painful death. Juana, though extrava- 
gantly fond of her husband, was treated by him with the most 
marked neglect; and the fiite of Catherine is but too well 
known* 

1S04. "^^^ misfortunes of her children sunk deeply into the 
heart of the queen, and brought on a melancholy which 
ended in her death, at Medina del Campo, in 1504. In her 
last will she left her daughter Juana, ana after that princess 
her grandson Charles, heirs to the monarchy. As Juana was 
too weak in understanding to be intrusted with the cares of 
government, she appointed her husband regent of the kingdom, 
until Charles should attain his twentieth year. In this diqx)- 
sition she consulted both her own inclinatiou and the interests 
of her people ; as she had a natural dislike to the vain, weak, 
and profligate Philip, and knew that the administration could 
not be continued in abler hands than those which held it To 
Fernando, too, she bequeathed the administration of the three 
military orders during his life, and half the revenues of the 
Indies. 

If we except our Elizabeth, land Catherine of Russia, no 
princess of modem times can equal Isabel in ability, or in the 
success of her administration : and, in the qualities of her 
heart, in Christian fervor, and an unspotted life, how fiir does 
she not exceed either ! Prudent in the formation, yet prompt in 
the execution, of her plans ; severe towards guilt, yet merciful 
towards misfortune; unbending in her purposes, yet submissive 
to her husband ; of rigid virtue, yet indulgent to mmor frailties ; 
devout without ostentation, and proud without haughtiness; 
feeling towards the pains of others, yet exhibiting no sentiment 
of her own,* she might well command the respect, no less than 
the affection, of her people. Of her humble piety an anecdote 
is related, with great applause, by Catholic writers. When tiie 

* "Gaardaba tanCa la cftotineneia del rogtro qa« tun en los tiempos de 
ausparUMencubriasuaentiinieiito. y fc»zabaae d no moBtrar ni decir la 
p«na que en aquella bora sientan y mueetran las museres.*'— JSisriwiuto del 
i*^ar»u. 37. 
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sovereigns of Castile were at confession, it was usual for the 
priest to kneel at the same tune with themselves. The first 
time she attended this duty, after her elevation to the throne, 
she knelt ; but the priest, Fernando de Talavera, quietly seated 
himself beside her. On her expressing some surprise that he 
also did not kiieel, the friar replied, " This, senora, is the tri- 
bunal of God, whom I here represent, and I shall therefore re- 
main seated ; your highness will continue to kneel !" After 
her devotions were concluded, instead of expressing any re- 
sentment, she observed to an attendant, " This is just the di- 
rector I have long sought !" The friar became archbishop of 
Granada. Her otily defect — ^yet it is surely great enough — is 
her approval of the infernal tribunal which consigned to tor- 
ture, imprisonment, or death, so many thousands of her subjects. 
Strange that this very lady, whom sufferings so exquisite could 
not move, should have been the constant and successful advo- 
cate of the Moors, whenever any town or fortress was tak^i 
by storm.* 

JuANA AND Philip I. Before Isabel bi'eatlied her -tariA 
last, the dissensions commenced which so much em- 
bittered the life of her husband. That, by the Castilian lawsj 
Juana was now both queen and proprietor of the kingdom, and 
that Phflip, in right of his marriage, might claim not only the 
regal title, but a considerable share in the administration, were 
admitted by many. On the other hand, the last will of Isabel, 
who had constituted her husband regeiit until the majority of 
Charles — ^the experience of that prince — the success of his 
past government— the solid benefits which he had conferred 
on the state, — and the unpopular character of Philip, as well 
as his ignorance of the language, laws, aiid manners of Cas- 
tile, — induced all the sober-judging and patriotic part of the 
nation to Wish for a continuance of the present rule. Unfor*' 
tunatelyj however, the momentous question was agitated with 
more prejudice than reason. The efibrts of Fernando to curb 
the violence of the aristocracy^-his prudent economy — his 
firm sway, — and the aversion of many Castilians to the sole 
domination of an Aragonese, had erected many enemies. Mor^ 
hoped that, under a weak and lenient prince like Philip, their 
love of power and their avarice would be equally gratified. 
Hence, it is no wonder that an opposition, at (mce systemati<5 

* Zurita, Historia del Rey Hernando el Catplico, torn. i. lib. 2—5. Lucjr<2 
Marineas Siculas, De Rebus Hispanise, lib. xxi. Franciscus Tarapba, De 
RegibuB Higpanie, p. 568. Alvarus Gomecius, De Rebus Gestis Francisci 
Ximenii, lib. iii. et iv. (oranes apud Schottum, Hispanica Illustrata, torn. i.). 
Blancas, Rerum Ara^nensium Commentarii, p. 707. (apud eundem, torn, iii.) 
Mariana, de Rebus Hispanicis, lib. xzvii. (apud eundem, torn. iv.). Moret, 
Analesdel Reyno de Navarra, torn. iii. Lemos. Historia Geral de Portugal, 
torn. viii. et ix. Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale d*£spagne> by HermilTy» torn. 
viii. ; cum aliis. 
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and violent, was formed to the pretensions of Femandc^— an 
opposition too loud to permit the soft whisper of policy or 
gratitude to be heard. 

.. e^ Fernando was fond of power ; and his first steps 
to *^^^®*^ ^^^ ^® would strive to maintain it Having 

1506 ^"^^ ^ daughter and her husband to be proclaimed 
• queen and king of Castile, he convoked the cortes at 
Toro, early in 1505, to procure their sanction to his re&rency. 
The majority readily granted it ; but not a few of the £scon- 
tented, because disappointed, nobles retired from Toro in dis- 
gust, assembled others of the same faction at Valladolid, and 
wrote letters to Philip, then governor of Flanders, pressing 
him to come and assume the administration of the kmgdom. 
The archduke, eager to seize his consort's inheritance, had 
the insolence to order his &ther-in-law to retire into Aragmi, 
against whose every act of government, since the death of 
&bel, he equally protested. Fernando replied, that the affiiir 
must be setUed by negotiation ; that in no case would he re- 
sign the regency until his daughter and son-in-law arrived in 
Castile. At the same time, he solicited from the queen, then 
with her husband in Flanders, the confirmation of his powers 
as regent She caused the instrument to be prepared; but 
the treachery of a servant exposed the intrigue to Philip, who 
placed her in close confinement, and lost even the semblance 
of respect towards her. The latter also entered into an alli- 
ance with Charles VIII. of France, the enemy of Fernando^ 
by whose aid he hoped to make head against tne regent In 
the mean time, the fiictious nobles, who, though constituting & 
minority in point of numbers, were all-powerful fix>m their 
stations and alliances, continually ur^d Philip to appear 
among them, and throw every obstacle m the path of the re- 
sent Seeing the ungrateful return of a people for whom he 
had done so much, — whose glory and happmess he had so suc- 
cessfully labored to promote, — and still more oflfended, per- 
haps, with the insults of his proflififate son-in-law, the king of 
Aragon seriously planned a suitaole revenue : it was, to re- 
marry,* and leave to the issue arising from it the kingdom of 
Naples, which he had united v^th Aragon, or, perhaps, even 

* " Exasperated at this universal defection, and mortified, perhaps, at see- 
ing all his schemes defeated by a younger politician, Ferdinand resolved, in 
defiance of the law of nations and of decency, to deprive his daughter and 
her posterity of the crown of Castile, rather than renounce the regency of 
that kingdom. His plan for accomplishing this was no less bold than the 
intention itself was wicked. He demanded in marriage Joanna, the sup- 
posed daughter of Henry IV.'* Scc.-^Robertaon's Charles V. vol. ii. 

Surely Uiis historian must have known that this pretended negotiation 
with the Portuguese king was but a calumny, invented by the enemies of 
Fernando, to discredit him with the people. By no contemporary writer is 
ii mentioned otherwise than a ruvMr^ and by all it is treated with the eon- 
tempt it deserves. The age of the princess, which was full forty-four yeus, 
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Aragon itself. Concealing his long enmity towarde Charles, 
he solicited the hand of Germaine de Foix, niece of that mon- 
arch, who eagerly granted it This intelligence was a thun- 
derbolt to Phflip, who now consented to negotiate ; and it was 
accordingly agreed, by the agents of the two princes, at Sala- 
manca, £at the kingdom should be governed by Juana, Fer- 
nando, and Philip, — each possessing equal authority ; and that 
all public instruments should bear the three names. The 
Austrian, however, had no intention of observing the treaty : 
early in 1506, he embarked for Spain with his consort ; but 
contrary winds forced him to England, where he was detained, 
during three months, by the ungenerous policy of Henry VIT. 
The king of France had refu^ him a passage through that 
kingdom until he had come to a better understanding with the 
regent : — ^in &ct, Charles could not, as a close ally of Fer- 
nando, permit an expedition through his states, evidently hos- 
tile to that ally. When Fernando heard of the archduke's 
embarkation, he caused prayers to be offered up for a prosper- 
ous voyage, and ordered a fleet to be equipped to convoy the 
new sovereigns into the Peninsula. He had just celebrated 
his marriage with the princess Germaine, when his daughter 
and the archduke landed at Coruna.* 

No sooner was Philip landed, than the nobles disaf^ igTM 
fected to Fernando hastened to meet him, and, by their ^^ 
sinister reports, to increase his jealousy of liie regent To 
dissipate his suspicions, Fernando sent the archbishop Ximenes^ 
his stedfiist counsellor, who was charged with the appropriate 
duty of restoring concord between the two princes. But 
the arrogance of Philip, who was entirely led by the advice 
of his Flemings and the discontented Castilians, caused him, 
not only to do every thing which he knew would mortify his 
&ther-in-law, but to refuse an interview frequently requested 
by Fernanda From the levity — ^we might add, the perfidy — 
with which he annulled the treab^ of ^lamanca, and openly 
declared his resolution to expel Fernando from Castile, the 
latter, though still disposed to peace, saw that it was high 
time for him to prepare for the worst. He ordered troops to 

sufficiently ezpoaes the malignity. The boldness of the historian's relation, 
and of his appeal to authorities which are either silent on the subject, or 
opposed to him, is not the least unaccountable feature of the case. 

* " They (Philip and Juana) were obliged, by a violent tempest, to take 
shelter in England, where Henry VII., in compliance with Ferdinand's so- 
licitations, detained them upwards of three months : at last, they were per- 
mitted to depart; and, after a more prosperous voyage, they arrived in 
safety at Ck>runna, in Galicia (April 28); nor durst Ferdinand attempt, as 
be had once intended, to oppose their landing by force of airna."— Robert- 
Bon, ii. 13. 

All this is at variance with both truth and probability ; nor does Ferre- 
ras, the only authority cited for this unjust declamation, aflbrd the slightest 
ground for it ! 
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be raised, both to vindicate his own right, and to rescue his 
daughter from the ignominious restraint in which she was 
kept by her husband. Owing, however, to the artiiil repre- 
sentations of the disaffected barons, the party of Philip in- 
creased daily, and Fernando was, at length, compelled to re- 
sign the regency into the hands of the archduke alone, Juana 
being by both considered incompetent to govern. He retained 
the grand-mastership and administration of the three military 
orders, with the other legacies of Isabel ; and, after two inter- 
views with Philip, returned to his hereditary dominions.* 

1506 Having gained the object of his ambition, Philip con- 
' voked the cortes at Valladolid, in the hope that he should 
procure their consent to the removal of the queen from all 
affidrs ; in other words, to her perpetual confinement, on the 
ground of her incapacity. The opposition, however, which he 
Siere encountered, made him abandon his iniquitous purpose. 
All that the states would do was, to swear allegiance to Juana 
as their natural sovereign, to him as her consort, and to ac- 
knowledge the archduke Charles, their son, as heir to the 
crown. Before he had time to become unpopular, he fell sud- 
denly sick at Burgos, and died in five months after his arrival 
in Spain, and three from the commencement of his adminis- 
tration. The grief of the queen knew no boimds : in four 
hours after his death, she had the corpse embalmed, removed 
to her own apartment, and laid, magnificently arrayed, on a 
splendid couch ; nor would she quit it, during night or day, fi)r 
some time.t Perhaps she hoped that the efficacy of her prayers 
would restore him to life. 

I'i06 Immediately after Philip's death, the Castilian nobles 
. assembled to consult on the form of government As 

W07 ^® queen refused to give any orders on the subject, 
' they chose a council of seven from among themselves, 
to whom they provisionally confided the conduct of affairs. 
Men with equal authority and conflicting views could not long 
remain in harmony : they felt that their own power was in- 
secure, and each was anxious to look out for some superior 
whose &vor he might obtain. All perceived that, until prince 

* Alvarufl Oomecius, De Rebus Gestis Francieci Ximenii, lib. iii. (apud 
Schottum, Hispaaia lUustrata, torn. iA Franciscus Tarapba, De Regibus 
Hispaniee, p. 568. (in eodem tomo). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Com- 
mentarii. (apud eundem, iii. 711.) Mariana, de Rebus Hispanicis, lib. xxviii. 
cap. iS3Si. (apud eundem, torn. iv.). Zurita, Historia del Rey Hernando el 
Catolico, torn. ii. lib. 6. Lemos, Historia Geral de Portug:al, torn. ix. Fer- 
reras, Histoire G^n6rale d'Espagne, by Hermilly, torn. v. iii. 

t Childish as was the affection of Juana for her husband, she did not, as 
Robertson relates, cause the body to be removed from the sepulchre after it 
was buried, and brought to her apartment. She once visited the sepulchre* 
and, afler affectionately gazing on the corpse, was persuaded to retire. — 
Mariana, lib. xzix. cap. 3. Robertson seems not to have read, at least not 
with care, the authoritios for the reign of Fernando. 
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Charles reached his majority, there must be a regency ; that 
their own jealousies could not confide it to a native ; and that 
there were but two foreigners to whom it could be intrusted, 
— ^Fernando, and the emperor Maximilian, &ther of the de- 
ceased king. Of course, the reflecting part of the nation were 
in favor of the experienced Aragonese ; but such as feared his 
resentment, and, still more, those who knew the vigor of his 
sceptre, and his firugality, loudly clamored for the Asturian« 
The turbulent conduct of the nobles, who began to renew the 
scenes which had so disgraced the reigns of Juan 11. and En- 
rique rV. ; who trampl^ under foot law and order, and pur- 
posed to wrap the kingdom in flames, increased the anxiety, 
and hastened the exertions of every friend to the public tran- 
quillity. The illustrious Cisneros, above all, one of the tem- 
porary regents, spared neither expostulation nor entreaties to 
insure the recall of Fernando. That prince was in Italy when 
he received intelligence of Philip's death. He showed no 
great haste to return ; his emissaries and friends exerted them- 
selves so well in his behalf, that his resumption of the regency 
was soon acknowledged to be the only means of saving a king- 
dom already on the In'ink of ruin. At length, in July, 1507, he 
disembarked at Valencia, whence he proceeded to Saracossa, 
where, having appointed his youn^ queen regent of the Jdng- 
dom, he went into Castile. By his daughter he was imme& 
ately invested with the whole power of government, and by 
degrees his authority was recognized throughout the kingdom. 
Before him insurrection quail^, the laws resumed then* em- 
pire, and prosperity revisited the people. 

The second administration of this able prince was signalized 
by the same splendid efiects. In 1509, at the suggestion ■. gryy 
of cardinal Cisneros, he proposed an expedition agfainst . 
Oran on the African coast The cardinal not only de- ^^n 
frayed the expense, but accompanied it It was oom- 
ideteljr successful : Oran was stormed, and forced to receive a 
Christian garrison. The following year, Bugia, a city on the 
same coast, was reduced ; Algiers, Tunis, Tremecen, and other 
places, consented that their native governors should be the vas- 
sals of Fernando. Another expedition reduced Tripoli. In 
1511, he himself was preparing to embark with a formidable 
armament, to pursue his conquests into that country,— con- 
quests, however, which his own experience proved to bb fleet- 
ing, — when he was pressed by pope Julian to aid the church 
against the schismatics under the protection of the king of 
France and the emperor. As he was even more proud oi his 
title of Catholic king than desirous of glory, he dispatched an 
armed force to aid the chief of the church. Into the intermi- 
nable affiiira of Italy, however, — ^the critical wart which Fer- 

W2 
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nando carried on in that country in defence of his Sicilian and 
Neapolitan possessions, — we cannot enter. Those possessions 
were dependent not on Castile, but on Ara^^on ; and to the his- 
tory of the latter kingdom the reader is rererred for an account 
of the origin and progress of the connexion between Sicily, 
Naples, and Aragon. It is sufficient here to observe, that the 
war was for some time in favor of the French (the emperor 
had withdrawn from them), and that the papal allies were de- 
feated. 

I . oe But this war led to one memorable result, and one not 
very glorious to Fernanda Wishing to carry hostilities 
iQto France, he demanded from Jean d'Albret, king* of Na- 
varre, permission to march his troops through that country. 
The Navarrese refused, but at the same time professed his de- 
termination in no way to aid the French monarch, and to re- 
main perfectly neutral. Scarcely, however, had he given this 
answer, than he entered into an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the French king. Resolving to attain his end by 
force, and to punish the duplicity of the Navarrese, Fernando 
assembled his forces at Vittoria, invaded Navarre, ^d in a 
short time obtained posseseion of the whole kingdom, the royal 
femijy taking refiige in France. This new conquest, the de- 
tails of which will be given on a future occasion,'*' he annexed 
to his kingdom of Aragon, and successfully defended it against 
the invasion of the French. 

1512 "towards the close of his life, this prince still indulged 
. the hope of seeing an heir who should inherit Aragon, 

1516 ^^^"^' Naples, and Sicily. This wish arose both ^m 
' his dislike to the emperor, the mnd&ther of the arch- 
duke Charles, and the whole house of Austria, and from the 
aversion shown by his hereditary subjects to a union of the 
crowns. In 1600 his young queen had been delivered of a son, 
who died in a few days. In 1513 he took a potion which he 
was persuaded would restore his masculine vigor, but which 
destroyed his constitution, and produced a lingering illness, 
that ended in death, January 23, 1516. In his last wiU he de- 
clared his daughter Jiiana heiress to all his dominions in Spain 
and Italy, and after her his grandson Charlea The regency 
of Castile, until his grandson should arrive in Spain, he con- 
fided to cardinal Clsneros; and that of Aragon, with the states 
dependent on it, to his natural son, the archbishop of Saragossa. 
Feimndo was beyond doubt one of the ablest and best princes 
that ever swayed the sceptre of Spain. His actions will best 
bespeak his character. He is justly regarded as the founder 
of the Spanish mcmarchy ; and though, during the latter years 

* Bm the hiftory of Navarre, in tfie pezt volume. 
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of hifl life, he wished to undo his own great work, let those 
bear the blame who thwarted his most salutary designs, who 
disputed his legitimate authority, and, with the basest ingrati- 
tude, returned rebellion and insult for the most siffnal benefits, 
— ^for a life worn out in their service. His chief faults were 
an immeasurable ambition, and a policy rather tortuous than 
direct His memory, however, is held in great reverence in 
Spain. Notwithstanding his faults, and the hostility of Robert- 
son and the French writers, who array his character and ac- 
tions in the garb, not of history, but of prejudice and passion, 
posterity must regud him as the greatest prince of his age.* 

* Gomecius, De Rebus Gestia Francisci Ximenii, lib. iv. necnon Antonius 
NebriBsenus, De Bello Navariensi, et Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibua Hia- 
panie (apud Schottum Hiapania Uluatrata, torn. i.). Blancaa, Rerum Ara- 

Soneaium Commentarii, p. 712—715 (apud euodem, torn. iii.). Mariana, De 
Lebua Hiapanicia, lib. zzz. (apad eundem, torn. iv.). Zurita, Hiatoria del 
Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn. ii. lib. 8—10. Ferreraa, Hiatoire G^n^rale 
d'Eapagne (by Hermilly), torn. viii. Robertaon'a Hiatory of Charlea the 
Filth, vol. ii. book ^ 
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QEKKtoBrrr or nartaiz. 

The fidlowing instance of g^enerontf on the part of a Chriatian al- 
calde will not be read without interest, since it proves that, in a bfave 
man, neither national nor religious prejudice can smother the best prin- 
ciples of our nature : — 

*'On the eve of an expedition, Narvaez (goyemor of Antequera) de- 
tached some horsemen to reconnoitre the country. The men, perceiv- 
ing no enemy, were returning to Antequera, when, on turning a hill, 
they suddenly fell in with a Moorish horseman, and made him prisoner. 
He was a young man, about twenty*three years of age, of prepossess- 
ing appearance, richly habited, wearing a sword and buckler of ex- 
Suisite workmanship, and mounted on a fine horM : he evidently be- 
>iwed to some distinguished family of the country. He was brought 
berore Narvaes, who asked him who he was, and whither he was £o- 
ing? He replied, in considerable emotion, that he was the son of Uie 
alcalde of Ronda ; but on endeavoring to continue his relation, his 
tears fell in such abundance that he could not add another word. 
'Thou surprisest me!* said Narvaec 'Thy fiither I know to be an 
intrepid warrior; but thou weepest like a woman! Dost thou not 
know that this is one of the ordinary chances of warf ' I do not la- 
ment the loss of my liberty,* replied the Moor; * but a niislbrtane a 
thousand times heavier!* Being pressed to explain the cause df his 
asitation, he said, — * I have long loved the daughter of a neighboring 
alcalde, and that love is returned. This very night was to see her 
mine : she is now waiting ibr me, and thy soldiers nave detained me. 
I cannot describe my despair!* — ^'Thou art a noble cavalier!' replied 
the compassionate Christian. ' If thou wilt promise to return, I will 
allow thee to go and see thy mistress.' Fuu of gratitude, the Moor 
accepted the condition, and departed : before daylight he reached her 
dweUing. On learning the cause of his evident dejection, she said, — 
'Before this fiital moment thou hast always shown affection towards 
me ; and now thou givest me new prooft or it Thou fearest that if I 
follow thee I shall lose my liberty, and thou wishest me to remain ; 
but dost thou think me less generous than thyself? My fate must be 
united with thine : whether fiee or enslaved, thou shait always find 
me at thy side. In this casket are jewels sufficient eiUier to pay thy 
ransom, or to support us both in slavery !' The two lovers immediately 
departed, and towards evening arrived at Antequera. They were 
nooly received by Narvaez, who passed the highest praise on the fidel- 
ity of the cavalier, and the afibcting devotedness of tne maiden : he not 
only dismissed them both, but loaded them with presents, and sent an 
escort to conduct them safely to Ronda. The news spread throughout 
the kingdom of Granada, and became the subject or many romances 
in which Narvaez was sunff by his enemies, — a pleasing reward for 
his beneficence." — MarUs* Chnde, in. 905 — 906. 
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APPENDIX B. FigelS9^ 
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Hb gave the awaitad signaL Roderie faraigiit 
The backler: eight for strength and ttatnre choaen 
Came to their hnur'd office : Roond the riiield 
Standing, Uiey lower it fiw the chieAain'a fee^ 
Then, abwly raiaed npoa their ahnnMent, lift 
The fteady weight £rect Pelajro ttands. 
And thrice he brandishes the shming swoid. 
While Urban* to the assembled people cries, 
* Spaniards, behcM yoor kin|gr The multitade 
Tlien sent forth all their voice with glad acclaim, 
Raising &e loud Real: thrice did the word 
RxDflr tEroogh the air, and echo fhMn the walls 
Of Ganges. Far and wide the thundering shoat. 
Reeling among reduplicating rocks, 
Peal'd o'er die hills, and up the mountain vales. 
The wild ass, starting in the forest glade. 
Ran to the covert; the affiighted wolf 
Skulk'd through the thicket, to a closer brake; 
The sluggish bear, awakeu'd in his den. 
Roused up, and answer'd with a sullen growl. 
Low breathed and long ; and, at the uproar scared. 
The brooding eagle frnn her nest took wing." 

iSoutftey** IZotferic, zviii 63. 

Tbe poem from which diese verses are extracted, is one of the fineat 
i the whde range of om modem literatore. 
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MIRAOLK OF COVADUNQA. 

(From Sebastian, bishop of Salamanca.) 

''And when Pelayo knew the approach of the Arabs, he betook 
himself to a cave, which is called the cave of Santa Maria (St Mary), 
and immediately posted his army around it And Oppas, the bishop, ap- 
proaching him, thus said . — < Brother, thou art not ignorant how when 
all Spain was under the rule of the Goths, and when all her armies 
were joined toeether, she was unable to cope with the Tsmaelites: how 
much less will be thy power to defend thyself here in such a strait? 
Now listen to my advice : relinquish all thou^hti of resistance ; that, 
being in peace with the Arabs, thou mayst enjoy much prosperity, and 

* The arehbisbop of Toledo, who perfbrmed tbe ceremony. 
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preserve whatever thou didtt or dost poMeak' And Pelajro replied, ' I 
will neither have the Arabe for fiimids, nor will I sabiait to their do- 
minion. Thou doet not perceive that the church of God is like unto 
the moon; now it decreaeee, and now it re^ns its farmer magnitude. 
And we trust in God's mercy that jfrom tfan very hill which thou be- 
holdest, anlvation may arise for Spain, and the Gothic army be renew- 
ed ; so that in us may be fulfilled Uie wyinf^ of the prophet, — * / unU vint 
their iniquitiet with a rod^ and their gins with stripes ; but my pity wiU I 
net withdraw from them.* Wherefore, though we have undergone a 
righteous judgment, we y;et believe that there will descend nace fiom 
on high for the restoration of our church, our nation, ancT kingdom. 
We (ear not; we utterly despise this multitude of pagans/ 

''llien the wicked bishop returned to the enemy, and said: — 
* Hasten and fi^ht; for by the sword only shall ye have peace with this 
man.' Immediateljr they handle their weapons, and begin the battle : 
the engines are raised, the missiles fitted to the sling ; the swords 
shine, the spears glitter, and the arrows are sent forth. But the weapons 
of the Lord were not wanting : for as the stones were shot from the 
slings and engines, and reached the temple of Holy Marv, ever a viivin, 
they were miraculously drivea back on^ those who sent tnem, and kiUed 
a multitude of the Chaldeana. And as the Lord doth not number the' 
spears, but giveth the victory to whom he pleaseth, so when the faith- 
ful left the cave to join in the battle, the Chaldeans forthwith fled, 
being divided into two bodies. And bishop Oppas was soon taken, and 
Alkaman slain; in the same place were nso slain 124,000 of the Chal- 
deans. Sixty -three thousand who remained alive ascended the top of 
mount Anseva, and hastily descended by a preci(Mce, which is usually 
called Amosa, to the territory of the lieoanians. But neither did these 
escape the Lord's vengeance ; for when they reached the banks of the 
Deva, near a hermitage called Casegadia, that part of the hill which 
overhung the river suddenly mve wayr-^nanifostly through God's 
judgment, — ^forced the 63,000 Chaldeans into the river, and covered 
mem all. So that, even at this day, when the channel is swollen by 
the winter torrents, and the banks are overflown, vestiges of arms and 
human bones are clearly to be seen. Do not esteem this a vain or false 
miracle, but remember that He who thus covered the Arabs, the per- 
secutors of God's church, with such a vast mountain heap, is the same 
who plunged the Egyptians into the Red Sea while pursmng Israel."—^ 
Emana Sc^puda, tom. ziii. p. 479. 

'Hie adjuration of the gocni bishop, who^ seemed to have a foreboding 
that his miracle might possibly be disputed, has had its due efifect on 
his orthodox countrymen ; very few of them are so daring as to call it 
in question. The relation in tne text is natural, and doubtless true. 

■ ** In the fated straits 

Of Deva had the King disposed to rest : 
Amid the hanging woods, and on the clifiSk, 
A long mile's length, on either side its bed. 
They lay. The lever and the ax and saw 
Had skilfully been plied ; and trees and stones, ' 
A dread artiilery, ranged on crag and shelf 
And steep descent, were ready at the word 
Precipitate to roll resistless down. 
The mithful maiden not more wistfully 
Looks for the day that brings her lover home , 
^carce more impatiently the horse endures 
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The rein, when loud and shrill the hanter'i hom 
Ringi in hii joyous ewe, than at their port 
The mountaineen await their certain prey. 
Yet mindful of their Prince's drder, oft 
And solemnly enforced, with eaffemess 
Subdued by minds well master'a, they expect 
The appointed supial." 

Nor did the Moors perceive in what * strait 
They enter'd ; ibr tne mom had risen o'ercast. 
And when the Sun had reach'd the height of heaveiv 
Dindy hift pale and beamless orb was seen 
Movmg through mist 

^ Low on the mountain side 
The fleecy vapor hune, and in its veil, 
With all their dreadful preparations, wrApp'd 
The Mountaineers^ 

^ " From below 
Meantime distinct they heard the passing tnuB> 
Of hone and foot, continuous as the sound 
Of Deva*8 stream, and barbeirous tongues, commix'tf 
With laughter and with frequent shouts, — ^for all 
Exidtant came, expecting sure success ; — 
Blind wretches, over whom the ruin hungf T* 

« * «r • 

** From voice to voice on either side it past 

With rapid repetition^ In the name 

Of Ocd ! for Spain and vengeance ! and fbrttiwith 

Cm either side along the whole defile 

The Asturians, shouting in the name of God, 

Set the whole ruin loose ! huge trunks and stones, 

And loosen'd crags, down, down they roU'd, with rush. 

And bound, and mundering force. Such was the fidl 

As when some city, l^ the laboring earth 

Heaved from its strong foundations, is cast down. 

And all its dwellings, towers, and palaces. 

In one wide desolation prostrated. 

From end to end of that long strait, the crash 

Was heard continuous, and commix'd with sounds 

More dreadful,-<-«hrieks of horror and despair 

And death ; the wild and agonising cry 

Of that whole host in one destruction whelm'd ! 

Vain was all valor there, dl martial skill ; 

The valiant arm is helpless now ; the feet 

Swift in the race avail not now to save. 

They perish ; all their thousands perish there i 

Horsemen and infimtry they perish all ! 

The outward armor and the oones within 

Broken, and bruised, and crush'd. £cho prolonged 

The long uproar : a silence then ensued. 

Through which the sound Of Deva's stream was heard ; 

A lonely voice of waters, wild and sweet, . 

The lingering groan, the faintly utter'd prayer. 

The louder curses of despairing death. 

Ascended not so high." 

Sottthe^t Roderic, xxiii. 125. 
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APPENDIX D. Page 137. 

BXRNABDO DEL CABPIO. 

Alfonso el Casto, sa^ the romances and one or two cfaroniclen,* had 
a sister, the infanta Ximena, who listened to the passion of the count 
de Saldana ; and who, as her brother was hostile to the match, even 
ventured to marry him privately. If the interviews of the lovers were 
secret, the consequences could not remain so; ere long the waist of the 
princess betrayed her situation to the incensed king, who consigned her 
to a nunnery and the count to a prison. The issue of this connexion, a 
male child, was conveyed to the Asturias, and diere reared as a fiivor- 
ite, — ^most people supposing him the bastard son of kin^f Alfonso. > As 
he grew ap^ the young Bernardo excelled in every knighily exerdse, 
ana was nresent at many a glorious field : in time he became the most 
renowned hero of his age, — the terror alike of Franks and Moon. 

In the mean time the unibrtunfite count Sancho Diaz groaned over 
the miseries of his close confinement, and naturally, but uselessly, in- 
dulged in apostrophes against his son (whose wonaerfol exploits fame 
bore even to his ears), against the infiinta for not having procured his 
enlargement, and against the king for punishing his offence with such 
vindictive severity. But that son knew not the relation in which he 
stood to the recluse: like all the world besides, he regarded himself as 
the illegitimate issue of don Alfonso, until his nurse — another account 
says some courtiers — acquainted him with the fact From that moment 
he resolved to labor without intermission for his father's release ; but, 
knowing the vindictive character of Alfonso, he forbore to request it, 
until he should have reaped new laurels on the field ,* until his services 
should be splendid enough to wring the concession from that monarch. 
He had soon an opportunity of dispuijang his prowess with the formida- 
bte Charlemagne, whose declared intention of subjugating the whole 
Peninsula raimd a determined spirit of resistance in every Castilian 
breast, save in that of Alfonso, who was willing enough to reicn as the 
vasml of the emperor. At the famous battle of Roncesvalles, ne made 
havoc among ** the kniffhts of the Table Round ;" mortally wounding, 
among others, the far-mmed Orlando. On his return to tne court m 
Leon, he refused to be present at the usual rejoicings consequent on a 
victory, until the queen promised to solicit his father's eniaigement. 
Her request, though zealously and affectionately made, was sternly de- 
nied by Alfonso, who declared that, in conformity vnth an oath, he 
would never set the count at liberty. This repulse, however, did not 
prevent Bernardo from renewing the solicitation at a subsequent period ; 
and it is impossible not to give nim credit both for proper feeling and 
spirit *' ^ king and uncle?' said he, .'* is it fitting that while I am fight- 
ing thy battles, my fiither should remain in fetters? Release him, and I 
shall think my services well repaid !" Wearied with his importunities, 
Alfonso promised that the count should be released ; — and released he 
was, but blinded by order of the cruel tyrantt The indignation of the 
son may be conceived ; having bitterly upbraided the king, he left the 

* The most copious of these is Sodrigo Sanchez, bishop of Palencia, in 
part iii. of bis Hiatoria Hispanica (spud Schottum, Hispaaia Illustrata, 
torn. !.)• * 

t Tbe biihop of Palencia makes ths em-pu of Saneho Diaz to be deliversd 
to the son. 

Vol. IL X 
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court; and, like Coriolanus of old, rajned over to the Mooili,-to employ 
his arm against the country whicn he had saved. Here history, or 
rather romance, leaves him.*— =-Depping^i Sajtindungt r^ioe. 9 — ^22. 

It is almost needless to say, that tnough this personage is admitted as 
historical by several wrltert, he is as much a creature of the imaginn^ 
tion as Orlando or Sir Tristram. No mention is made of him until full 
500 years after the time he is said to have existed. Besides, Alfonso 
had no' sister ; his historical character is opposite to that which he holds 
in romance ; and the relation in other respects is at variance with both 
iacttr and dates. 
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vicrroRY OF clavIjo. 

"'Then the Saraciens advanced in an exceeding great multitudes 
seeing that multitude, the army of king Hamiro betook itself to the 
place which is called Clavijo. And that same night the king (Ramiro) 
Deing doubtful whether he should fight, the blessed Santiago appeared 
ia him, and comforted him, by assuring him of a certain victory over the 
Arabs the following day. And' he arose with the break of day, and re- 
vealed what he had seen to his bishops and nobles, all whom, thankine 
God for the vision, and beins fortifiedby the apostle's promise, prepared 
for the combat On the omer hand the Saracens, confi<jing in their 
numbers, did the same. So Sa^tle commencing on both sides; the Sara- 
cens soon were thrown into confusion; and fled from the blows of the 
Cfiristiians, yet near 70,000 of their number fell on that day. And in 
this battle, it is said, that Santiago appeared on a white horse, wit^ a 
banner or ensign in his hand. Then king Ramiro took Albelda, Cla- 
v^, Calahorra, and many other places, which he added to his kingdom. 
From that time this invocation is said to have been used, ' Help u«, God 
and Santiago !* Then also vows were made and gifls offored to Santiago ; 
and to this day, in some places, those gifts are ofiered not grudgingly, 
or through necessity, but with a cheerful devotion.*' — Rodericus toU- 
tantutf JDe Rebus Hvipanicis, lib. iv. cap. 13. 

The archbishop is the first historian who acquaints us with tlie battle 
of Clavijo, and consequently the first who says any thing of the miracle. 
The credulity with wnich he collected every idle legend, and Mceived 
every popular ballad, is everyv^here apparent. , His cMMitemporary, 
Lucas Tiidensis, has not a word of the fable. But he is surely less 
censdrable than Mariana, who not only receives the legend, but im- 
proves upon it . He makes the battle last two days, the nrst being dis- 
asbt>u8 to the Chriiitians. 

"Night ai^yed, and brought safely to ours; since there is nothing, 
however small, in war, which may not be turned to gogd account 
Ramiro drew his troops, alike dimmished in number and weakened 
bv fear, to a neighhoring hill : he then confessed himself, vanquished. 
The place was fortified, and the wounded attended ; yet such 
were the despair and lamentation, that all were engaged m prayer 
or drowned in tears. As the king was thus oppressed by grief, and 
anxious for the result, sleep fell upon him. As he slept, the appa- 

. ;; 1 I , . , 

* The bishop of Falencia sends him to the court of Charlemagne. 
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fitioQ pf Santiago, more roso^tic than any liiiman figure, bade him be 
of g09^ courage, since, with the aid of Heaven, he might indulge as- 
sured hope of victory on the following day. Cheered by these words of 
the aposile, and delighted bjr the tidings, he arose from his conch, com- 
mandling his prelates ^nd chiefs to be suhimoned before him, and thus 
addressed them." (Here follows a long oration — more Livii — ^hoc est, 
more mendaci — ^in which Ramiro is made to dwell on their reverses, 
the hopelessness of another combat, the impossilnlity either of escape, or 
of long continuing in that place throu^ want of provisions, and in 
which, after thus exposing their forlorn situation, he recalls them to joy 
by acquainting them with the celestial vision aad promise of victory.) 
" Having thus spoken, he ppmmanded the lines to be drawn out, and 
the trumpets to sound. With great eagerness ours rushed on the ene- 
my, calling loudly on the name of Santiago, which, from this time for- 
ward, became the common invocation of the Spanish soldiers. Tlie 
barbarians, astonished at the boldness of ours, whom they considered 
vanquished beyond redemption, and overcome with fear from Heaven, 
could not bear the onset Santiago, as he had promised the king, was 
seen on a white horse, bearing alofl a w^ite standard, on which was 
inscribed in red the form of a cross. The courage of ours was in- 
creased, that of the barbarians vanished, at the sight The flight was 
dishonorable ; not less the destruction : 60,000 Moors were slain. At 
this day, the bones and arms which are dug up sufficiently show us 
Clavijo, where the battle was fought Albelda and Calahorra were 
recovered from the Moors. The tnttle was. fought in the year 846, 
being the second of king Hamiro. The victorious army, in gratitude to 
God for the divine aid, vowed to Santii^, under whose guidance the 
victory had been obtained, that all Spain should thenceforth be tribu- 
tary to the church of Compostella; — ^that though the greater part of the 
countiy was subject to the Moors, every acre of plowed and vine 
land should pay every year a bushel of com or wine to that church." 
— De Rehus Hi^panuBt lib. vii. cap. 13. 

What are we to think of a writer who thus converts the modest fer- 
tur of his guide Rodrigo— and he had no other — ^into a positive fact; 
who adds fable to foble, and from his own imagination alone embel- 
lifdies the addition ; who, in innumerable places, thus substitutes his 
ewn invention for fkcta ? 

The famous instrument recording and sanctioning this vow, called 
the Privilege of Santiago, bears the date of Calahorra, May 5th, era 
378, or A. D. 834. This date alone would ruin the fabrication ,* since Ra- 
miro did not ascend the throne before 842. But, as Ferreras well ob- 
serves, its signatures .^nd contents no less expose the imposture. There 
can be no doubt that the .actions of the two first Ramiros have been 
confounded by the fabricators of the diploma. In 938, the second of 
that name is said — though on somewhat apocryphal authority — to have 
vowed, that if he should return victorious over Ahderahman, each of 
his subjects should annually present to the church of Compostella a 
certain quantity of corn. Taat the claim was long admitted, and that 
the annual ofiering was at least partially made, is undoubted. 

" That Santiago actually did expect Rjsimiro, is proved by a perpetual 
n&iracle. In all the vicinity of Clavijo, where the batde was fought, 
particularly sJ^ut the town of Jubera, scallop shells are foimd in the 
stones, so exact and perfect, that art could not form a more accurate 
resemblance. Some say they have been there,*' says Brito, "since the 
apostle preached there in his lifetime ; others refer them to the age ok 
this battle ; in either case, it is a notable testimony, and worthy of pious 
consideration I" — Monarqiaa Lusitania^ ii. 7 — 20. 
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*'The icaUop was the mark of a piUrim, who had been to Compos- 
tella, ai the palm wbb of those who had visited the Holy Land. Palmer 
and pilgrim, therefore, are not precisely synonymous, — all jHlgrims 
not being palmers. Our old (wetry, when a jnlgiim is introduced, 
shows l^ Its costume that this was the fiushionahle pilgrimage.*'—- 
SoutAey's NoUi to the Ckronkie of (he dd, p. 378. 
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COUNT FERNAN GONSALEZ. 

On the eve of a great battle, the count, who was fond of hunting, 
IbUowed a wild boar into the mountains. In one of these mountains 
was a cave, inhabited by a holy hermit, Pelayo by name, and by two 
other men, who, desirous of profiting by his mstruction and example, 
abode with him. Adjoining their habitation was an humble oratory, 
containing an altar dedicated to St Peter. While eagerly pursuing 
the animal, which seems to have disappeared miraculously in the 
grotto, the count unexpectediv entered. Seeing the altar, and moved 
with reverence to the place, ne fell on his knees, and commenced his 
devotion. While thus occupied, the hermit appeared, courteously re- 
tained him ai a guest during the niffht, and the foUowing morning dia- 
miwed hinw with an assurance that lie would triumph over the misbe- 
lievers. The prediction was immediately verified ay the event 

During a subsequent irruption of the fierce Almanaor into Castile, 
the count no less aolicitous about the &te of the approaching contest, 
hastened to the cell of his friend the hermit; but the holy man was no 
more. In his anxious dreams, however, he was comforted by the ap 
pearance of Pelayo, who was again the herald of victory. In the battle 
which IbUowed, the martial patron of Spain was again seen on the 
white horse, with the banner and cross unfurled. On the site of the 
cell die grateful victor founded the celebrated monastery of San Pedro 
de Arlanza, — Mariana^ lib. viii. cap. 6 et 7. 

The defeat and imprisonment of the count by the king of Navarre 
have been related in the text Romance informs us, that while he was 
in prison, a Norman pilgrim, arriving in Spain, heard of his situation, 
brioed the alcalde to admit him, and had a long conversatibn with the 
illustrious captive. On leaving the place, he proceeded to the residence 
of the infiinta of Navarre, to acquaint her with Ihe love which the count 
bore her. ''May God and St Mary foigive you, infanta!'* said the 
messenger; ''you cause the death of^the oest man alive! The count is 
dying ror love of 3^u, and unless you help him, you will be the scorn 
of the world ; but if through you he escape, you will be queen of Cas- 
tile !'* The lady was surprised ; but as she wanted a lover, she waa no 
less delighted : she vowed to rolieve the count on condition he would 
marry her. ^e went to the prince, and, on receiving the pledge from 
his own hps, she contrived to deceive the keeper, am to effect his de- 
liverance. Both wandered all night through an extensive forest, aiid 
at daybreak they fell in with a reverond hunter, who, se«ng the count 
pinioned, suspected the truth, and threatened to take them both beifore 
the Idng, unless the lady would allow him to have his will of her. The 
rage of the fettered lover knew no bounds at this base proposal ; but it 
was no less impotent; and though hers was only equalled by her grie^ 
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die arch-priwt dragrffed her forcibly by the arm towards another part 
of the forest, and laid rude hands on her. Her cries brought the count, 
who, though fettered, contrived to grasp a knife belonging to the hunt- 
ing parson, and to plunge it into him. They now quickened their steps, 
ami towards evening were alarmed by the appearance of many horse- 
men. The in&nta ran to hide herself, but was soon recalled by the 
voice of Feman Gonsalez, who recocnized the pennon of Castile. They 
were his own vassals, who had left Burgos in a body, and sworn never 
to return without their beloved chief Of ooune there were creat re- 
joicings on both sides ; and dona Sancho was rewarded for ner love 
and service in the way she most wished to be rewarded. — Deppingf 
Samndung^ Sac Nos. 24. and 25. 

Some en the ballads in Depping*s Collection have been translated 1^ 
Mr. Lockhart, by Mr. Rodd, and by Dr. Bowring. 
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TWO NOTABLE HIKACLK8. 

Onk of the instances which bishop Pelayo adduces to the discredit of 
king Bernardo II., is too characteristic of the Castilian chroniclers to be 
overlooked. 

Aiaulfu8 and the BulL 

** Three servants of the church of Santiago, whose names were Jado, 
Cado, and Ensio, accused their lord, the bishop AtQulius, oif a serious 
crime. And the king, like a foolish man as he was, readily gave ear 
to the foul fiilsehood, and believed it. And he sent messengers to tell 
^e iHshop of Santiago, that after consecrating the chrism on Palm Sun- 
day, he (tne bishop) must leave ComposteUa, and come toOviedo, where 
the court was. In the mean time the king commanded as many fierce 
bulls as possible to be gathered together ; and out of these he chose the 
fiercest, which he caused to be detained imtil the Inshop should arrive. 
So the prelate, on the day appointed, -xaroe to Oviedo ; and when the 
soldiers bid him to wait on the king before entering the church, he 
trusting in the Lord, replied, *I shall first wait on our Savior, the 
King of kings, and afteninirds visit your tyrant king.' Then he entered 
the church of our Savior, put on his pontifical vestments, celebrated the 
divine mystery, and in the same vestments went to the pLace before 
the king's palace where the bull was, and where'most of the Asturians 
were collected to see the spectacle. Then the king commanded Uie 
bidl to be let loose : immeaiately the animal made at the holy man ; 
but instead of hurting him, it left its horns in has hands ; and, turning 
loond, tramj^ed on and slew manv of the scofiers : afterwards it sought 
the woods whence it had been Drought So the bishop returning to 
the church, laid the horns, which he held in his hands, on the altar of 
our Savior, and excommunicated Jado, Ensio, and Cado : he prayed 
and said that unto the worid's end some of their seed should be leprous, 
some Mind, others lame, by reason of this folse crime which they had 
chaiged to him. And he eursed the king, and said, that in hm seed 
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■hoakl tfa« ewM be mide muuSegt to all beholden.* Then the bithop 
puttiiiff off hia ncrad robes, would not tee the tyrant, though he !»- 
mained there £mr days ; and at last he left Oviedo with hie aervanla^ 
and went to the church of Santa Eulalia, in the Yale of Pvania, where 
he abode. There, being itruck with ucknea^ he took the body and 
bkx)d of oar Lord, and» at dawn of the fourth feria, yielded uphuaoul 
to God. Then they who were with him made a bier, on which they 
intended to carry oim to die church where the bishop was. Bat our 
heaTenly king made it so immovable, that the hands of a thousand 
men ooiud not have stirred it the breadth of a hair; wherefore, after 
holding council, they buried him in the excellent stone sepulchre, in 
the sacristy of the said church of St Eolalia, towards the north." — 
Etpama Sagrada,VoiaL xiv. p^ 466. 

The following may also amnse : — 

Mcikammed and hii Ckrialiim Bride. 

"The said king had two lawful wives, one called Velasquita, whom 
he repudiated ; another he married, named Gelvira, bv whom he had 
two cnildrcm, Alfonso and Theresa. This Theresa, after her &ther*a 
death, her brother Alfonso gave in maniage, contrary to her will, and 
for the sake of peace, to a certain pa^fan king of Toledo. But ahe, 
being a Christian, said to the pagan kmg, ' Don't come near me, thou 
pagan long ! if thou touch me, me angel of the Lord will kill thee T 
But the kinc lan^^ed, and had his will with her, and inunediately, aa 
she had said, he was struck by the angel of the Lord. Perceiving hia 
death approach, he called his chamberlains and counsellors, and order* 
ed them to IomI his camels with gold and silver, and precious stones 
and costly raiment, and take her back to Leon vnth all these gifts. In 
which cily she put on the monastic habit, and afterwards died at 
Oviedo, and was buried in the monastery of San Pelayo." — Ibid. p. 46& 

The ballad on this subject in Depping iSanmdung der beaten. Sptm- 
ucAen JZomoaseii, pi 57.) is more minute ; but as the substance haa aU 
ready been given, we need not translate it : — 

£n los Reynos de Leon, 
£1 quinto Alfonso reynaba 
Una hermana tiene el ray, 
DoSa Teresa se Uama. 



Andalla rey de Toledo, 
For muger se la demanda ; . 
El rey con muy mal oonsejob 
Lo que le pide atoigaba. 

Moviose el rev k haoerlo, 
Porque el Mwo le ayudaba 
Contra otros reyes Moroa 
De quien el se reoehiba. 

Mucho k la infonta le peso 
En se ver tan denostada 
En la casar ccm un Moro, 
Sienda eUainfonta Cristiana. 



* ** Oor armies ■wpfe terribly in Flaaders!** Emalphus and Ataulidns 
might have mads their noviciate in an Enflith eamp. 
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No aproVedian con el ny 
Lu lagnmafl qne Uoraba, 
Ni lot rnegoB que 1« raegan 
Pura reyocar la manda. 

£1 ray la envi6 k Toledo, 
Adende Andalla eetaba : 
Recibiola bien el Moro, 
En la ver macho holgaha. 

Procure de aver lu amor, 
Quiere gozar de la infanta ; 
Ella con creddo enojo 
Aquesta razbn hablaba. 

** Yo te digo que ne lleguea 
A mi, porque soy Cri8tiana» 

Y tu Moro, de otra ley, 
De la mia rauy lejaua. 

No quiero tu compania, 
Tu vista k mi no agradaba; 
Si pones manos en mi, 

Y te di soy deshonrada : 

El Angel de Jesu Cbristo, 
A quien el me ha dada en guarda, 
Herira ese tu cuerpo 
Con su muy tajante espada. 

No se le dio nada al Moro, 
De lo (\ue la infanta hablaba ; 
Cumpho en ella su querer, 
Duena el Moro la tomaba. 

Dende alii 6 muy pooo rato 
El angel de Dios lo llaga ; 
IM61e gran enfermedad, 
liobre el Moro tal gran plaga. 

Cuydb el Rey ser della muerto 

Y desque tal mal escape 
Llam6 k sus ricos hombres. 
Con la inianta los enviaba 

A Leon, db estaba Alfonso, 
Gran presente le Uevaban 
De oio y piedras precioses. 
Que en gran valor esdmabw}. 

Llesados son k Leon 
La inmnta monja se entraba. 
Do Vivib senviendak Dies 
Honesta vida muy santa. 
En aqueso monasterio, 
EX que las Huelgas llaman. 
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It it miiewfaat itnuigB that DepniM^ who lias applied hiniMlf so 
much to Spaniflh hutory, ilioiikl make TheraM daagnto', inatead of 
inter, of Auboao V.,ilioiild mairr her lo AbdaUa, instead of Moham- 
med of TVdedo, and blonder the oats : ** Dieae inftntin war doia The- 
raMt tochter Alphopio'i V. oder dee Edeln, klinigi von Leon. Sie 
heunthete den unig von Toledo AbdaUa, im anfiuige dee llten jah- 
rhunderla, woUte ihn aber nie fiir ihren mann anerkennen, weil er ein 
Mohammedaner war, und kehrte solettt wiader nach Leon lomck.*' 
pk58w Tliif writer UondeiB eTei]rwhere: hia text if foil of erroR of 
the 
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TBS CIO AOJttlOO DUX DK UVAB, SUKNAIOED SL CIMPKADOB. 

Aa not merely the exiatenoe, but the chief actioni, of thii pemnage 
are admitted aa genuine by moat Spaniah hiitoriam, and ai, tiioogh we 
have ezduded moee actioni finn tne text, we yet think that the reader 
■hould be acquainted with those which relate to die kings of Castile 
and Leon, the present note must be extended to some length. Though 
we believe even the historic portion of the ibllowing CMidensed ex- 
tracts—condensed chiefly from Dr. Southey's admirable Chronicle of 
the Cid — to be wholly apocryi^hal, yet as it is admitted into the text of 
other histories, it shall be admitted mto the appendix of this. Wewill 
endeavor to be as brief as clearness will allow. 

When Ordc^o XL put to death the counts of Castile,* the country 
remained without a governor until the people chose two judges, NuBo 
Rasura and Layn Calvo, the latter son-in-law to the fimner. From 
NuQO descended don Fernando, second king of Castile, son of don 
Sancho el Mayor; from Layn, IKeao Laynez, lather of our hero, v/bo 
was bom at Burgos, in the year lOSm. 

While Rodrigo was but a stripling, there was strife between hia 
father and count don Gormaz, who on one occasion both insulted and 
struck Diego. The old man took the blow so much to heart, that he 
could not eat, or drink, or sleep. Seeing the grief he was in, yoonff 
Rodrigo went out, chsUenged the coimt, who was a man of strength 
and valor, slew him, cut on his head, and brought it at his saddle-bow 
tu rejoin his father. The old man was sitting at table, the food hrinv 
before him untested, when Rodrigo returned, and ptnnting to the head 
which hung fiom the horse's collar, dropping blood, he bade him look 
up, for there was the herb vrhich shoula restore hiin to his aj^tita. 
*«The totngue,*' quoth he, ** which insulted you is no longer a toogue, 
and the hand which wroneed you is no longer a hand.'* And the old 
man arose, and embraced liis son, and placed him above him at the 
table, saying that he who had brought home that head should be head 
of the house of Layn Calvo. Soon afterwards, as Idng don Fernando 
was at Leon, there appeared before him Ximena Gomez, daughter of 
the deceased count Falling down on her biees, she craved a boon 
from him, — ^not the death but the hand of Rodriga The extraordinaiy 
request was sranted, and Rodrigo, at the monarch's command, readUv 
hastened to the court, and made her his bride. Bat on returning with 
her to his mother's house (Layn Calvo was no more), he made a vow 
in her hands that he would know her not until he had won five battles 
in the field. 

■• ■ I II . . ■ -j ■ ■■■--■ ■■ _■ ■___ !!■ ■ 1 

* 8e« section ii. chapter i. page 143, of the present volume. 
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Just before this marriage, Rodrieo had repulsed a strong ptredatoiy 
irruption of the Moors, and taken the five kings who headed it prison- 
ers ! His next feat was to fight the chamtiion of don Ramiro, king of 
Aragon, in right of his own lord, king don Fernando, for the city of 
Calahorra, a great subject of dispute between the two crowns, but one 
'which both agreed to settle by their champions. Having paid a visit 
to the shrine at Compostella, and on the way shown great kindness to 
a poor lothesome leper, who proved to be no other than St Laaarus, 
and who, in recompense, assured him of celestial fkvor in all his under- 
takinffs, he returned, and did battle with the Arajgonese, whom he slew, 
and thereby gained Calahorra for Fernando. This exploit was followed 
by many successive triumphs over the Moors, both in Oastile and Por- 
tugal, helping his master to win Viseu, Lamego, and Coimbra. On the 
takine of the last place, he was knighted by the king, and dienceforth 
called Ruy Diaz {Kuy is an abbreviation of Rodrigo) ; but a more hon- 
orable appellation was also his, that of Cid or lord, which was bestow- 
ed on him by the five Moorish kings, his vassals, and which king Fer- 
nando confirmed. 

But it was not in the field onlv that the Cid — ^fbr such he must hence- 
forth be called — was of use to his sovereign. When Henry, emperor 
of Germany, and pope Victor II. called on Fernando to do homage for 
Leon and Castile to that emperor, in fear of the claimant's power, the 
coonsellors of Fernando advised him to submit: not so the Cid, who 
indignantly denounced the arrogance of Henry, and persuaded his 
master to send a defiance to both pope and emperor, and even U> carry 
the war into their dominions. Accordinglv. at the head of 8900 knights, 
the king and Cid set out for Germany. Near Toulouse, the Cid, who 
had the advanced guard, discomfited count Ra3rmond, lord of Savoy, 
who, at the head of the power of France, comprising no fewer than 
20,000 knights, endeavored to obstruct the march of the Castilians. In 
a second conflict he was no less successful ; so that the fame of his ex- 
jAmtM terrified both pope and emperor, and induced both to withdraw 
their arrogant pretensions over the country. 

Cna the death of Fernando, his dominions were divided among his 
children. Sancho, the eldest, had Castile ; Alfonso had Leon and the 
Asturias; and Garcia had Galicia with northern Portugal; Urraca had 
Zamora, with half the Infantazgo ; Elvira the other half, with Toro. 
Such a division could not fiul to cause misfortunes and troubles. First, 
Sancho of Navarre, aided by his uncle Ramiro of Aragon, invaded 
Castile, expecting that, in the weakness consequent on such a division, 
he should recover what his father had lost ; but he was so rouehly 
handled by the Cid, that he was glad to retreat into his own kingdom. 
To punish the king of Aragon for the aid thus lent to the Navarrese, 
Sancho laid siege to Saragossa, then held by a Moorish king, vassal of 
Ramiro, and forced both the Mussulman and city to transfer their 
homage and tribute to himself as their liege lord. In great wrath Ra- 
miro with his army waited the return of the Castilians to give them 
battle: the Aragonese were defeated, and forced to agree that Sarar 
gosn should remain tributary to Sancha 

-' But the worst efkctt of the division of Femando's dominions were to 
be feared in the quarrels of his children. While Sancho was absent 
firom Castile, Gareia seized by force on most of the lands held by Ur- 
racba. Sancho, as the eldest, had naturally been most opposed to the 
divisicm ; and when he heard of the usurpation of Garcia tie rejoiced, 
for it aflbrded him, what he had long wanted, a pretext for interfering^ 
and for dispossessing the co-heirs. In vain did the Cid, who was loy- 
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alty ItoelC ditfuadefiinii agaiDst the undertaking. Having obtained pei- 
miflsioii from his brother Alfonso to march his troops through Leon, he 
invaded Galicia and Portugul ; but though he met at firat with litde 
jopposition, he was at lenglh defeated in the vicinity of Coimbra. But, 
his troops being still superior in number, he persevered, and won much 
of the country, and marched on Santaren to besiege his brother. But 
Garcia, seeing that he must make another eGbjrt to preserve what he 
had left, did not wait to be besieged, but ventured oat, and accepted 
battle. After a sharp conflict the Castilians were ^uted— doubtlen 
because the Cid had not come up-— and Sancho taken prisoner. Seeing 
his brother in the charge of six knights, Garcia pursued the fugitivea ; 
but in his absence Sancho was rescued, and by the arrival of the Cid 
with 300 knights enabled again to contest the battle. " In happy time 
are you coQie, my fortunate Cid," said the rescued king, ** never vassal 
succored hip lord in such season as you now succor me, for the king my 
brother had overcome me." To which the Cid answered, " Sir, be sure 
that you shall recover the day, or I will die !" Ajid well did he redeem 
his pledge ; for in the battle which ensued, victory declared for the 
CastiUans : Garcia was taken prisoner in his turn, and consigned fo the 
strong castle of Luna, where ne was kept till the day of his death, — a 
period of seventeen years.* 

No sooner had Sancho thus obtained possession of his brother, than 
that of the kingdom followed. Strengthened by the accession of Ga- 
rcia ^nd Portugal, he imperiouslv ordered Alfonso to resign Leon to 
him { 41^1'^'Bo naturally resisted, Leon was invaded, Alfonso defeated 
— chiefly dicough the prowess of my Cid — and forced to flee. In a 
second oattle, powever, my Cid not being on the iield, the Leonese 
were victorious, and Sancho fled. At this critical moment Ruy Diaz 
,came up with his green pennon, prevailed on his king to turn beck and 
rally the spattered Castilians, and try the event of a second battle. It 
was not tried, however, until the following day, when of course the 
Castilians were victorious. Alfonso fled, but yet a party of thirteen 
Leonese knights made Sancho prisoner, and led him away. My Cid 

Eursued them alone, and without lance ; and when he overtook them 
e said — " Knights, give me my lord, and I will give unto you yours." 
They knew him by his arms, and they made him answer, — " Ruy Diaz, 
return in peace, and seek not to contend with us, otherwise we will 
carry you away prisoner with him !" And he waxed wroth, aiid said, 
" Give me but a lance, and I will, single as I am, rescue my lord from 
all pf ye ; by God> help I will do it !" And they held him aa nothing, 
because he was but one, and gave him a lance. But he attacked them 
therewith so bravely, that he slew eleven of the thirteen,t leaving 
only two alive on whom he had mercy, and thus did he rescue the 
king. The prisoner Alfonso wad made a monk, " more by force than 
good will," tor he soon fled from the monastery to the court of Ahma- 
mon, king of Toledo, by whom he was generously entertained. 

Sancho was now acknowledged king of Leon, as well as of Castile 
and Galicia. Urraca began to fear, and not without reason, that her 
city of Zamora would next be assailed ; for the king, afler taking Toro^ 
and all the possessions of Elvira, her sister, advanced against that ci^. 
As it was strongly fortified, and likely to stand out a long time, the Cid 

* He lived, and insisted on dying, in his fetters. His request of beinj; 
buried with tbem was also granted. Aionao el Sabio. Sandoval Rodrigorf 
T»Udo. 

\ Sae Falstaff. 
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iwas with difficulty induced to wait on the infanta, and propose that if 
she would surrender Zamora, she should receive other possessions in 
exchange ; he loved Urraca, with whom he had passed many years of^ 
his ^outh in that very city, and he did not wish to see her despoiled of 
her inheritance. Both the princess and the inhabitants refused to sur- 
render the place. For his ill success in this message, or because he 
refused, perhaps, to bear arms against the infanta, he fell into disgrace 
"With Sancho, who ordered him to leave Castile. • So he left the camp 
6f his lord, accompanied bjr his knights and esquires, his kinsmen and 
friends, amounting to 1200 in number, *' all men of approved worth, a 
goodly company," with the intention of joining Altona) among the 
Moors ; but the repentance and submission of the king, who dispatched 
messengers ailer him, desiring him to return, disarmed his anger, and 
he did return. Still he refused to bear arms in person against dona 
Urraca, *• because of the days which were, past" The siege, however, 
was prosecuted with such vigor, and famine so well aided the assail- 
ants, that the princess and inhabitants resolved to surrender the city, 
to leave it, and join Alfonso. Just as this resolution was made, . one 
Vellido Dolfos, a knight of her party, proposed, if well rewarded, to 
. make kii^ don Sancho raise the siege. On being assured that if he 
succeeded whatever demand he made should be granted, he fled from 
the city, accompanied by his thirty knights, as if in a great panic, and 
persuaded Sancho that his life v^as in danger merely because he had 
exhorted the inhal)itants to submit The king beUeved him, especially 
when assured that the besiegers should be put in potee&sion of a secret 
postern leading into the place. Not even the honest warning of the 
citizens, who knew the traitoif's purpoise, could shake Sancho s confi- 
dence in his new vassal. The result was as they had foreseen ; Vellido 
Dolfi)0 had soon an opportunity of assas^Sting him, by thrusting a 
hunting-spear through nis back. The murderer fled into the city, and 
sought the protection of Urraca. He was openly ironed and imprisoned, 
but secretly suffered to escape."' 

By the death of Sancho without issue, Alfon^ was rightful king of 
Leon and Castile. With some difficulty he obtained permission to 
leave Toledo, and hastened to Zamora, where all the barons offered to 
do him homage on condition of his swearing that he had no hand in 
the death of his brother; fbr suspicion naturally fell on Urraca, and the' 
zeal she showed in his restoration as naturally implicated him. Agree- 
ably to the custom of the times, not only he but twelve others (knights) 
had to swear with himself he was free of his brother's blood. The Cid 
administered the oath, and in so eame^t and particular a manner, that 
the kiii^, whose countenance changed more than once, was incensed 
with him, so that " from that day forward there Was no love towards 
my Cid in the heart of the king. But some time elapsed before the 
latter exhibited any outward signs Of displeasure. Tn the expedition td 
aid the king of Toledo, who was besieged by the king of Cordpva, the 
Cid accoiitipanied his master, and on a following occasion he was dis- 
patched for the tribute due from the Moorish kings of Seville and Cor- 
dova, when in a pitched battle he defeated the king of Granada, Al- 

* His fate is unknown. One tfbcount, evidently fabulous, intimates that 
the demand he had made the princess was to lie with her one night, and 
that she kept her promise by tying him hands and feet in a sack, and thui 
passing the night with him. But whatever was his fate here, says the 
Chronicle of the Cid, there can be no doubt he is in hell, tormented with 
Dathan and Abiram, and Judas the traitor, for ever and ever. 
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mudafar, who had invaded the dominions of Almuctamir king of Se- 
Tilfe. For his splendid services he received ihe thanks, but could 
never obtain the favor of Alfonso : manv of the courtiers too were jeal- 
ous of his fame, and still more of the riches he jdaily acquired, and they 
■ought an opportunity of injurine him in the mind of the king. It soon 
arrived : he having made a predatory inroad into the king of Toledo's 
dominions, the iVK)or complained, and Rodrigo was beuiished. His 
fiuthiiil followers, however, agreed to accompany him wherever he 
should bend his steps. 

There is great beauty in that passage of the Chronicle of the Cid 
where he prepares to leaves his ancient habitation. " And as he was 
about to depart, he looked back upon his own home, and when he saw 
his hall deserted, the household chests unfastened, the doors open, no 
cloaks hanging up, no seats in the porch, no hawks upon the perches 
the tears came into his eyes, -and he said, *My enemies have done this 
—God be praised for all things!' " So he and his cavalcade left Bivar, 
and proceeded to Burgos, the men and women of which were at the 
windows weeping to see him pass ; but none in Burgos durst receive 
him into (heir houses from fear of king Alfonso, so he took up his lodg- 
ings on the sands near the city."' To raise money, he had recourse to 
an expedient which would have done honor to a modem sharper: he 
caused two chests to be filled with sand, and to be pledged, as real 
gold, with two Jews, for 600 marks. The Jews were not to oj^n the 
chests until a certain period expired. The Cid now pursued tus jour- 
ney, chuckling over his good fortune in cheating them. Having seen 
his wife and daughters safely consigned to the care of the abbot of San 
Pedro de Cardena, and asked our Lady's blessing on all his measures, 
he "loosed the reins, and pushed forward," until he arrived in the 
ooiintry of the Moors. 

The life of the Cid was now one of continued warfare, which he 
made on his own account with as much impunity as a sovereign prince, 
** Uke men who lived by it, and helped themselves with their arms." 
Castrejon and Alcocer were the first places which he won. In the 
latter he was soon besieged by the troops of the kin^ of Valencia, who 
cut off his water and provisions. Safety lay only in the sword ; so that, 
notwithstanding the aisproportion of number, he and his foUow^ers is- 
sued from the ^tes, and the af&ay be^an. Thus 900 assailed 3000, 
their leader crymg out, *' Smite them, knights, for the love of charity !" 
And smite them me Christians did, until 1300 of the misbelievers were 
extended on the plain ; and the rest, except the prisoners, fled in terror. 
Of the spoil, which was immense, he sent a portion to king Alfonso, in 
token alike of love and vassalage ; fi))*, in all circumstances, he was the 
roost loyal of men. Having exacted redemption money from the 
neighboring towns, he proceeded onwards, reducing several others, 
such as Medina, and Daroca, and Teruel, to the condition of tributa- 
ries.; and at last forcing even the Moors of Saragossa to pay tribute 
also. All this, with only 300 followers, did " m}^ Cid with the fleecy 
beard," and when reinforced, as he soon was, with 200 horse, and a 
good body of infantry, he thought himself a match for any one. His 
freebooting inroads into the neighboring provinces ofl^nded both Chris- 
tian and Moor; both don Pedro king of Aragon, and Raymond count 

* These, and many other particulars, are affectingly related in the oldest 
and best poem in the Spanish language— the Poema del Cid, published by 
Sanchez, in the CoUeccion de Poesias Castellanos anteriorcs al Biglo xv 
torn. i. 
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of Barcelona, were wroth with him — and not without reaeon, for he 
sometimes showed no more respect to their territories than to those 
of the Moors. The ]atter» with a Moorish ally, the kii«- of Denia^ took 
the field aeainst him, but lost the battle and uberty. The count, how- 
eTer, was honorably dismissed, without ransom ; a behavior which sur- 
prised him much. "As he pricked on, he many times looked behind 
nim, iearing that my Cid would repent what he had done, and take 
him back to prison, which the perfect one would not have done for the 
whole world, for never did he do disloyal thing. This count Raymond, 
and many other Christian lords, with their allies, the Moors, were soon* 
afterwards defeated a second time by the Cid. But what pleased the 
victor most, was the service which ne did for his sovereign don Al- 
foaao on the Moorish garrison of Rueda, which had treacherously slain 
flome noble Castihans, and even the infante Sancho, son of the kmg of 
Navarre. On this occasion, Alfonso thanked him in person, restored 
him to favor, and pressed him even to return tb Castile ; an invitation 
which he joyfully accepted. 

In the siege of Toledo, which kin^ Alfonso at length took, the Cid 
had the chief command of the Christian troops : his was the first ban- 
ner which entered, and he was the first Christian alcalde of the pliace. 
But he seems never to havo been on cordial terms with his master, 
hut to have shunned the court, and returned to his old habits of maUng 
War on any body or every body, on the frontiers of Aragon and Valen- 
cia. Yahia, king of the last-named city, he made tributary to him, like 
^e Moorish king of Saragossa. When Raymond Berenguer, count of 
Barcelona, the Cid's old acquaintance, was placed over the Castilian 
troops, and lay before Valencia, the latter took so much umbrage at it, 
that he ordered him to leave the field, audi return home. The count 
reluctantly obeyed, but in his mortified pride, he looked out for re- 
venge; an^, with an overwhelming force of French, Castilians, apd 
Moors, fell on the hero in the mountains. "In the end, he who was 
never craiquered won the day." This battle, however, is evidently 
but aj^ecottd relation of the former one, and the result the same. The 
Cid waxed greftter and greater ; was obeyed by other Moorish chiefs, 
the govemoTB, or laUier ungs, of Tortosa, Denia, and Xativa ; and was, 
Bi fact, the protector of the whole country, from Tortosa to Orihnela. 
"And, you^re^to know, diat whatever my Cid commanded in Vaien- 
€Mt it was done ; and whatever he forbad was forbidden." But his 
bsppiness was alloyed by Alfonso, whom the courtiers generally con- 
trived to indispose against him, by misrepresenting his most innocent 
actions. At one time, the king went so far as to order the Cid's vassals 
to pay him, fyt five years, the tribute due to ** him of the fleecy beard.'* 
Flesh and bfood could not stand to be thus dishonored ; so " fleecy ■ 
beard" made a hostile irruption into Castile itselC took Logrono and 
Al&ro, plundering and destroying in every direction. ** Now when king 
Alfonso knew what the Cid had done in his land, and that the Rico- 
somes had not dared fight against him, he saw that he had tat^en an 
evil counsel when he had set his heart against hipa. And he sent his 
letters to the Cid, saying that he fi>rgave him all that he had done, see- 
ing that he himseUV nad given die occasion ; and he besought him to 
come to Castile, where he shoidd find all things free which appertained 
unto him. Much was, the Cid rejoiced at these tidings ; ana he vnoto 
unto the king, thanking him fiv his grace, and beseeching him not to 
give ear to bad counsefiors, for he would alwa]^ be at his service." 

While the Cid was at Saragassa, the inhabitants of Valencia, indig- 
nant at the tribute which they were obliged to pay him, and which 

Vol. IL Y 
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appeal* to have been somewhat hanhly exacted by his guazil or ag^ent 
Abenalfarax, who constandv resided in the city, conspired with an al- 
calde called Abeniaf how tney might get rid or it Toe vicinity of the 
Almoravides, who were gradually sumluing the petty kings of Anda- 
lusia, encouraged them to make the attempt: if they must pay tribute) 
they would rather pay it to one of their own law, than to a Christzaii* 
Having received promise of aid from the African general, they aroiBe, 
deposed Yahia, the vassal of the Christians, and placed Abeniaf at iheit 
head. The new ruler put the dethroned king to death, and prepared 
to defend the city against all comers,— gainst the Africans as well atf 
the Christians ; K>r he knew that if the former gained it, his reign was 
over. In great wrath the Cid invested the city, destroyed the suburfaa 
except one qnai;ter, in which he intrenched himself The siege con- 
tinued for months, even afler provisions began to fidl the besieged, and 
an inefiectuaLattempt of the Almoravides to succor their brethren. In 
the sorties made by the garrison, the Cid of course was Victorious : but 
the women and children fought from the walls, by roUingatones (m die 
heads of the assailants. At length, when the innafaitantB, through fii- 
tigue and starvation, were more dead than alive, necessity made them 
capitulate, and the Cid's followers took triumphant possession of ^e 
ci^ in June, 1093, afler a siege of nine months. Thtuk he established 
himself in his new and most important of his conqueiits; uniting, in^hia 
own person, the functions of governor and judge ; bbt in both cluurae< 
ters he exhibited sometimes rapacity, and frequently duplici^, silways - 
tyranny ; so as now to terrify, now to exasperate, the Moors. His sway, 
indeed, seetns to have been a rigorous one, notwithstanding the even^ 
handed justice which he knew now to administer when his own in-* 
terests were not concerned. 

But the victor wafi not to remain unmolested in his post : the Almo- 
ravides, 30,000 in number, ihvesited him there. Without counting the 
enemy, he issued from the gates, gave them battle, drove them from 
the field, pursued them as far as me Xucar, "smiting and slaying all 
the way." In attempting to escape him, 15,000 of the misbelievers 
were drowned in that river. •* Be it known that this was a profitable 
day's work. Every foot-soldier shared a hundred marks of silver that 
day ; and the Cid returned full honorably tb Valencia. Great was the 
joy of the Christians in the Cid Ruy Diaz, he who was bom in a happy 
hour.' His beard was grown and continued to grow a great length. 
My Cid said of his chin, "For the love of king don Alfonso, who hath 
banished me from his land, no scissors shall come upon it, nor shall a 
hair be cut away, and Moors and Christians shall talk of it." His fol- 
lowers were become so rich, that, in the well-fbunded fear of their re- 
turning to their homes, he made a law that whoever left without his 
permission, should lose both substance and life. To know how many 
ne had, he caused an account to be made, " and there were found lOOO 
knip^hts of lineaee, and 550 other horsemen ; and of foot-soldiers 4000, 
besides hoys and others. • Thus many were the people of my Cid, he 
of Bivar. And his hearl rejoiced, ana he smiled, and said, 'Thanks be 
to God, and to Holy Mother Mary ! We had a smaller compuiy when 
we lefl the house of Bivar V^' He now appointed a bishop for Valencia, 
** one Hieronymo, a full learned man and a wise, and one who was 
mighty both on horseback and afoot," — the best qualification for my 
Cid's bishop. Nine parish churches were next founded. Lastly, he 
thought of his family and country : so he sent messengers to do homage 
to king don Alfonso for Valencia and for dona Ximena and his two 
daughters, whom he settled in his household in great hon(M'. 
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The ibllowing year the Cid was invested in Valencia by " king Tiutef, 
son of the MiramamoUn, who dwelt in Morocco/' at the head of 50,000 
AlmoravideB. The ladies lately amved, were in great fear ibr the re- 
tvlt, — " never had they been in such fear since the dav they were bom. 
Then the good Cid Carapeador stroked his beard, and said, 'Fear not; 
all this i^ ibr your good. " Chi the morning of the battle, all being 
** shriven and assoiled and houselled," prepared for the contest — of 4000 
with 5OJ000, " Great was the absolution which the bishop save them : 
* He who shall die,' said he, *• fiehting full forward, I will take his sins, 
«nd God shall h^ve his soul!' Then said he, * A boon, Cid don Rod- 
rigo : I have sung mass to you this morning ; let me have the giving 
the first wounds in this battle !' and the Cid granted him his bM>n in 
Ihe name of God." Of course, he who was never conquered, was vic- 
tor here ; so that only 15,000 of the misbelieving 50,000 escaped. *' The 
bishop don Hieronymo, that perfect one with the shaven crown, he had 
bis fill in that battle, fighting with both hands ; no one could tell how 
many he slew." It was here that, besides immense spoil, the Cid ac- 
'qaired YussePs sword, the %nous Tizona, and the owner himself, 
aorely wounded, was glad to escape. 

The marriage of the Cid'tf two daughters with the infantes of Car- 
jion, the dishonor put on him and them by these sons-in-law, the disso- 
lution of that marriage, and the contracting of a new one with the in- 
fintes of Aragon and Navarre, the revenge of the Cid for the dishonor 
nut on him and his house by .thqse of Carrion, being matters foreign to 
Aistory, may be passed over in silence. He had soon other employment 
than giving marriage feasts : Bucar, brother of the defeated Yussef, to 
revenge that humiliating check, raised an army not to be computed for 
number, in .which twenty-nine kings terved as generals ; and with this 
mighty host landed in Spain, dnd made direct for Valencia. But he 
of the fleecy beard, was not dismayed : he wished that, instead of only 
twenty-nine kings, Bucar had brought all Pagandom ; ifor he thought 
that, with the mercy of God,. he could conquer them all. So " the Cid 
«et his army in array. The van he gave to Avar Fanez Minaya, and 
to Pero Bermudez, who bore his banner ; and he gave them 500 horse- 
men and 1500 men on foot. In the right wing, was that honorable one 
"with the shaven crown, don Hieronymo the bishop, with the like num- 
ber both of horse and foot; and in the left, Martin Antolinez of Burgos, 
and Alvar Salvadores, with as many more. The Cid came in the l«ar 
with 1000 honsemen, all in coats of mail, and 2,500 men on foot" The 
bishop, who " had left his own country through the desire he had to 
kill some Moors and do honor to his order," msisted on being " the 
foremost in the business." So the affray commenced : " the oishop 
don Hieron3rmo,.he pricked forward ; two Moors he slew with the two 
first thrusts of his lance ; the hafl broke, and he laid on- his sword. 
God ! how well the bishop fought ! two he slew with the' lance, and 
five with the sword." This was only the beginning; for, throughout 
the contest, equal prodigies were constantly performed' At length the 
Mobrs fled, as usual ; the Cid pursued kin^ Bucar, *' and made at him 
to strike him wnth his sword : and the Moorish tune knew him when he 
saw him coming. *Tum this way, Bucar,' cried the Campeador,' ' you 
who c(Hne from behind sea to see the Cid with the long beard ! We 
most greet each other and cut out a friendship !' ' God confound such 
firiendship!' cried king Bucar,. and turned his bridle, and began to fly 
towards the sea, and the Cid after him, having great desire to reach 
him. Bat king Bucar had a good horse and a fresh, and the Cid went 
spurring Bavieca, who had had hard work that day, and he came near 
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hit bark; and when they were nich onto the thi|M, and (he Cid aaw 
he could not reach hhn, he darted hn sword at hira, and atnick him 
between the riioulden: and king Bocar» being badly wounded, lode 
into the tea, and got to a boat, and the Cid alighted and picked up hie 
■word. And his people came up, hewing down the Moon before thc^, 
and the Moors in their fear of death ran into the sea, so that twice as 
many died in the water as in the battle ; nevertheless, so many wrere 
they that were slain in the battle, that they were thought to be 17,000 
persons and upward. And soinany were they, who were taken pris- 
oners, that it was a wonder; and of the twenty and nine kinga "who 
came with Bucar, seventeen were slain." 

This was the last battle which the .Cid fought with his old enemiea 
during life : but his corpse was present at one which exceeded all his 
former victories.* Hearing that kins Bucar was coming with a new 
army too numerous to be counted, witn thir^-six kinas as generala; and 
being moreover informed in a vision by St. Peter that he should die 
before they arrived, he left his instructions with his confidential friendaL 
He ordered diem to scent and embalm his body after death, to cany 
htm in complete armor with sword in hand, to nsten him oa the back 
of his noble steed Bavieca, to open the gates of the city, and advance 
in battle array against the Moors, as in former times; and when the 
victory was theirs, as he assured them it would be, to convey him to the 
churco of San Pedro de CardeSa, which he had chosen as for his ]ilaoe 
of sepulchre. The following day, May 29. 1099, inlhe 73d year ofhk 
age, " this noble baron yielded up his soul, which was pure and widi- 
out spot, to God.'* Three days after his death, the Moors eame.np to 
the city. While t^e inhabitants contented themselves with defonmng 
the place from the ramparts during twelve days. Before morning of the 
thirteendi, the Christian army issued from the gates, the Cid appearing 
armed and on horseback as if alive, and there was a terrible carnage 
amon^ the Moors, who soon fled in ever3r direcdon. The corpse, how- 
ever, was not mu^ present on this occasion : it was conveyed towarda 
Castile while the destruction of the misbelievers was efllected. Of that 
destruction, the chief instrument was believed to be that great apostle 
Sir Santiago, whom the victims thought they perceived in the van of 
the faithfiu. After the battle, the deceased baron's followers returned 
not to the city, for they well knew that they should be unable to de- 
fend it, bqt to Castile, each to his own home. The Moors in the sulv 
urbs again took possession of Valencia, which continued theirs until it 
was won by king don Jayme of Aragon, surnamed £1 Conquistador. 

* He also foiight after death. — '* Moreover when the Miramamolin brought 
over firom Aflrica against don Alfonso VIII., the mightiest power of the mis- 
helievers that bad ever been brought against Spain since tbe destruction of 
the kings of the Gotlis, the Cid CampeadOr remembered bis eonntry in that 

?reat danger. For tbe night before the battle was fought at the Navas de . 
'olosa, in tbe dead of the night, a mighty sound was beard in the whole 
eity of Leon, as if it were the tramp of a great army passing through. And 
it passed on to the royal monastery of San Isidro, and there was a great 
smashing at the gate thereof, and they cialled to a priest who was keeping 
vigils in the church, and told him, that the captains of the armv whom he 
heard were the Cid Buy Diaz and count Fern an Gonsalez, and that they 
came there to call up king don Fernando the Great, who lay buried in that 
church, that he might go with them to 'deliver Spain ; and on the morrow 
that great battle of the Navas de Tolosa was fought, wherein 60,000 txt the 
■risbelievem were slain ; which was one of the greatest and nobtost battlea 
ever won over the Moors.**^C!livii<el0 ^ the Cfid, p. 353. 
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How th« corpse of the Cid was not buried, but clotbed in noble ap- 
parel, and placed upright in an ivory chair bv the aide of the high altar 
of San Pedro de Caklena ; — ^how it remained in that position alwve ten 
years* the flesh continuing fair and sound all that time, when it was 
buried in a vault at the foot of the altar ; — how, before it was thus in- 
terred, a graceless Jew, intending to pull the dead hero's beard, 
stretched out his hand for that purpose ; and how the right hand of die 
corpse miraculously drew the sword Tizona half-way from the scab- 
barii, to the dread of the profane Israelite, who was thereby converted 
to the true fiuth ; with many other wondeiiul things, — ^which, as they 
relate not to history, must not be noticed. here; — may be found in the 
Chronicle of the Cid, and in the popular halliuls concerning him. 

Such are the chief events-^usuauy received as historic, and, in fitcr, 
mostly incorporated in the modem histories of Spain — ^recorded of this 
famous personage. The degree of credit to which they are entitled 
might safely be left to the reader's judgment ; the impoesinility of some, 
the improbability of moat, and the air of romance thrown over ^e rest, 
must be sufficient to insure the rejection of all, in a mind unbiassed by 
prepossessions. How such events should ever have been received 
otherwise than as creations of the prolific muse of chivalry and romance, 
is, to us at least, matter of the deepest astonishment : but we will not 
base their reiection merely on their general improbability; we will 
proceed to adduce other and no less reasonable grounds for the same 
purpose. 

Lven if the events recorded of the Cid were not anywhere-^as diey 
everywhere are — at Variance with reason and probability, the historian 
wouu} object to the authority on which they rest We nave — 

1. iThe Cronica de £spaSa, the greater part of which is supposed to 
Jl^ave been written by Aionso el Sal»o, but not the last part, in which 
the adventures of the Cid are contained. Valladolid, 1604.* 

2. Chronica de) Famoso Cavallero Cid Ruy Diaz el Campeador. 
Burgos, 593. 

3. Poema del Cid (in Sanchez's collection). 

4. Romances del Cid, by Escobar. Seville, 1633. 

5. La Castilla y el mas Famoso Castellano ; edited by Risco, Madrid, 
1792, with some others, which, as they are confessedly apocryphal, 
need not be noticed. 

"The first of these works," says Risco,t one of die stoutest defend- 
ants of the existence and actions of the Cid, " whoever was the author, 
is a prodwoos collection of fiibulous adventures, of popular songs and 
tales." Besides, its age-^-it is not older than the fourteenth centuiy — 
must render it useless as authority for the actions of one reputed to 
have lived in the eleventh. The second, which was pubUshM by the 
abbot of San Pedro de Cardena, don Juan de Veloraao, is, doubtless, 
taken from the first, and therefore liable to the same objections: both, 
says Risco, ** are justly held in no repute."! The third, which is to be 
found in Sanchez (Colleccion de Poesias Castellanos anteriores al Siglo 

* There are other editions of these works, but we notice such only as we 
have consulted. 

t " La primera, sea qaten Aiera su verdadero autor, es una prodi- 

giosa colleccion de fabulosas aventuras, y de cantares y consejas populares.*' 
—La Castilla, i^ p. 60. 

t '* La segunda es posterior h la general, y de esta se sacaron los capitttlos 
relativoa al Cid.'*— "-una y otra justamQnte reprobadas."— /^ Castilla, Ac. 

Y2 
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XV. torn. i.)t ii certainly not older than the thirteenth, though attemots 
have been made to prove it much older : the anniment adduced hf ui« 
•apporten of tfaia opinion, that the language of me poem proves it to be 
of more ancient date, can weif^ nothing, when we find names, full as 
critic^, den3ring the inference, and contending that, at the very earliest, 
it cannot be asngned to a period prior to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. The Romances dd Cid, in their present form, are 
acknowledged to be of the fifteenth century ; nor do we know whether 
the lancuaffe has been modernized. ** Many of them,*' says an excel- 
lent judge,* ** are evidently little older than Uie volumes in which they 
are contained ; very few, of them appear to me to bear any marks of 
antiquity, and the greater part are utteriv worthless." Tlie best of 
these works is that which is least known In this country, — ^which has 
escaped the diligence of Dr. Southey; and on which the advocates fi>r 
the existence and actions of the Cid place the most reliance. The MS. 
which was fi>und by Risco in the city of Leon, and published by him 
under the above quaint title, is said W the editor to be of great an- 
tiquitv« — almost as old as the days of the Cid ; — ^but as it is not to be 
Ibuna in any library in Spain,t we have only his judgment to guide us, 
— a guide which appears to be any thing but unerring. Until that MS. 
is produced, and suomitted to the rigorous examination of literary an- 
tkiuaries ; if its date be no older than the thirteenth century — and we 
have no presumpttion that it is even so old ; if it do not approach much 
nearer to the period of the Cid than either the poem or me chronicles, 
it cannot, in any sense of the word, be roceived as authority. All that 
need be observed here concerning it is, that in some points it diflfers 
fipom the odier authorities previously named ; but in none does that 
difiEerence add to the probamlity of its ffenuineness, or appear likely to 
remove the scepticism of such as doubt of the existence and actions 
of this fiur-fiuned Castilian chief 

By no writer, prior to the thirteenth century, is Rodrigo de Bivar so 
much as named ; and the slight mention made of him even in those of 
that period, are poor foundations for the amazing superstructure of 
fiible which has been raised upon it Let us hear all that the ancient 
chronicles, &c. say of this reputed baron and hero : — 

1. "JExh. 1137. (A. D. 1099.) obiit Rodericus Campidoctor."~CAron. 
BurgenaCf p. 909^ which ends a. d. 1212. 

2. ««.£ra 1084. (a. d. 1046.) Rodericus Comes." « iEra 1137. (a. d. 1099.) 
Rodericus Campidoctor.*' — Antudea Compottt which end in 1248. 

a " Priso Mio Cit Valencia, »ra 1132.)" (a. d. 1094.) " Morio Mio 
Cid el Campiador en Valencia, era 1137." (a. d. 1099.) — Arudea Tdeda- 
nos, i. p. 38D., which come down to 1219i but seem to have been writ- 
ten at a subsequent period. 

4. "Erat autem cum rege Sando miles strenuus, dictus Rodericus 
Didaci Campiator. Hie regem devictum animans persuasit, ut quoad 
posset fiifiientem exerdtum revocaret, et in aurora Legionensibus et 
Gallecis improvidis adveniret" — Roderiau Tcletamua, lio. vi. cap. 16., 
who ended m 1243. 

''Verum Rodericus Didad Campiator, sselo Domini interfecti eum 
(the assasttn of Sancho before Zamora), sine mora, et fere in ipsa urbis 
janua interiedt, sed velodtatem Bellidii non potuit prsvenire." — Thid. 
cap. 19. 

*■ Beath^y's Preftice to the Chronicle of the Cid. 

t The reader may see some curioQs remarks on this MS. in Masdeu, His- 
toria Critics, torn. zx. 
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" Sed cum nemo vellet ab eo recipere jnramentum (that he, Alfomo, 
had in no degree been oonoerned in Sancho's death), ad recipiendum 
se obtulit aolus Rodericus Didaci Campiator. Unde et poatea, licet 
strenuus, non fait in ejus oculis gratioaus." — Ibid. cap. 21. 

**In diebtu ejuB (Alfonso) Rodericus.Didaci Compiator, qui ex causa 
quam diximus, non erat in ejus oculis ^tioeus, conferta manu consan- 
giiineorom et militum aliorum, proposuit per se Arabes infestare. Cum- 
que versus frontariam Aragonie pervenisset, congressus eum rege Petro 
AragonisB obtinuit contra eum, et etiam vivum cepit sed continuo man- 
umisit £t inde procedens, pervenit Valentiam, et obsediL Cumque 
ad saccursum Valentiffi Bucnar rex Arabum cum exercitu advenisset, 
initio certamine obtinuit Rodericus, et Buchar fugit vix vitie relictus, 
cesa tamen ex suis multitudine infihita. Et incontinent! civitas se red- 
didit Rodeiico, et eam habuit quoad vixit," &c. liid. cap. 29. 

5. Lucas Tudensis, who finished his history in 1296, with even 
greater brevity alludes to the advice of the Cid on Sancho's defeat, and 
to his conduct after that prince's assassination before Zamora. 

Such is all that is to be found in the ancient chroniclers prior to 
Alonso el Sabio, and even that is mostly contradicted by authentic his- 
tory. No Pedro king of Aragon was overcome by any Castilian gene- 
ral of those times ; and Valencia was never in possession of the Chris- 
tians until the reign of don Jayme el Conquistsulor. Equally opposed 
to true histdiy is most of what is to be found in the Chronicles of the 
Cid, which so confounds events and times, as to be utterly worthless 
as a guide. That personage undertook no expedition into Andalusia ; 
there was never any Almudafar king of Granada, nor Almuctamir of 
Seville. Again, don Garcia of Galicia was not imprisoned by Sancho 
of Castile, but by Alfonso of Leon. Even the genealogy, education, and 
marriage of the Cid can be proved to be as fabulous. Who was Layn 
Calvi, nis fifth ancestor? According to Sampiro bishop of Astorga, a 
contemporary, Feman G<Hisalez was count of Castile in 932, and in 
912 was kiy>wn as the son of Gonsalo : how, then, as Risco's pretended 
history assures us, and as appears even from the Chronicle, could Nunc 
Rasuera, the father of Gonsalo, and the grandfather of Feman Gonsalez, 
be proclaimed judge in 924? Again, Risco's history — and the circum- 
stance is confirmed by the Chronicle — makes the Ca6 to have been ed- 
ucated at the court of don Sancho : now, if the Cid was born in 1026, 
he must have been near forty years of age when that prince, who 
reigned only seven years,^— from 1065 lo 1072, — ascended the tfirone. 
Risco's pretended authority marries this personage to one Eximena, 
dai^hter of count Didacus of Oviedo, ana niece of Alfonso. Would 
die king, who hated him, says don Lucas, have given him a niece? In 
another account, his wife is said to have been the daughter of one 
Diego de Asturias. Equally contradictory is the date of this union, 
which is placed in the reigns of Fernando, Sancho, and Alfonso. In 
short, there is litde but contradiction in all that is related of this far- 
&med hero, — ^little that is not opposed to authentic history. 

If Rodrigo of Bivar performed such wonderful feats, if'^his existence 
attracted any notice, would contemporary writers, the monk of SUos, 
and Pelayo of Oviedo, of whom neither can be charged with a barren 
brevi^, conceal his very name? This consideration alone is fatal to his 
histonc fame, — -perhaps even to hiB existence. Of that existence we 
have no proof: it is not mentioned prior to the thirteenth century; and 
there is reason to believe that it was derived from the popular oallads 
of the times. Yet we would not positively deny the existence, how- 
ever we may despise the fabulous deeids, of Rodrigo : there may have 
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appeared in Castile some petty chief who obtained considerable local 
celebvity by his inroads amonff the Mohammedans ; and who, therefore, 
like tii subjects of our own ballads, may have been long commemo- 
rated in song. The most probable hypotnesis, however, is, that there 
were several warriors of the name, and that the deeds of all, multipUed 
AQd exaggerated even in this case, have been ascribed to one only. 

But if the Chronicle of the Cid, and the other accounts of his life 
and actions, must thus be rejected as historic authorities, they will 
always be esteemed as containing faithful representations of popular 
opinions and manners,— a sulyect of interest to every reflecting mind. 
Hence the Chnonicle of llie Cid, the Life and Death of King Arthur, 
Amadis de Gaul, and other works of the kind, ought never to fall into 
oblivion : he who first rescued them from the dust of Ubraries con- 
ferred a real obligation an the reading public. To the learned and 
eloquent translator or editor of these ttuee works is the public of £ng- 
Jaqu equally indebted; 
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ALFONSO'S PUNISHMENT. 

The fblloiwing curious account of Alfonso's punishment for his 
alleged blasphemy has never been noticed by any writer in this ooon- 
try. It is a translation of an' extract made by Ortiz (Compendio Chro- 
no1o«ca de la Historia de Espafia, tom. iv. p. 184. Madrid, 1797), from 
a MS. in the Royal Ijbrary of Madrid : — 

HOn Saturday, April 2. sra 1332 (a. d. 1294), king don Alfonso hav- 
ing heard mass at the hour of tierce in the oity of Seville, entered into 
his chamber, as he had long been wont, to pray before an image of St 
Mary ; and while he was praying, a sudden shining Ijight filled the 
room, like unto the light of fire ; and in this light appeared an angePs 
foce, exceedingly beautiful. And when the king saw it, he was much 
afraid, and he said, ' I conjure thee, in the name of oar Lord Jesus 
Christ, to tell me what thou art, — whether thOu art a good or evil 
spirit!' And die angel answered 'Fear not^ a messenger am I unto 
thee, as thou wilt soon perceive. Well, thou knowest how, on such a 
day, being at table in this city, thou didst blaspheme, and say, that if 
thou hadst been with God the Father when he made the world and all 
things in it, thou couldst haye mended many of them ; and that many 
others would have been done which were not done. And God the 
Father was much offended with thy saying (supposing it possible for 
Him to be offended), and he was very wroth with thee ; wherefore the 
Highest gave sentei^ce against thee, to the effect that, ^ince thou didst 
despise Him who made thee and gave thee honor among men, so 
shouldst thou be despised by thine own ofispring, and shoufdst be de- 
graded from thine high estaite, and in lowliness end thy days ! Which 
sentence was revealed to an Augustine friar, while in his cell at Molina 
studjring a sermon that he was to preach the following day. This friar 
told it in confession to his superior, and the superior to the infante don 
Manflel, who loves thee like his own soul. And in a week don Manuel 
came to this city of Seville, and said to thee, "Tell me, I pray thee, 
whether thou didst ever speak so and so ?" and thou repliedst, " t^f j 
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thou didst speak thus, and wouldst speak to again." Whetdbre 
don Manuel was sore grieyed, and exhorted thee to amend, and ask 
paidon of Gqd ; yet thoti heardest him not. And ibr that thoa mayest 
know how all power is from God the Father, and not irom any otne^ 
ti)e sentence is perfected and fulfilled. And moreover, in as much as 
thou hast cursed don Sancho thy son, because of the dishonor and re- 
bellion and despite which he hath done thee, know thou Ibr a surety 
that the Highest hath heard thy curse;— that all who spring flora him 
shall sink lower and lower, with all their lordship, in such wise that 
aome of them may wish the earth to open and sinndlow them up : and 
this shall last until the fourth generation fiom don Sancho tny son, 
when thy male heirs shall fiul, and nme shall remain to inhent this 
lordship; and the people shall be in grief and trouble, not knowinc 
what counsel to follow. And all this dole shall be for thy sins and 
others, especially for the sin which thy son And those of the realm have 
committed in rising against thee. But the Hiahest shall send them sal- 
vation from the £ut,~Hi right noble king, and a good and a perfect one, 
and one endued with justice, and with all the great and noble things 
becomina a king. And he shall be fi&therly to the people, in such wise 
that the living, and Uiose even whose bones lie in the grave, riiall 
bless God for his coming and for his goodness.* And he shall be aided 
by the High God, as he shall well merit ; so his people shall fomt their 
l^t suflerinsB, how great ones soever may befoll them before that 
joyful day. Moreover, know thou for a surety, that by reason of thy 
continual prayers to the Glorious Mother of God, from seventeen yean 
of age until now, she hath (Stained from the Highest, that in mirty 
days hence thy soul depart fh>m the world and enter purgatory, which 
is good hope ; and in time, when the Highest shall see fit, it shall enter 
into glory everlasting!' 

"And these words being said, the angel vanished ; and the king was 
•long afraid. Then he arose quickly, and opened the door of his cabi- 
net, and he found in the room his four chaplains, who never forsook 
him ; and he had great comfort with them in his sufibrings, and in 
reckoning his hours with them: and he made them brina ink and 

Eaper, and he made them writer down all which the angel had told 
im. And during the thirty days he confessed and communicated 
every third day ; and except on Mondays, during the whole thirty days, 
he ate only three mouthfuls of bread in the week, and drank water 
(mly, and that no more than once a day. And he ccmfirmed his last 
testament, and promoted his servants. And at the end of thirty days, 
his soul departed according to the angel's warning, which he knew 
through the intercession of Our Lady the Virgin St. Mary." 

Ortiz thinks it necessary to enter into a formal and lengthened refu- 
tation of the angel's visit, and to prove, fiom the style, the anachronisms, 
and other circumstances, that it must be a forgery. What must be the 
mental state of the society where such a refutation is required ? , 

Don Rodriao Sanchez ae Arevalo, bishop of Valencia (m his Historia 
Hispana, lib. iv. cap. 5.), was the first to publish the apparition, but with 
many varying circumstances. He saj^i that the angel appeared in a 
dream to one Pedro Martinez of Pamplieaa, of the household of the in- 
fonte don Manuel ; and that, by order of the celestial messenger, Pedro 



* This is probably intended fbr Fernando of Ariigon, husband of Isabel ; 
but the Ibur generations are not very explicable. Ortiz will have it to 
mean Earique the BasUjrd, brother and soocessor of PsdrOthe Cruel, 
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waited on the king at Bofgoi, who ridiculed the whole matter. Some 
days having pamed, AlibkMo went to Segovia, where he was tioubled 
bv another visit ftom a holy hermit, wlw exhorted him to repentance. 
nChe king having caused thto messenger to be kicked out of the palace, 
there arose ^ furrouB storm, attended with thunder and Iwhtning^, which 
the night season rendered still more awful ; the liquid element fell into 
the royal apartment, and consumed the oueen's wardrobe. The teni- 
fied kms immediately sent in search pf the l)ienQity begged pardon of 
God, ana confessed hit unpiety. 



END OF TEDB 8KC0ND TOLVllB. 
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JUST PUBZJ[SRED BT OABEY AHD UBA. 



PRIVATE MEMOIRS of NAPOI^ON BONAPARTE, fion 
the French of M. Faitvblet db Bourribniie, Private Secre- 
tary to the Emperor. Second American Edition, with great 
additions ; complete in one volume. 

•« This EBelish tranilation, which has been veiy finthfally rendered, is 
Biill more valuable than the ooriginal work, as upon all points where any 
obliquity from other published recitals occurs, the. translator has spven sev- 
eral accounts, and thus, in the form of notes, we are presented with the 
statements obtained from Napoleon's own dictation at £lt Helena, fiopn the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of General Rapp, of Constant, fiom the 
writings of the Marquis of Londonderry, &c.*' — U. Set* Jour. 

**The peculiar advantages of position in regard to his present snlgect, 
solely enjoyed by M. de Boumenne, his liienry accomplishments and 
moral qualifications, have already obtained for these memours the first nnk 
in contemporary and authentic history. In France, where they had been 
for years expected with anxiety, and where, since the revolution, no work 
connected with that period or its consequent events has created so great a 
sensation, the volumes of Bourrienne have, fh>m the first, been accepted 
as the only trustworthy exhibition of the private life and political prin<aples 
of Napoleon. 

«* We know from the best political authority now living m En|land, that 
the writer's accounts are perfectly corroborated bv &chLr-^LiU Qax. 

*'The only authentic Life of Napoleon extant*^' — Courier. 

'This splendid publication that literally leaves nothing to be desired^iUhti 

''These vblumes may be read with all the interest of a n>mance."-Coifnsr. 

" No person who is desirous rightly to appreciate the character of Bona* 
parte, will neglect the perusal of this work ; whoever wishes to know, not 
merely the General or the Emperor, but what the man really was, will 
find him well pictured here." — Times. 

** The oompletest personal recollections of Napoleon that have appeared." 
— ^Afom. PotL 

** As a part of the history of the most extreordinaiy man, and the most 
eztraopdinarv times ihat ever invited elucidation, these memoin must con- 
tinue to the latest ages to be records of invaluable interest" — IdL Ota. 

NARRATIVE op a VOYAGE to thb PACIFIC and MJH- 
RING'S STRAIT, to cooperate with the Polar Expeditioni : 
perf(»*med in His Majesty's ship Blossom, under the command of 
Capt F. W. Bbbchey, R. N. in the years 1825, 26, 27, f^ 8vo. 

<* The most interesting of the whole series of expeditions to the North 
Pole." — Quarterly Review. 

"This expedition Will be for ever memorable as one which has added 
immensely to our knowledge of this earth tbAt we inhabit."-^BIacXwootr« 
Magaane. 

" Captain Beechey's work is a lasting monument of his ovm abilities, 
and an honor to his country. — Lit. Groe. 

A GENERAL VIEW or thb PROGRESS of ETIflCAL 
PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth centuries. By Sir James Mackintqisk, M. P. In 8vo. 

"This, in our humble opinion, is the best offipring of the pen of an au- 
thor who in philosophical spirit, knowledge and reflection, richness of 
moral sentiment, and elegance of style, has altogether no superior — ^per* 
haps no equal — amoiw his contemporaries. Some time ago we made co> 
pious extracts from mis beautiful work. We could not recommend tfaie 
whole loo eafnestly."-^i>fiiftona2 Gazette. 
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Tm ALHAMBRA-/a Series of Tales and Sketches of the Moors 
and Spaniards. By the Author of the Sketch-Book. In 2 vols. 

^ W« have read a part of Washington Irving's new Sketek Booifc, the scene of 
which is Spain, the most romantic of European connlries, and tliie bert known 
by ttte gifted author. His style haa lost nothinc of its peculiar charm,— his de- 
scriptions are as graphic as usual, and enlivened with racy anecdotes and happy 
reflection. We shall probably soon fiirnish'a specimen of this work, firOm the' 
whole of wliich We expect gratification.**— JVat Oaxetu, 

Tm BRAVO. By the author of the ^Spy," ••Pikt," •*Red 
Rover," &c. In 2 vola 12Q)a 

** Let us honestly; avow in conclusion, that in addition to die chann of an 
interesting fiction to be fiHind in these pages, there is more mefital power 
in theoit more matter that sets people thinking, more of that quality that 
is accelerating .the onward movement of the worlds than in ail the Scotch 
novels that have so dMervedly w<m our admiration.'^ — New MovMy Mag, 

** This new novel Irom the pen of our countryman, Coop^r^ will wm new 
laurels for him. It is fuU of dramatic interest — ** hair^ireadth escapes'* — 
animated and bustling scenes on the canals, in the nrisqns, on the Rialto, 
in the AdriaMic, and in the streets of Venice." — N. i. Courier ^ Enquirer. 
J ** Of the whole work, we may ooofidently say thai it is veiy aUo— a per- 
formance q{ genius and power." — N(U. Gazette. 

** The Bravo will, we think, tend much to exalt and extend the fame of 
itB author. We have hurried through its pages with an avidity which RBust 
find its apology in the interesting character of the incidents and the \ety 
vivid ami graphic style in which they are described.*' 

By the same author. 
The HEIDENMAUER, or Pagan Camp. In 2 vok. (In pre6&) 

SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly Kshing ; hy Sm H. Davy. 

** We are sarpribed, in meeting with an American reprint of this deliflitflil 
volume, that a work so universally popular bAs not be^i^ before repuMisfiad ia 
this couBtoy.*'— A*, r. Jimerica*. 

" One of the <nost delightful labors of leisure ever seea ; not a few of the 
most beautiful phenomena of nature are here lucidly explained.**^C7«iit. JUSy 

Tm NATURAL fflSTORY of SELBORNE. By the late 
Rev. Gilbert Whttb, A. M., Fellow of the Oriel College, 
Oxford, with additions, hy Sir William Jardine, Bart F. R. S. 
E. F. L S. M. W. S., author of " Illustrations of Ornithology," 

" * White's History of aelbome,* the most Aiscinating piece of rural writing 
and sound English liiilosophy that has ever issued ftom the pt&nJ^—jttAek^um^ 

The mechanism of the HEAVENS, hy Mrs. SoMBRViLLfe. 

In 18mo. 

" We possess already innumerable discourses on Astronomy, in which the 
wonders of the heaven* and their laws are treated of; but we ean say most 
conscientiously that we are acquainted with none— not even La Place's own 
beautiful expate in his System d» .Mnute,— iq which all that is essentially inter- 
esting in the motions and laws of the celestial bodies, or which is capable of 
popalar enunciation, is so admirably, so grapbically, or we may add, so nn- 
aflfectedly and simply placed before us. * * * Is it aridng too much of Mrs. 
Somerville to express a hope that she will allow this beautiful preliminary 
Dissertation to be printed separately, fbr the delight and instruction of thou- 
sands of readers, young and old, who cannotunderstand, or are too indolent 
to apply themselves to the more elaborate parts of the work? If she will do 
this, we hereby promise to exert our best endeavors to make Its merits known.** 
^JUttfrory Oetette. 



FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 



IN PREPARATION. 

The family CABINET ATLAS, coNerrRuciKD was ah ori- 
ginal PLAN : Being a Companion to the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet CyclopiBdia,\F^mily Library, Cabinet Library, &c 

This Atlas comprises, in a Yolume of the Family Library siM, nearly 100 Maps 
and Tabids, wbich.prescDt equal to Pifty Thtnuand JVasMt qf Phetg; a body 
of information tluroe times aa extensive as that supplied by the generality of 
Qaiarto JttUues. 

Opinions of the Public Joumah. 

" This beautiful and most useful little vplume/* says tire Literary Gazette, 
** is a perfect picture of elegance, containing a vast sum of geographical infor> 
mation. A more instructive little present, or a gift better cateniated to be long 
preserved and often referred to, could not be offered to flivored youth ofeither 
sex. Its cheapnesa, we must add; is another recommendation ; for, although 
this elegant -publication contains 100 beautiful engravings, it is issued at a price 
that can be no obstacle to its being procured by every parent and friend to youth.'* 

** This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen, and is 
made to suit the pojpular libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. Murray are now 
sending into every family in the empire." — Monthip Review, 

" Its very ingenious method of arrangement secures to the geographical stu- 
dent the information for which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to wiU'ks 
af the largest dimensions."— jfftAftuniw. 

" Thie miniature and beautiful Atlas is Jikely to sopersede, for general pnr- 
poees, maps of a more expensive and elaborate character. It appears to us to 
answer theik>uble purpose of exercising the attention, while it imprinta ail that 
Is Important in Geography on the memory."— ^Ua«. 

" The workmanship is among the best of the kind We Jiave ever witnessed.'*— 
Sxttniiur. 

" It contains all tb» information to be derived from the most expensive and 
unwi^dy Atlas.**— ForJk Oourant. 

" An excellent little work, engraved with a clearness and correctness which 
is quite surprising : when -complete, travellers will have a system of Geography 
and a complete Atlas, which they may carry in their pockeV— Spectator. 

** This is the most perfect gem of an Atlas which has ever been published." — 
BrieiolJeurnal. 

** It corresponds in size with those popular publications to which it will (farm 
so useful an addition— namely, * The Family Literary,' ' The Classical Library,' 
and * Cabinet Cyclopedia/ " — Court Journal. 

" Nothing could be devised better calculated to impress upon the mind a know- 
ledge of the general principles of Geography, tbigi the plan of this publicatiqu." 
-^ The Warder. 

'• It will be a crying shame in this age of intellect, if this able and beautiflil 
work be not extensively patronized ; but we cannot doubt the success which wc 
feel assured its intrinsic merits must secure to iW-^InteUigencer. 

"It is scarcely in the nature of things, that a work of so much public service 
skonld fall in mee^ng with that extensive patronage V(fbich can alone remune- 
rate the projectors."— L«ciit InUlUgeneer. 

" The plate»are beautifully executed ; and tRe geographical student may ob- 
tain in this little work, such is the ei^cellenee of its arrangement, as much in- 
formation aitf he could gain by wading through several books of t%x greater 
bulk.**— )F««lc/y DiepaUk. 

** We have seldom seen a work so perfect in its arrangement, and so elegant 
io its execotion.**- ybrik CdurafU. 

** For the aecuraoy of its delineation, and the extent of the information which 
it eoaveys. It stands without a rival in English topography ."-T>JiVe0m«»'«J^m. 

** The plan of this useful and elegant work may, indeed, be called original. 
The style and execution of the Maps are of the first Character."— H^0a/aMr'«£M- 
Ur mnd PIfmemtk Gautte. 

** This work is one of the moet usefiil ptibUeations which has yet issued from 
' the preas ; it will be an unique ttnd brilliant accession tp the library, and a very 
I useful work to the student in Geography."— ■A«a<<>iV.Afere«ry Sj; Orford €fatette. 

** It* qualifications will render it one of the most popular, highly interesting, 
and usefu^ publications of the d^y.^^-^Liwerpeoi Courier. 
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NOTES ON ITALY, daring the yoais 1829-dO. By REMBBArarr 

Pbale. In 1 vol dvo. 

*'Ttaii artift will gratify all reasonable expectation ; lie is neither ostenta- 
tioui, nor do^atical, nor too minute ; be is not a partisan nor a carper ; he ad- 
mires withoat servility, he criticises without malevolence ; his frankness and 
good humor nve an agreeable color and effect to all his decisions, and the object 
of them ; his book leaves a useful general idea of the names, works^and deserts, 
of the great masters ; it is an instructive and entertaining index."— JVkt. Oaz. 

** Wa have made a copious extract in preceding columns firom this interesting 
work of our countryman, Rembrandt Peale, recently published. It has received 
high commendation from respectable sources, which is Justified by the portions 
we have seen extracted." — CoMtaereial Mowtiser. 

** Mr. Peale must be allowed the bredit of candor and entire freedom from aflbe- 
tation in the judgments he has passed. At the same time, we should not omit to 
notice the variety, extent, and minuteness of his examinations. No church, 
gallery, or collection, was passed by, and most of the individual pictures are 
separately and carefUUy noticed."— jfnt. Qiuirtsr/y Re9i0tQ. 

MEMOIRS or thb LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH, with 
some account of the Period m which he lived. By Mrs. A. T. 
Thomson. With a portrait 

^* Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs. Thomson's hands, is a mine of in- 
terest ; from the first page to the last the attention is roused and sustained, and 
while we approve the manner, we still more apfdaud the spirit in which it is 
executed.'*— Ziterary OaieUe.- 

" In aH respects a most appropriate volume for the Cabinet Library. We 
shall take an opportunity in another notice, to give some^f the many interest- 
ing passages in the v61ume that ofBsr themselves fi>r quotation." — ^. If. Jimer. 

** The book is unquestionably the best Life of Ralegh that has ever been 
written."— jf/frMm. 

" This is a piece of biography whieh eomlnnes the fascinations of romance 
W4th the deeper interest that attaches to historical narrative."— AsvtA. PutrioL 



ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITION^ 

Oy THB TOLLOWDfa WOUUL 



WORKS OF JOANNA BAILLIE. Complete in 1 volume 8m 
(In the press.) ~ 

WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. In 2 vola 8vo.; with a por- 
trait 

WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 2 volumes 8va, with 
a portrait (In the press.) 

SELECT SPEECHES of thb Rt. Hon. GEORGE CAN- 
NING. Edited by Robert Waubh, Esq. With a Bio^ra^ical 
and Critical Introduction, by the Editor. 1 vol 8vo. (In press.) 

SELECT SPEECHES of thb At. Hon. WILLIAAI HUS- 
KISSQN, AND OF thb Rt. Hon. WILLIAM WINDHAM. 
Edited by Robert Walsh, Esq. With a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, by the Editor. In 1 vol. 8va (In press.) 



TBB FSOP]UI'S XJBRAA7. 

" The editors and publishers should receive the thanks of the present 
generation, and. the gratitude of posterity, for being the first to prepa/e in 
this lanffuace what deserves to be entitled not the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
AAfERlCANA, but the people's ub&ary/* — N, Y. Courier and Enquirer. 



Just Published^ by Carey 4f Lea, 

And sold in Philadelphia by E. L. Carey 4r A. Hart; in New-York by 
G. dr C.i^ H. CarvUl ; in Boston by Carter ^ Hendee ; in Bialtiraore by £. 
J. CoaU, ^ W. ^ J. Need; in Washington by Thompson ^ Homans; in 
Richmond by J.H. Nash; in Savannah by W.T. Wmiams; m Charleston 
by W. H. Berrett ; In New-Orleans hy W. SfKean ; in Mobile by Odiome 
4" Smith ; ahd by the principal booksellers throughout the Union. 

VOLUME 9, 
OONTAIVINa- ABOUT 1,500 aruoixs, 

(To be continued at intervals cf three months,) 

OF THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA : 

A 

POPULAR DICTIONARY 

OF 

ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, ANE| POLITICS, 

■KOOaHir SOWIf TO TBCPRBSEMT TUU, AHO INCLUDIMe ▲ COPIOUS 
COLtBCTIOIt OP ORICHMAL ARTICLES IM 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 
On the basis of the Seventh Edition of the Oerman 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 



Edited bt FRANCIS LIEBER, 

ASSISTSD bt 

EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH and T. G. BRADFORD, Esaita. 



Hr TWELVE LARGE VOLUMES, OCTAVO, PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
BOUND IN CLOTH, TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF EACH. 

tULCM VOLUME WILL CONTAIN BETWEEN 600 AND 700 FAGES. 



-THE WORLD-RENOWNED CONVERSATIONSLEXICON.**— £«*tef;f A 

ntvieWm 

" To miperaede cumbrous Encyclopedias, and put witbin tbe reach of th» poor- 
est man, a eompleU library^ equal to. about forty or fifty jreodoBized octavos, em- 
bracing every possible subject of interest to the number of 30,000 in all— provided 
he can si»re either from bis earnings or his ejttravaganciea, twtntji eeiUs a week, 
for three years, a library so contrived, as to be equally suited to the teamed and 
the unlearned,— the mechanic— th^ merchant, and the professional man."— JV^. T. 
OonrierandlngMirer. 

** The reputation of this valuable work has augmented with each voluiiie ; and 
if the unanimous opinion of the press, uttered irora all quarters, be true, which 
in tbia instance happens to be tne^ase, ft is indeed one^f the best of publica- 
tions, ft should be in the possession of every intelligeitt man, as it is a library 
ini ita^, comnrising an immense mass of lore upon ahnost every poaaibte aiib- 
ject, and in toe cheapest possible form.'.'— JV*. T. Mirror. 
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ENCYCLOPiBDIA. AMERICANA. 

Mou than half of the yolumes of thii work are now before the piiblic» 
and tiie receorion th^ have met with w the best evidence that the publidh- 
en have fulnlled the promises made at its outset. They have now only to 
pfwnise, for the editors and themselves, that no exertion shall he spared to 
render the remaining volumes equal to those already published, and thus 
sustain the reputatimi it has acquired. The subscri(>tioa is large, and io- 
creaang; and in those quarters where its dreulation is greatest, and where 
it is best known, there is a constantly increasing demand. The pobliaheis 
invite the attisntion of those who may not already have possessed themselves 
of it, or may not have had an opportunity to oecome acquainted with itv 
merits, to toe following account of the original work, upoi^ which it is 
based, and which is termed by the Edinburgh Review — 

ffBB WO&LD-ftDfOWNED UOTZIQ CONVERSATIONS LEZlCQIf. 

It was intended to supply a want occasioned by the character of the 
age, in which the sciences, arts, trades, and the various forins of know- 
ledge and of active life, had. become so much extended and diversified, 
that no individual engaj[ed in business could become well acquainted with 
fUl sul:gects of seneral mterest ; while the wide diffusion of information 
rendeied such Knowledge essential to the character of an accomplished 
man. This want, no existing works were adequate to snp[dy. Boou treat* 
mg of particular branches, such as gazetteers, ^ic. were too confined in 
character; while voluminous Encyclopesdias were too learned, scientific, 
and cumbrous, being usually elaborate treatises, requiring much study or 
previous acquaintance with the subject discussed. The conductors of 
the CoNvxRBATioN LEXICON endeavored to select from every branch of 
knowledge what was necessary to a well-informed mind, and to give poput 
lar views of the more abstruse branches of leamine and science ; tna- 
their readers might not be incommoded, and <!|eprived of pleasure or im- 
provement, l^ ignorance of facts or expressions used in booKs or con versa* 
lion. Such a work must obviously be of great utility to every claas of 
readers. It has been found so much so in Germany, that it is met with 
everywhere,, among the learned, the lawyers, the military, artists, mer 
chante, mechanics, and roen^of all stations. The reader may judge how 
well it is adapted to its object, from the drcumstance, that though it now 
consists of twelve volumes, seven editions, comprising about ons uuk- 
DRED thousand COPIES, havo been printed in' less than fifteen years. It 
has been translated into the Swedish, Danish and Dutch languages, and a 
French translation is now preparing in Paris. 

In the preparati<m of the American ediuon, no expense has been spared 
to secure the aUest assistance, and the editcws have been aided by many 
gentlemen of distinguished ability. 

The American B^nphy, which is very extensive has been famished 
by Mr. Walsh, who has long paid particular attention to that branch of 
ottr Uteratore, and from materials m the collection of which he has been 
engaged for some years. For obvious reasons, the nolioes of distinguished 
Americans will be confined to deceased individuals : the European bM^;n- 
ohy c<»tains notices of all distinguished living characters, as well as 
tlidse of past times. 

The articles on Zoology and the various branches of Natural Sci^nee, 
tnd those on Chemistry and Mineralogy, haVe been mpared expressly for 
this work by gentlemen distinguished m the several departments. 

In relation to the Fine Arts, the work is exceedingly rich. Great atten- 
tion was given to this in the German work, and me Editors have been 
ailxious to render it, by the necessary additions, as perfect as possible. 

Ta gentlemen of the Bar, the work will be peiculiarty valuable, as in 
cases where legal sulyects are treated, [an account is given of Engltih, 
French, German and American Law. 
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" Witnenet from every part of the country eonearred in decteriiw tint tbe 
BncydoiMBdia' Americana was in a fair way to degrade tbe dignity of leaminf, 
and eepecially ttie learning of Encyclopedias, by making it Uo eJUep— that tbe 
maltitudea of all claasee were infatuated with it in saying in lo many worde 
Arom the jiighest to tbe lowest, ' the more we see of the work the better we like 
it.' "— JV r. Omritr and Inquirtr. 

** The articles in the present volume appear to us to evince the same ability 
and research which gained so <kvorable a reception for the work at its com- 
mencement. The Jtypendix to the volume now before us, containing an account 
pf the Indifin Languofeg t^Jbrnetiea, must prove highly interesting to the reader 
in this country; and it is at once remarkable as a specimen of history and phi- 
lology. The work altogether, we may again be permitted to observe, reflects 
distinguished credit upon tbe. literary and scientiflc character, as well aa tbe 
scholarship of our country.**— GUrlsftra OraHer. 

" Tbe copious information which this work aflbrds on Amnican sulrfects, 
nuiy justifies its title of an American Dictionary; while at the same time the 
extent, variety, and felicitous disposition of its topics, make if the most conve- 
nient and satisfactory Encyclopedia that we have ever seen.'^—JVlitieiia/Jimnie/. 

" If the succeeding volumes shall equal in merit the one before us, we may 
confidently anticipate for the work a reputation and usefulfiess which ought to 
secure for it the most flattering encouragement and patronage.**— JRWsrai 0»tMt$. 

" The variety of topics is of course vast, and they are treated in a manner 
whi<ih is at once so full of information and so intonesting, that the work, instead 
of being merely referred to, might be regularly perused with asinucb pleasttie as 
pmflt.**— Bo/ttinere jhmeriemn. 

** We view it ai a publication worthy of the age and of the country, and can- 
not but believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the publish- 
ers, and well reward them for this contribution to American Lileiatare.**— Be/- 
timare PatrioL 

" It reflects the ipeatest credit on those who have been concerned in its plt>- 
diiction, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the most 
compendious dictioniiry of the arts, sciences, historv, politics, biography, dec. 
which has yet been compiled^ The style of the portion we have read is terse 
and perspicuous; and it is really curioiis how so much scientific and other in- 
formation could have been so satisfkctorily communicated in such brief limits.*^ 
— JV. F. Eoeniftg Post 

" A compendious library, and invaluable book of reference.**-— JV*. T.JtmarUmm. 

** Those who can, by any honest modes of economy, reserve the sum of two 
dollara and fifty cents quarterly, from their fbmily expenses, may pay for this 
work as fast as it is published ; 'and we confidently believe that they will find at 
the end that they never purchase^ so much, general, practical, useful information 
at so cheap a rate.*'— Jonmo/ ofiHueatian. . 

** If the encouragement to tbe publishers should corrcfl)ond with the testimony 
in favor of their enterprise, and the heautifbl and fiiithful style of its execution, 
tbe hazard of the undertaking, J^Id as it was, will be well compensated; and^ 
our libraries will be enriched by the most generally usefW encyclopedic diction- 
ary that has been offered to the readers of the English language. Full enough 
for the general scholar, and plain enough for every capacity, it is for more con- 
venient, in every view and form, than its more expensive and ponderous prede- 
cessora. **—<AneHca» Farmer. 

'* The high reputation of tbe contributors to this work, will not foil to insure 
it a fovoraUe reception, and its own merita will do the rest.**— 4Ufimaa*s Joum. 

** The work will be a valuable possession to every fomily or individual that 
can aflbrd to porebaae it ; and we take pleasure, therefore, in extending the 
knowledge of ita BMriU.*'— AWmoZ JnttUigenetr. 

"llie Bneylopasdia Americana is a prodigiona improvement upon all that has 
gone befbre it ; a thing for our country, as well as the country that have it Urth, 
to be proud of; an inexhaustible treasury of usefUl, pleasant, and familiar learn- 
ing on every possible subject, so arrangMl as to be speedily and safety referred to 
on emergency, as well as on deliberate inquiry; and better still, adrated to the 
understanding, and put within the reach of the multitude. * * * T^ Ency- 
clopedia Americana is a work without which no library worthy of tbe name 
can hereafter be made up." — Yankee. 
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"Tiiis work appeara to improve ■■ it iwuea fW>m tbe press. The number of 
able writers, who contribute original matter in all the departments of literature 
and science is amply sufficient to give it celebrity and higfi character. To men 
engaged in the active pursuits of life— whose time is precious— this popular dic- 
tionary is a most valuable and ready mode of reference. It embraces brief 
views and sketches of all the late discoveries in science—and the present condi- 
tion of literature, politics, Jtc. &e. Every merchant's counting-room— every 
lawyer's library— every mechanic— every fanner ought to possess a copy of tiiis 
useful and valuable work.'*— Oarisr. 

''From the specimen which has already been given, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that in regard to intelligence, skill, and fkithftil dili^noe, it is a work 
of the very highest order. We know of no similar publication that can bear 
any comparison with it for the rich variety of valuable information, which it 
condenses within so smell a CDrapass^ It is free fVom all the narrowness of Kng- 
lish prejudice, it contains many important and interesting details which can be 
found in no English production, and is a work which could be written by hone 
buttierman scholars, more than two hundred of whom w^re employed in tlie 
original compilation."— ^rntoa Observer. 

" This cannot bat prove a valuable addition to the literature of tbe age." — 
Mer. MverUeer, 

*' The vast circulation this work has bad in Europe, where U has already been 
reprinted in four or five languages, not to speak of the numerous. German edi- 
tions, of which SKVBN have been published, speaks loudly in favor of its intrinsic 
merit, witboMt which such a celebrity could never have been attained. To every 
man engaged in public business, who needs a correct and ample book- of refer- 
ence on various topics of science and letters, the Encyclopedia Americana will 
be almost invaluable. To individuals obliged to go to situations where books 
are neither numerous nor easily procured, the rich contents of these twelve vol- 
umes will prove a mine which will amply repay its puithaser, and be with diffi- 
culty exhausted ; and we recommend it to. their patronage in the full conviction/ 
of its worth. Indeed, it is difficult to say' to what class of readers such a book> 
would not prove useful, nay, almost indispensable, since it combines a great 
amount of valuable matter in small compass, and at moderate expense, and is 
in every respect well suited to augment the reader's stock of ideas, and jiowers 
of conversation, without severely taxing time or flitiguing attention." — .^si. 
Dailf Jiivertieer, 

** The departmjent of American Biography, a subject of which it should be dis- 
graceful to be ignorant, to the degree that many are, is, in this work, a promi- 
nent feature, and has received the attention of one of the most indefttigable 
writers in this department of literature, which the present age can furnish.*'— 
Bcaiem Ctmrier. 

*' According to the plan of Dr. Lieber, a desideratum will be supplied ; tbe sub- 
stance of contemporary knowledge will be brought within a small compass ;— 
and the character and uses of a manual will be imparted to a kind of publica- 
tion heretofore reserved, on strong shelves, for occasional reference. By those 
who understand the German language, tbe^JiHiversaWni.Lezieon is consulted ten 
times fbr one at>plication to any English Encydopndia."— JVUtMisZ Ct^xtUe. 

'* The volume now published is not only highlv honorable to the tafte, ability, 
and industry of its editors apd publishers, but furnishes a proud sample of the 
accuracy and elegance with which the most elaborate and important literary 
enterrnrises may now be accomplished in our country. Of the manner in wbich 
the editor have thus (kr completed their task, it is impossible, in^the course of a 
brief newspaper article, to speak with adequate Justice."— .Bsstim Bulletin, 

** It contfnues to be particularly rich in tbe departmeBta of Biography antf 
Natural History. When we look at the large mass of miscellaneous knowledge 
spread before the reader, in a form ^hich has never been equalled, for its conden- 
sation, and conveyed in a style that cannot be surpassed for propriety and per- 
spicuity, we cannot but think that tbe American fUtcyclopaedia deesrves a 
place in every collection, in which watka of reference form a portion."— SnttA- 
9m Pettritt. 



■ ** By (br tbe best work of the kind ever o&red for sale in this country/ 
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NcM PtMiJdng by Carey 4r Lea, and, for mile by aU Bodkidlen. 

This work will ibnn a popular compendium of whatever iff uieful, initnietlve, 
and interesting, in ttie circle of human knowledge. A novel plan of puMicatton 
and arrangement hap beeti adopted, which preeenta pecnliar advantaget. With* 
out fully detailing the method, a few of these advantaget may be mentioned. 

Each volume will contain one or more aubjects uninterrupted and unbroken, 
and will be accompanied by the corresponding plates or other appropriate iUus* 
triEitlons. Facility of reference will be obtained without fettering the work by 
a continued alphabetical arrangement. A subscriber may omit particular vol- 
umes or sets of volumes, without disintegrating his series. Thus each pui^aser 
may form fkom the "Cabihct** a Cydopedia, more oi* less comprehensive, as 
may suit his means, taste, -or profession. If a subscriber desire to discontinue 
the work at anv stage of its publication, the volumes which he may have re> 
ceived will not nee their value by separation flrom the rest of the work, since 
they will always either be complete in themselves, or may be made so. at a trifling 
expense. 

The purchasers will never find their property in this work destroyed b^ the 
publication of a second edition. The arrangement is such tbat particular vol* 
umes may be re-edited or re-written without -disturbing the others. The "Cabi- 
NBT CrcLOPfoiA ** will thuk be in a state of continual renovation, keeping pace 
with the never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, drawing within its circle 
from year to year whatever is new, and casting off whatever is obsolete, so as to 
form a constantly modernized Cyclopedia, nich are a few of the advantages 
which the proprietors have to oner to the public, and which they jdcdge them- 
. selves to realise. 

Treatises on. subjects which are technical and professionaf will be adapted, 
not so much to those who desire to attain a practical proficiency, as to those 
who seek that portion of informatioja respecting such matters which is generally 
expected from well-educated perspns. An interest will be imparted to what is 
abstract by copious illustratiohf, and the sciences wjll be rendered attractive, by 
treating them with reference to the most familiar objects and occurrences. 

^e unwietdly bnll^ of JSncyclopedias, not legs than the abstruse discussions 
which they contain, has hitherto consigned them to the library, as works of only 
occasional reference. 'Hie nresent work, Arom its portable form and popular style, 
will claim -a place in the drawing-room and the boudoir. Forming in itself a 
OompleU Likrary, aflbrding an extensive and iHfinitely varied store of instruc- 
tion and amusement, presenting Just so much on evvty subject as those not pro* 
fesmooally engaged in it require, convenient in size, attractive in form, elegsnt 
in illustrations, and most moderate in expense, the ^'CabirbtCtci^pjedia,** will, 
it is hoped, be found an object of paramount in^rest in every iiMnily. 

To the heads of schools and all places of public education the proprietors trust 
tbat this work will particularly recommend itself. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add, that nothing will be admitted into the 
pages of the " Cabinet Ctclopadia** which can have the most remote tendency 
to otifend public or private morals. To enforce the cultivation of religion and 
the practice of virtue should be a principal object with all who undertake to 
inform the public mind ; but with the views Just explained, the conductor.of this 
work feels these considerations more especially pressed upon his attention 
Parents and guardians may, therefore, rest assured that they will never find It 
necessary to place a volume of the "Gabimbt" beyond the leaeh of their chiMran 
or papUs. 
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CoNiiDERABUE progrcM bavingf been made in this woi^ the publishers 
wish to direct the attention of the public to the advantages by which it 
is distinguished frbm other similar monthly publications. 

It is not intended that the Cabinet Cyclopaedia shall form an intermi- 
nable series, in which any work of interest which may present itself from 
time to time can claim a place. Its subjects are classified, according^ to 
the usual divisions of literature, science, and art Each division is distinctly 
traced out, and will consist of a determinate number of volumes. Al- 
though the precise extent of the work cannot be fixed with certainty, yet 
there is a limit which will not be exceeded ; and the subscribers may look 
forward to the possession, withiu a reasonable time, of a complete library 
of instruction, amusement, and general reference, in the regubur form df 
a popular Cyclopoodia. 

The several classes of the work are—1, NATURAL PHIIjOSOPHT; 2. 
The USEFUL arid FINE ARTS; 3, NATURAL HISTORY; 4, GEOG- 
RAPflY; 5, POLITICS and MORALS; 6, GENERAL LITERATURE 
and CRITICISM; 7, H1S1X)RY; 8, BIOGRAPHY. 

In the above abstiruse and technical departments of knowledge, an at- 
tempt has been made to convey to the reaoer a general acqnaintanre with 
these subjects, by the use or plain and fomiliar language, app)»priate 
and welt-executed engravings, and copious examples, and illuotrntioiis, 
.taken from objects and events with which every one is acquainted. 

The proprietors formerly pledged themselves that no exertion should 
be spared to obtain the support of the most distinguished talent of the age. 
They trust that they have redeemed that pledse. Among the volumes 
already published in the Uterary department, no less than rour have been 
the production of men who stand in the first rank^ of literary talent,«-4Sir 
James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott In the scientific department, a 
work has been produced from the pen of Mr. Herschei, ^hich has been 
pronounced b^ the highest living authority on subjects of general philoso- 
phy, to contam^the noblest obs^vatioris on the value of knowledge 
which have been made since Bacon," and to be ** the finest work of phi- 
losophical genius which this age has seen." 
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VOIiUMBS PUBItlSHED* 



f.JI.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Sir Walter Scott. 

lif. Vi.— HISTORY OF" ENGLAND. By Sir Jameb Mackhitobh. 
8 Vols. Vols. I.' and H. 

IV.— OUTLINES OP HISTORY. 

v.— HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 3y T. C. Grattan, Esq. 

VII. VI II. XII.— HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Etrk Evans Crowe. 
3 Vols. 

IX.— MECHANICS. By Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner, (complete.) 

X.— A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the OBJECTS. ADVAN- 
TAGES. AND PL1?:aSURES o* the STUDY of NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. In 1 Vol. By F. J. W. Herschel, Esq. 

N B. — This work fortns the Introduction or Preface to the Cabinet 
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of Natural Philoeophy in the Cyclopedia. 
r.— BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT BRITISI 



In 3 Volt. 
By H. Ros- 



XI.— BIOGRAPHY of EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN. 
XIII.— HYDROSl^ATICS and PNEUMATICS. By Dr. Lardner. 
XIV.— HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS and PRESENT SITUATION 

OF THE SILK MANUFACTURE. 
XV.— H1S1X)RY OF THE ITALIAN RtPUBLICS. By J. C. L. SisiioifDi. 
XVI.— mSTORY OF THE PROGRESS and PRESENT SITUATION 

OF THE MANUFACTURE of PORCELAIN and GLASS. With 

numerooB cots. 

VO^tJMISS m IHMBDIATB PBBPARATipN* 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. III. 

HISTORY OF MARITIME and INLAND DISCOVERY. 

LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. In 1 Vol. 
coE, Esq. , . 

The history of the WESTERN WORLD^ Iii 4 Vols. Vol I. The 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 

V Two volumes of this work, nearly ready, will complete the History 
of the United States to the present time. The two remaihinff volumes 
will be devoted to South America and the West India Islands. 

A HISTORY OP IRELAND, to the UNION. In 2 Vols. By T. Moore, 
Esq. 

A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the USEFUL ARTS and MANU- 
FACTURES. By the Baron Charles Dupin, Member of the Institute 
of France and of the Chamber of Deputies. 

A HISTORY OF THE MOORS. In 3 Vols. By Robert Southet, Esq. 

LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN of ALL NA- 
TIONS. In 8 Vols. By Scott, Southey, Moore, Mackintosh, 
Montgomery, Cunninohau. and all the principal Literary and Scien- 
tific C(Hitributors to the Cyclopedia. 

A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq.' 

GEOGRAPHY. ^ In 4 Vols. By W. Cooley, Esq. author of the " History 
of Maritime Discovery." 

LIVES OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED BRITISH NAVAL COM- 
MANDERS. By R. Southey, Esq. 

LIVES OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleio. 

The history of GREECE. In 3 vols. By the Rev. C. Thirlwall. 

LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH ARTISTS. By W. Y.' OtleV, Em). 
and T. Phillips, R. A. Professor of Painting fo the Royal Academy. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By M. BiOT, 
Member of the French Institute. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

** BOOKS THAT TOC MAT CAKKT TO TRB PIKB, AKD BOLD KSADaT IK TOUt 
HAJIO, AMU TRB MOST DaBTOI. ATTBE ALL. A MAK WILL OFTBH LOOK AT 
THBM, Ain> BB TBM FTBD TO OO OM, WHBH HB WOULD HAVB BBBN FKieHTBIIBD 
AT BOOKB or A LAKOBK BIBB, AMD W A MOKB BKUDITB ATPBARAKCB.** 

Dr. Jokn9tm. 

'* We Bdviaedly call the Cabinet Cyclopedia a great undertakinc, becauae we 
consider, that in its eilbcts on the tone and habits of thought of wmt is known 
by the phrase, * the reading puUic,* it will be, if /carried through in the spirit of 
its projection and commencement, one of the most invaluable productiona of 
moilern literature. * * 

** But these advantages, eminent as they undoubtedly are, are net the sole nor 
the chief recommendations of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Neither is it on the ex- 
treme cheapness of the publidation, nOi the federal independence— if we may m 
rtp'tak— of its several volumes, that we rest our prediction of its influence on the 
tone of thinking of the present, and on the literature of the next generation- 
hut on the promise, amounting almost to a moral certainty, of tlie great excel- 
liiiice of its execution. A multitude of personseminent in literature and science 
in llie United kingdom are employed in this undertaking; and, indeed, no others 
should be employed in it ; for it is a truth that the profound and practised writer 
alone is capable of furnishing a ' popular compendium/ 

** What parent or guardian that throws his eye over the list of its contributors 
but must be rejoiced by meeting the names of those wlio are in themselves a 
guarantee of intelksctual and moral excellence?**— liteMry OazsUs. 

" The plan of the work appears well adapted to the purpose it is proposed to 
fulfil— that of supplying a series of publications, embracing the whcile range of 
literature and science, in a popular and portable form ; while the excellence of 
the execution is guarantied by the judgment displayed in the selection of writers. 
The list of authors employed in this ambitious undertaking coaapriaea some of 
the most eminent men of the present age.**— dfldos. 

*' The Cyclupedia, when complete, will form a valuable work of reference, as 
well as a most entertaining and instructive library. It is an essential principle 
in every part of it, thst it should be clear and easily understood, and that an 
attempt. should everywhere be made to uni^ accurate information with an 
agreeable manner of conveying it. It is an experiment to try how much science 
may be taught with little crabbed or technical language, and how fhr the pbilo 
sophical and poetical qualities of history may be preserved in its ipore condensed 
state. It poMCsses also the most indispensable of all the qualities of a work 
intended for general instruction— that of cheapness. Whatever the plan might 
be, it was evident that the grand difficulty of Or. Lardner was to unite a body 
of writers in its execution, whose character or works aflhrded the roost probable 
hope that they were fitted fbr a task of which the peculiarity, the novelty, and 
even tlie prevalent relish for such writings greatly. enhance the diflSculty. We 
do not believe, that in the list of contributors, there is one name of which the 
enlightened part of the public would desire the exclusion. 

*' in science, the list is not less promising. The names of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and most distinguished Fellows of the Royal Society, are contained 
in it. A treatise on astronomy, by Herschel; on optics, by Brewster; and on 
mechanics, by Lardner ; need be only recommended by the sul^ects and the wri- 
ters. An eminent Prelate, of the first rank in science, has undertaken a noble 
subject which happily combines philosophy with religion. Twelve of the most 
distinguished naturalists of the age, Fellows of the Linncan and Zoological 
Societies, are preparing a course of natural historv. Others not less eminent in 
literature and science, whose names it is not needful yet to mention, have shown 
symptoms of an ambition to take a place among such fisllow-laborei^'*- 71inte<. 

" The topics, as may be supposed, are both juoiciously selected and treated 
with ability. To general readers, and as part of a fkmily library, the volumes 
already published possess great recommendations. For the external beauties of 
good printing and paper they merit equal commendation.**— SaA. Amtrican. , 

** The uniform neatness of these vdlumes, their very moderate price, and the 
quantity of information which they contain, drawn trofn the best and most 
attractive sourpes, have given them deserved celebrity, and no one whodesirei 
to possess such information, should hesitate a moment to add them to hii 
library:**— JW. G^xstts. 

" This excellent work continaes to increase in public favor, and to receive 
ftesh accessions of force to its corps of contributors *^—liL Oautu. 

** Its plan and arrangement are entitled to our best commendations.**— Osnl. 
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' It is hot SAST to DEVUB a CU1(C POE BOCH a 8TATB OF THIIIM (tHB I»B- 
CLINIMO TA8TB FOR 8CIBMCB ;) BUT THB MOST OBVIOOS KEMBIIT II TO PBOVIDB 
TMB BDOOATBO CLASSBS WITH A 8BRIB8 OP WOKKB.ON rOPDLAR ANO IfKACTl- 
CAI. 8CIBNCB, PREBD PROM MATHEMATICAL SYMBOLS AND TKCBNICAL TERMS, 
WRITTEN IN fclMPLB AND PBR8PIC0O08 LANOUAOB, AND ILLUSTRATED BT PACTS 
AXB BZPBRIMBRT9, WHICH ARE LEVEL TO THB CAPACITY OP ORDINARY MINDS." 

Quarterly Revitw. 



PRBI.IIIIINARY DISCOVRSBS ON THB OBJBCT8, ADVAH- 
TAGBS, AND ^liSASURJBS OF THB STUDY OF NATU- 
RAI4 PHILOSOPHY* By J* T* MV* HerBcl&^ly A. JOU late Fel- 
low of St* John's College^ Cajnbrldfi^e* 

** Without disparaging any other of the many interesting Rnd instructiVf; vol- 
umes issued in the form of cabinet and family libraries, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to place at the head of the list, for extent and variety of condensed infor- 
mation, Mr. Herchers discourse of Natural Philosophy in Dr. Lardner's Cyclo- 
pedia." — ChriSitian Observer. 

" The finest work of philosophical genius which this age has seen."— ^ocfttn- 
toah^s England. 

** By far the most delightful 6ook to which the existing competition between 
literary rivals of great talent and enterprise has givon rise." — Monthly Review. 

" Mr. HerschePs delightful volume. * ♦ * We find scattered ttirough the 
-work instances of vivid and happy ilkisrtration, where the fkhcy is usefully called 
into action, so as sometimes to remind us of the splendid pictures which crowd 
upon us in the style of Bacon." — QiMrterly Review, 

" It is the most exciting volume of the kind we ever met wiih.y—'Mnithlf 
Magazine. ^ 

" One of the most instructive and delightful books we ^aye ever perused."— 
U. S. Jeurnai. 



A TRBATISB ON MBCHANICS. By Capt* Kater, and the 
Rev* Dionysiiui Itfardx&er* 'With inuxneroaB engfraviniipB* 

" A work which contains an uncommon amount of useful inforn^ation, ex* 
bibited in a plain and very intelligible form,"— 0/ni«t«r« JWzt Philosophy. 

"Thi^ volume has been lately published in England, as a part of Dr. Lardner*s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, and has received the unsolicited approbation of the most 
eminent men of science, and the most discriminating journals ami reviews, in 
the British metropolis.— It is written in a popular and intelligible style, entirely 
free from mathematical symbols, and disencumbered as far as possible of tech- 
nical phrases."— Aostim Traveller. 

** Admirable in development and clear in principles, and especially felicitous in 
illustration from familiar sul^ects.'^— JlfontiUy Jlfa^. 

.** Though replete with philosophical information of the highest order in me- 
chanics, adapted to ordinary capacities in a way to render it at once intelligible 
and popular."— lit. Oazetle. 

" A work of great merit, full of valuable information, not only to the practical 
mechanic, but to the man of science."— JV*. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 



A TRBATISB ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNBtTMATICS* 
By the Rev* D* I«ardner* IVlth munerous engravings* 

" It fully sustains the fovorable opinion we have already expressed as to this 
valuable compendium of modern science."— Ztt. Gazette. 

;* Dr. Lardner has made a good use of his acquaintance with the familiar facts 
which illustrate the principles of science."— JMontA/y Magazine. 

** It is written with a full knowledge of the subject, and in a popular style, 
abounding in practical illustrations of the abstruse operations of tnese impor- 
tant sciences." — U. & JoumaL 
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HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRE^, aicd PRESENT 
STATE OF THE SILK MANUFACTURE ; with aumerous 
engravings. 

** The Tolume treats of everything relating to the fabric, embracing many 
hiatorical okeervationfl and interesting facts in natural history, with practical 
directions of the minutest kind, for tlM guidance of those engaged in the pro- 
duction or tile manufacture of silk. These details, with the accompanying en- 
gravings of machinery, must prove particularly valuable to those who wish to 
attain an accurate knowledge of a very important art, oja the history of which 
alone the general reader will find much to interest him in the first part of the 
volume.*'— A". 9". Jimeriean. 

" It contains abundant information in every department of this interesting 
branch of human industry— in the history, culture, ahd manufacture of silk.'' 
•—Montkljf Magazine. 

" There is a great deal of curious information in this little volume.^'-JUe. Chiz. 

fflSTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; being a View of 
the Rise, Progress, and Fall of Italian Freedom. By J. C. L. 
De SismondL 

*' The excellencies, defects, and fortunes of the govemmento of the Italian 
commonwealths form a body of the most valuable materials for political phi- 
losophy. It is time that they should be accessible to the American people, ab 
they are about to be rendered in Sismondi's masterly abridgment. He has done 
for his large work, what Irving accomplished so well for his Life of Coiumbus.'* 
— A*at. OatetUi. 

fflSTORY OF THB RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THE MANUFACTURES of PORCELAIN 
AMD GLASS. With numerous wood cuts. 

fflSTORY OF THB RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THB IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
(In press.) 

** This volume appears to contain -all useful information on the subject of 
which it treats."— Lit. Oaiette. 

" Thes6 volumes are full of interest. * * * The present volume embraces the 
manufactures of Iron and Steel only, and describes the present state of the 
more ipiportant branches of both, foidges, cannon, anchors, chains, screws, 
figure in the first department— files, edge-tools, and saws, the latter ; and the 
history of all forms not the least interesting portion."— ^edkaaje's Magathu 

BIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH STATESMEN ; containing the 
Lives of Sir Thomas More, by Sir James Mackintosh ; Our- 
dinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Burleigh. 

"A verv delightful volume, and on a subject likely to increase in interest as 
it proceeds. * * * We cordially commend the woric both for its design and ex- 
ecution." — Ijondon Lit. Oatette. 

" The Life of More, being firom the pen of Sir James Mackintosh, engaged 
and fully rewarded our attention. It is a rich theme, and hfts been treated 
with the lofty philosophical spirit and literary skill which distinguish the 
writings of Sir James."— JVat. Qaiette. 

" We are certain, that no one can rise from the perusal of the work, without 
havinff his understanding enlarged, and the best afllbctions of his heart im- 
proved."— w*f6iM». 

"A most interesting and valuable volume.**— OsaC JMi^aziM. 

ELEMENTS of OPTICS. By David Brewster. ISma (In press.) 

" The author has given proof of his well-known industry, and extensive ac- 
quaintance with the results of science in every part of Europe.'*— .AfoiaA. Jlfa^. 

" The subject is, as might be expected, ably treated, and clearly illustrated." 
— U. S. Jour. 
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HISTORY OF BNGIiAHD. By Sir Jamea Macktntoah. In 8 
Vols* ToU* 1 and 9 pnbUsliedU 

.** In tbe fint volume of Sir Jamet Mftckiatoth's History of Eagland, we find 
enougli to warrant tbe anticipationa of the pub(ic,* that a calm and luminous 
philosophy will diffuse itself over tbe long narrative of our British History."— 
FMinburgh RevinD. 

** In this volume Sir James Mackintosh fully developes those great powers, for 
the possession of which the public have long given him credit. Tbe result is the 
ablest commentary that has yet appeared in our language upon some of the most 
important circumstances of finglish History."— df</«i^. 

" Worthy in the method, style, and reflections, of tbe author's high reputation. 
We. were particularly pleased with his high veinof pbilosApbical sentiment, aud 
his occasional survey of coutemporary annals."— AVia'ona/ Oaiette. 

"If talents of tbe highest order, long experience in politics, and years of ap- 
plication to the study of history and the collection of information, cau command 
superiority in a historian. Sir. James Mackintosh may, without reading this work,' 
be said to have produced the best history of this country. A perusal of the 
work will prove that those who anticipated a superior production, have not reck- 
oned in vain on the high qualifications of the author."— Crarier. 

*' Our anticipations of this volume were certainly very highly raised, and un* 
like such anticipations in general, they have not been disappointed. A philo- 
sopbical spirit, a nervous style, and a full knowledge of tbe subject^ acquired by 
considerable research into the works of preceding chroniclers and historians, 
eminently distinguish this popular abridgment, and cannot foil to recommend it 
to universal approbation. In continuing his work as he has be^un, Sir James 
Mackintosh will confer a great benefit on his country."— Z4md.£«c Outttu. 

** Of its general merits, and its permanent value^ it is inpooriUe to ipeak, 
without the htirhost commendation, and after a careful and attentive penisal of 
the two volumes which have been published, we are enabled to declare that, so 
far, Sir James Mackintosh has performed the duty to which he was assigned, 
wttli«li the ability that was to be expected (h>m his great previoiis attainments, 
his laborious industry in investigation, his excejlent judgment, his superior tal* 
ents, and his honorable principles "—Inquirer. 

** We shall probably extract the whole of bis view of the reformation, merely 
to show how that important topic has been handle by bo able and philosophical 
a writer, professing Protestantism. — Jfational OazetU. 

" The talents of Sir James Mackintosh are so Justly and deeply respected, that 
a strong interest is necessarily excited with regard to any work which such a 
distinguished writer may think fit to undertake. In the present instance, as in 
all others, our expectations are fully gratified."— (7«»t/«man*« Magaiine. 

*' The second volume of the History of England, forming the sixth of Carey 4b 
Lea's Cabinet Cyclopedia, has been sent abroad, and entirely sustains the repu- 
tation oi its predecessors. The various factions and dissensions, the important 
trials and battles, which render this period so conspicuous in the page oiT history, 
are all related with great clearness and masterly power."— Bacton Traveffsr, 



mSVORT OF SCOVItAirD. By Sir lITalter Seott. In S Tola. 

" Tbe History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare, 
will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work of fiction, 
by the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it combines mbch of the 
hriltiant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by-gone manners, and aH the grace- 
ful facility of style and picturesqueness of description of his other charming ro- 
mances, with a minute fidelity to the facts of history, and a searching scrutiny 
intotlieir authenticity and relative value, which might put to the blush Mr; 
Tf um«> brtd other professed historians. Such is the magic charm of Sir Walter 
•fleott's pen, it has only to touchtbe simplest incident of every-day lift; and it starts 
up invested iVith all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his Adeli-< 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serfs, and collared fools with whom 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by us as not 
mere creations of fkncy, but as real flesh and Mood existences, with all the vir- 
tues, feelings and errors of common-place humanity.**— Zit. CHoMU. ^ 
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*' or TRS M^irr WOEKS which HAVK BSBIT LATBLT PDBLISHBO in UflTAllOIf, OK 
OM THE PLAN AOUPTEO BY THB SOCIETK FOR THE DIFFOBIOR OP USEPCI. KMOW- 
LBDGB, DR. LARDNBR*B CTCL0P«J>IA IS BT MOCH THB MOBT VALOABLS, ARIr 
THB MOBT RECOMMENDED BY DI8TIMOU1SHED ASSISTAMCB, 0CISRTIF1C AMD UT- 

BTARY.**— £<<iii*ifr^* Review. 



HISTORY OF FRANCB* 9f Byre Bvans Crowe* In 3 ^oIs« 



HISTORY OF FRANCB, tram. th€ RestorAUont of tfeie Boi 
bona, to tl&e Resolution of 1830* By T* ■• Mmcmnimy^ Boq* 
fil* P* Nearly ready* 

" The style is coiiciae ;ind clear ; and events are summed up with much vigor 
miKl originality."— Zi(.' iSazelU. 

" His history of France is worthy to figure with the works of his asBociates, 
the best of their day, Scott and Mackintosh.'*— ^fimtJUsr Mag. 

" For such a task Mr. Crowe is eminently qualified. At a glance, as it were, 
his eye takes in the theatre of centuries. His style is neat, dear, and pithy ; and 
his power of condensation enables him to say much, and e^ctively, in a few 
words, to present a distinct and perfect picture in a narrowly circumscribed 
space.*'— Iia Belle jiesemblee. 

" The style is neat and condensed ; the thoughts and conclusions sound and 
Just. The necesaary conciseness of the narrative is unaccompanied by any 
baldness ; on the contrary, it is spirited and engaging.'*— foA. jSmeriean, 

"To compress the history of a great nation, daring a period of thirteen hun- 
dred years, into two volumes, and to preserve sufficient distinctness as well as 
interest in the narrative, to enable and induce the reader to possess himself 
clearly of ail the leading incidents, is a task by no means easily executed. It 
has, nevertheless, been well accomplished in this instanoe.**- «Y. Y. JtwterietM. 

** Written with spirit and taste.*'— Cr. & OazeUe. 

** Could we but persuade our youn^ friends to give these volumes a carefUl 
perusal, we should feel -assured of their grateful acknowledgments of profit and 
pleasure.**— A*. Y. Mirror. 

" At once -concise and entertaining.**- iSBt«nia|r Bulletin. 



THB HISTORY OF THR NETHRRI<Ain>S, to the Battle o« 

"Waterloo* By T* C* Grattam* 

" It, Is but Justice to Mr. Grattan. to say that he has executed his iabonbus 
task with much industry and proportionate effect. Undisflgured 'by pompous 
nothingness, and without any of the affectation of philosophical pronindity, his 
style is simple, light, and fbesh— perspicuoui, amooth, and faarmoiiiouB.*'— Z^ 
Belle JSeaemblee. 

" Never did work appear at a mote fi>rtunate period. The voluiiie bdbn ub 
is a compressed but clear and impartial narrative.'*— Zit. Orn. 

" A long residence in the country, and a ready access to libraries and archives, 
have furnished Mr. Grattan with materials which lie has arranged with skill, 
and out of which he has produced a most interesting volume.*^— OmL Mmg. 



BIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH STATRSMBNf containing tine 

lilvee of Sir ThonuM IHorey Cardlnsd IHToleeyi Arohbisltop 

Cranmer^ suid Iiord Bnrlelglu 

** A very delightful volume, and on a subject likely to increaae in interest as it 
proceeds. * • * We cordially commend the work both for its design and 
execution.'*— £0R4i. JUt. Baxette, 



CABIITET OF AMERICAN HISTORT. 



I. n. m^rORT of the Spanish discoveries prior to the year 1020. 

To lie tiftceee^ed lijr 

m. IV. V. HISTORY OF ANAHU AC, os MEXICO, firom iti ^mmetf 
to the present time. In 3 voIb. 

VI. VII. HISTORY OF PERU, In 2 rok, 

VIII. IX. HISTORY OF BRAZIL. In 2 vols. &c. Ac 



Undee this comprehensive title* it is proposed to publish a General His- 
tory of America, divided into fiaHt namng together a contiiraoiis whole; 
yet each, having an integral form, adapted for separate pubiicati<«. Each 
portion will be Drought down to the period at which it shall be written, 
and will contain a popular description, of die geok^, climate and produc- 
tions, and the civil nistory of the country to wEich it relates. 

No work of this general nature has been published in the English lan- 
guage. The work of Dr. Robertson is rather a philosophical essay on 
American history, than an historical narrative ; ana though originally de-' 
signed to embrace the whole of the American continent, it remains in- 
finished. It is written also, with a bias unfavoHble to America arid its 
productions, is incorrect in many important particulars, and is too much 
abstracted for popular use. 

Ttus void in literature might have been properly filled by the writers of 
Spain, Portugal, France, or England, but has been supplied for Europe, in 
a measure, by an Italian, the Cavalier Campagnoni, of whose meritorious 
labor much use will be made in the proposed enterprise. 

The volumes herewith presented, may be deemed introdactoiy to the 
whole work, since they narrate the history of the discovery of the three 
great portions of America. In the prosecution of the subject, the existing 
political divisions wiU be pursued and connected with former ones, l^ 
pn^r eii^anations ; and wnere due regard for unity does not forbid, the 
chronological order will be preserved. Thus, the next succeeding part of 
the work, now advanced in preparation, will contain the historjr of Aiudmac^ 
or Mexico : including its ancient annals, an account of its subjugation, and 
the policy of its conquerors, of its late revolutions, and of its preeent oon^ 
stituent states. In the same manner will be treated Central America, Peru, 
Chili, Bolivia, the United Provinces of La Plata, Brazil and Colombia. Due 
attention will also be given to the independent Indian nations of South 
America 

The history of the remaii^der of the country will be embraced by the 
following divisions : — 1. Russian ; 2. British ; 3. Spanish ; 4. French ; 5. 
Danish ; 6. Dutch America ; and 7, the United States and their dependen- 
des. In treating the last division, a separate volume will be appropriated 
to each State and Territory, the history of which may require it, ana ** The 
Hittory of the United €tatea " will be confined to the events olfthe Revolu- 
tion and the operations of the general government 

A survey having been thus made of the whole Western Hemisphere, the 
concludiM^ volume will contain the history of the Indian races, pullcuUiriy 
those of the northern part of the continent, with a critical examination en 
the theories relating to the original peopling of America. 

The fl|eneral title of tbe wm is sufincientiy comprehensive to indnde a 
biograimy of distinguished Americans, and others connected with Ameri- 
can history; and would the puUic support warrant it, ** An American Bi- 
ography " may also be puUished under it, in a cheap and popular ftfim. 



CABINET UBRAKY« 



No. 1.— NARRATIVE OF THE LATE WAR IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE. By the MAsqin^ of LoNpofi^ 
DERKT. Wit£ a Map. 

Na 2.-40URNAL op a NATURALIST, with plates. 

Na a— AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
With a portrait 

Na 4.— MEMOIRS of SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Mrs. 
A. T. Thomson. 

No. 5.— LIFE of BEUSARIUS. By Lord Mah<»l 

No. 6.-.MIHTARY MEMOIRS of thb DUK&of WEL-1 
LINGTON. By Capt. Motlb Sherer. With a portrait 

No. 7.— LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST on thjb 

STUDY OP NATURE and NATURAL THEOLOGY. By 
J. L. DRtTHKOND, M. D. With numerous engravings. 

Ur PREPARATION. 

LIFE of PETRARCH. By Thomas Moore. 

GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY, being a Companion 
to the Journal of a Naturalist 

"The Cabinet Library bids fhir to be a series of great value, and is recom- 
mended to public and private libraries, to professional men, and miscellant&ous 
readers generally. It is beautifully printed, and i^lrni8hed at a price whieb will 
place it within the reach of all classes of 80ciety."-^.^fiMncaii TYaveUer. 

"The series of instructive, and, in their original form, expensi^ works, 
which' these enterprising publishers are now issuing under the title of the . 
" Cabinet Library," -is a fountain of useful, and almost universal knowledge; 
the advantages of which, in forming the opinions, tastes and manners of that 
portion of society, to which this varied information is yet new, ciTnnot be too 
highly estimated."-p-JV*attoiia/ Journal. 

" Messrs. Carey and Lea have commenced a series of publications under the 
above title, which are to appear monthly, and which seem likely, ftom the spe- 
cimen before us, to acquire a high degree of popularity, and to aflbrd a mass of 
various information and rich entertainment, at once eminently useful and 
fitrongly attractive. The mechanical execution is fine, the paper and typography 
excellent." — J^CaskviUe Banner. 



MBMOIRS OF THB I<IFB OF SIR IVAIiTXJR RAI^GH, 
'With, some Acooniit of tlie Period in "VFliiclk fete liired* By 
MRS. A. T« THOMSON* l^itb a Portrait* 

" Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs. Thomson^s hands, is a mine of 
interest ; from the first page to the last the attention is roused and sustained, 
.apd^ while we approve the manner, we still more applaud the spirit in whidi^it 
is executed."--Z4terar^ QaieUe. 



JOVUSAU OW A VATURAItlBT. "With. VUUa» 

Plants, trees, and stones we note ; 

Birds, insecta, beasts, and rural thingpL 

** We again most stronsly recommend, this little unpretending Tolume to the 
attention of every lover of nature, and more particularly of oiir country read- 
ers. It will induce them, we aie sura, to examine more closely than th^ have 
been accustomed to do, into the obtje^s of animated nature, and such examina- 
tion will prove one of the most innocent, and the- most satislhctory sources of 
gratification and amusement. It is * book that ought to find its way into every 
rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that vprnj sffely be plaeed in every 
lady's boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may."— QiMiterte R$- 
«i«w. No. LXXVin. 

" We think that there are ftw readers who will not be delighted (we ar^ cer- 
tain all will be instructed) by the ' Journal of a Naturalist.' ''-^MmtUf RstUw. 

" This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all studies. We are 
acquainted with no previous work which bears any resemblance to this, except 
' White's History of Selborne,' the most ftscinating piece of rural writing and 
sound English philosophy that ever issued from the fnress."— ./9tAen48«m. 

** The author of the volume now before us, has produced one of the most 
charming volumes we remember to have seen for a long time."— A'^noJKmtA-. 
7yJtfa^att«ke,. June, 1829. 

" A delightful volume — perhaps the most so— nor less instructive and amusing 
—given to Natural History since White's Sdlbome."— Bisdbosod'* Mfoxhu, 

" The Journal of a Naturalist, being the second number of Carey and Lea's 
beautiful edition of the Cabinet Library, is the best treatise on suli^ts con- 
nected with this train of thought, that we have for a long time perused, and we 
are hot at all surprised that il should have received so high and flattering enco- 
miums from the English press generally." — Botton TVaveller. 

"Furnishing an interesting and fkmiliar account of the various objects of 
animated nature, but calculated to aflbrd both instruction and entertainment." 
— ^fiuhviUe Banner. ' 

" One of the most agreeable works of its kind in the language."— Qmrisr ie 
la L&uisiane. 

** It abounds with numerous and curious fhcts, pleasing illustrations of the 
secret operations and economy of nature, and satisfactory displays of tho power, 
wisdom and goodness, of the great Creator.**-^ PAila<<. Album. 



THB MARainDSS OF IiONl>ONI>BiUlir»S NABRATrinB OF 

THB IaATK IV AR in OBRmANT AND FRANCB. HVlth. a 

Map* 

" No hiPtory of the events to which it relates can be correct without reference 
to its statements."— Z.tterary Gazette. 

" Tlie events detailed in this volume pannot fhil to excite an intense interest." 
—J>ubHn literarif Oazette. 

" The only connected and well authenticated account we have of the spirit- 
stirring scenes which preceded the Aill of Napoleon. It introduces us into the 
cabinets and presence of the allied monarchs. We observe the secret policy of 
each individual : we see the course pursued by the wily Bernadotte, the tempo- 
rizing Metternicb, and the ambitious Alexander. The work deserves a place in 
every historical library."— Cfofte. 

" We hail with pleasure the appearance of the first volume of the Cabinet 
Library.'* " The author had singular facilities for obtaining the materials of 
his work, and he has introduced us to the movements and measures of cabinets 
which have hitherto been hidden Arom the world."i— jfmertean TVaveller. 

*' It may be rngarded as the most authentic of all the publications which pro- 
fess to detail the events of the important campaigns, terminating with that 
which secured the capture of the French metropolis."— JVo^. JoumtU. 

** It is in Act the only authentic account of the memorable events to which 
it refenJ^—JfukvUle Banner. 

" The work deserves a 0aoe in every MhTKry.'^— Philadelphia jSlhm. 
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BOOnP AKX> OOOVSR. 



BY SIR WAX.TER SCOnT« 



COUNT ROBERT OP PARIS, a Tale of the Lower Empire. 
By Ae Author of Wayerley. In 3 vob* 

**TlM reader will at oooe peraive tbaft tbe salijMt, the dial«et«r»and tlie 
aoBDM of a«!lioii, eould not bare keen better aelected for tte diaplaj of ttie van- 
out and anequaltod powenof tbe author. All that if glorioot in arts ami splen- 
did in arma— tlie glitter of armor, tbe pomp of war« aad tbe apleiidor of chivalrv 
—the forgeouB aeenery of the Boaphorue— the ruiae of Byvantium — the majiniR- 
eence of the-Grecian ciqNtiri, and tbe'ridiaeaa and vehidtaoyfaeae of the impe- 
rial court, will rise before the reader in a euoceeeion of beaatifal and dazsling 
imafet."-7-CSratNMrcMi/.A{««r(tMr. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With a 

Portrait 
mSTORY OP SCOTLAND. In 2 vola 

" Tbe History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare, 
will be, if possible, more eitensively read, than the most popular work of fiction, 
by the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it combines much of the 
brilliant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by-gone manners; and all tbe grace- 
All facility of style and ptctufesqueness of description of his other dianning ro< 
manees, with a minnle fidelity to the fhets of history, and a searching scrutiny 
into their authenticity and relative vahM, which migfat put to the blush Mr. 
Hume aad other profawrd historians. Such is the magic ehann of Sir Walter 
Scott'i pen, it has oaly to touch the simplest incident of every-day life, and it starts 
up invested with U\ tbe interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is bis fideli. 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serft, and collared ftwls with whom 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by ua as not 
mere creations of fancy, but as real flesh and blood existences, with all the vir- 
tues, feelings and errors of common-place humanity."— Lit. Ocutte. 

TALES Gw A GRANDPATHER, being a senes fhmi French 
History. By the Author of WAVsm^ET. 

BY MR. COOPER. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author <^the Sft, Piurr, &c. In 2 vols. 

The WATERrWITCH, or the SKIMMER of the SEAS. 

In 2 vols. 

" We have no hesitation in classing this among the moat powerfol of the ro- 
mances of our countiyman."— CT. Stales ChuMU. 

*' We could not break from the volumes, and may predict, that they will excite 
the same interest in the minds of almost every reader. The concluding chaptera 
prdduce intense emotion .^'->JVatMna£ 0*z$tte. 

New Editions of the foUounng Works by the same Auihat. 

NOTIONS OP THE AMERICANS, by a Travellmg Bachelor, 

2 volfl. 12mo. 
The WEPT OP WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 12nio. 
The red ROVER, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The spy, 2 vols. 12ma 
The. PIONEERS, 2 vola 12mo. 
The PILOT, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12ma 
LIONEL LINCOLN, or the LEAGUER of BOSTON, 2 vols. 
The last of the MOHICANS, 2 vols. I2ma 
The prairie, 2 vols. 12ma 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A MSMOIR OF 8S»ASTIAJf CABOT, witb a Review of thm 
HIstorir of MorlUme IMseovery* niiutrated bjr I>«MiMneiftt« 
firom tbe R0IU9 now first pit1>ll«l&ed« 

" Put forth in the most unpretending manner, and without a name, this work 
i> of paramount importance to the subjects of which it treats." — Lit. OaztUe. 
" The author has corrected many crave errors, and in general given us a^learer 
insight in^o transactions of considerable national interest J'— Ji. " Will it not," 
says the author, with just astonishment, " be deemed almost incredible, th^ the 
veiy instrument in the Records of England, which recites the Gre^t Discovery, 
and plainly contemplates a scheme of ColoniEation, should, up to this moment, 
have been treated by her own writers as that which first gave permission to go 
forth and explore ?"—/fr. "We must return to investigate several collateral 
matters which we think deserving of more space than we can this week bestow. 
-Meanwhile we recommend the work as one of great value and interest"— /fr. 

" The general reader, as well as the navigator and the curious, will derive 
pleasure and information from this well-written production." — Courier. 

'* A specimen of honest inquiry. It is quite frightful to think of the number of 
the inaccuracies it exposes : we shall cease.to have confidence in books." " The 
investigation of truth is not the fashion of these times. But every sincere in* 
quirer after historical accuracy ought to purchase the book as a curiosity : more 
false assertions and inaccurate statements were never exposed in the same com- 
pass. It has given us a lesson we shall never forget, and hope to profit by."— Sjpect. 

t 

mSTORT OF THB NORTHMKIf, OR NORMANS AND 
DANBS I Crom tbe earliest times to the Conquest of Knfl^ 
lajkd by •Wllltam of Normandy* By Henry IVtieatOn^ MenK* 
lier of the Scandina-rian and Icelandic Literary Societies 
of Copenhagen* 

This work embraces the great leading features of Scandinavian history, com- 
mencing with the heroic age, and advancing from the earliest dawn of«iviliza- 
tion to the introduction of Christianity into the North— its long and bloody 
strife with Paganism— the discovery and colonization of Iceland, €hreenland, 
and North America, by the Norwegian navigators, before the time of Columbus 
— the military and maritime expeditions of the Northmen— their early inter-, 
course of commerce and war with Constantinople and the Eastern empire— the 
establishment of a Norman state in France, under RoUo, and the subjugation of 
England, first by the Danes, under Canute the Great, and subsequently by the 
Norraanfi, under Puke iVilliam, the founder of the English monarchy. It also 
contains an account of the mythology and literature of the ancient North— the 
Icelandic language prevailing all over the Scandinavian countries until the 
fornoation of th6 present living tongues of Sweden and Denmark— an analysis 
of the Eddas, Sagas, and various chronicles and songs relating to the Northern 
deities and heroes, constituting the original materials iWHii which the work has 
been principally composed. It is intended to illustrate the history of Prance 
and England during the middle ages, and at the same time to serve 8s an intro- 
duction to the modern history or Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 



mSTORICAIi INCiUIRT INTO THB PRODUCTION 
AJTD CONSUMPTION OF THIS PRECIOUS MBTALS, 
firom the XSarlieM Age8| and into the Influence of their In« 
crease or Diminution on the Prices of Commoditieik By 
William Jacob, Bsq* F« R« S* In 8vo* , 

*' Mr. Jacob's Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals is one of the mo^t curious and important works which has 
lately issued from the press. The influence of the precious metals on thie indus- 
try of mankind is acknowledged to be great ; though, perhaps, the notions re.' 
spiecting the precise mode of its operation were obscure, and undoubtedly the 
history of its efibcts had never been traced with accuracy and ingenuity. Mr. 
Huskisson, who had maintained a friendship with Mr. J[acob for more than five- 
and-twenty years, first put the author on the investigation; it is one of the minor 
obligations which the country owes to that enlightened statesman."— J^Mtotor. 
'* It was written at the suggestion of the late Mr. Huskisson, and displays 
the fruits of nwch industfy and research, guided by a sound judgment, and em- 
bodyiiig more learning than is usually brought to bear on statistical or eco- 
Domieal subjects. We recommend the book to general attention." — THmeg. 



EDUCATIOir. 



IfESSONS on THINGS, intended to immoYe Childien in the 
Practice of Observation, Reflection, and Description, <m the Sys- 
tem of Pbstalozzi, edited by John Fbostt, A. M. 

The puUishers request the attention of Teachem, School Com* 
roittees, and all who are desirous of improving the methods of in- 
struction, to this work, which is on a plan hitherto unattempted 
by any school-book in this country, and which has been attended 
with extraordinary success in England. 

The following remarks on the work are extracted from the 
" (Quarterly Journal of Education." 

" This little volume is a * corrected and re-corrected* edition of lessons actual- 
ly given to children, and, therefore^ possesses a value to which no book made in 
the closet can lay claim, being the result of actual experiment. The work con- 
sists of a number of lessons, divided into five aeries ; beginning with subjects 
the most easy and elementary, it gradually increases in difficulty, each sueoes- 
■ive step being adapted to the mind of tlie cliild aa it aoqairea fresh stores of 
knowledge. 

*' Every part of these lessons is interesting to the child, both on account of the 
active operation into which his own mind is necessarily called by the manner in 
which the lessons are given ; and also by the attractive nature of many of the 
materiala which form the subject of the lessons. In the first and most elementa- 
ry series, th6 pupil is simply taurht to make a right use of hja organs of sense, 
and to exercise his Judgment so far only as relates to the objects about him ; and 
accordingly the matter brought before him at this stage, is such that its obvious 
properties can be discovered and described by a child who has acquired a tolera- 
ble knowledge of his mother tongue." 

GREEK ANO ENGLISH LEXICON. By D. Dohhboan. 
Abridged fbr the use of Schools. In 1 voL toyal 18ma con- 
taining above 600 pages. 

This work is printing on a handsome distinct type, and will 'contain a% 
much matter as many of the larger lexicons; but owing lo the Ibrm in 
which It is printed, will be sold at such price as to be within the reach of 
all students. It will offer more advantages to the young student than any 
other lexicon now in use. The vocabulary is more extensive and com- 
plete— comprisini^ not only words found i^ the classics, but also saeh as are 
found in the writings or Hippocrates and the Greek Physiciaoa. The 
meanings attachod to words by the several writers are also fiven. 

Worcu are given in. alphatetical order in every poetical and dialectic 
variety. 

The conjugation of verbs and flection of noUns are roorid complete tiian 
in other leidcons ;— the meanings of words falter and more correct— there 
being |$nt a primary and then a secondary meaning, eadt distinguished 
from the metaphorical and idioraaticaL Phrases are also given wmd they 
note any peculiarity in signifioation. The etymology of words ia only 
oiliitted where it is confusecl or disputed. There is nominp left oot whicn 
the young student would find necessarr in studying the Claasica, and 
which would enable him to understand toe true meaning of a word. In^ 
short, '}n this work the essential advantages of a good Dictionary are com- 
bined with those of a good Grammar—advantages not found in any Greek 
and English Lexicon now used. 






WASBXKOTOH XHVINO'. 



VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES of thb COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUa By WAtHiNoioN Irtino, Author of tfie Life 
of CJolumbus, &c. 1 vol. 8va 

** Of tbe main work we may repeat that it poaa o w oi the value of important 
history and the magnetiam of romantic adventure. It auataini in tfvery leipect 
tbe reputation of Irving.** " We may hope that the rifted author will treat in lilce 
manner tbe enterprises and exploits of Pizarro and Cortes ; and thus complete a 
series of elegant recitals, which will contribute to the especial |(ratification of 
Americans, and fbrm an imperiabable fund of deligfatfUl instruction for ail ages 
and eountries."--JV*ae. Oozstle. 

" As he leads us (torn one savage tribe to another, as he painCs successive 
scenes of heroiEm, perseverance and self-denial, as he wanders among the mag- 
nificent scenes of nature, as he relates with scrupulous fidelity tbe errora, and 
tbe crimes, even of those whose lives are for the roost part marked with traits 
to command admiration, and perhaps esteem— everywhere we fliul him the same. 
undeviating, but beautafUl moralist, gathering fl-om every incident some lesson 
to present in striking language to the reason and- the heart*'— wfs». QvartcrJir 
Rtinsw. 

"This is a delightful volume; for the preface truly iays that the expeditions 
narrated and springing out of the voyages of C!olumbus may be compared with 
attempts of adventurous knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left unfinished 
by some illustrious predecesson. Washington Irving's name is a pledge bow 
well their stories will be told : and we onl^ regret that we must of necessity de- 
fer our extracts for a week.*'— XfSiid«i» IdLOazeLU. 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
Washington Irving, Esq. In 2 vols. 

"On the whole, this work will sustain thehigh fliroe of Washington Irving. 
It fills a blank in the historical library which ought not to have remained so 
long a blank. The language throughout is at once chaste and animated ; and 
the narrative may be said. Tike Spenser's Fairy i^ueen, to present one long gal* 
lery of splendid pictures."— Lontf. lie. Oazette. 

"Collecting his materials flrom various historians, and adopting in some 
degree the tone and manner of a monkish chronicler, he hns embodied them in 
a narrative which in manner reminds us of tbe rich and storied pages of Fiois- 
sart. He dwells on the feats of chivalry performed by thi' ChrisUan Knights, 
with all tbe ardor which might be expected from a priest, who mixed, according 
to the usage of the times, not only in the palaces of courtly nobles, and their gay 
festivals, as an honored and welcome gueat, but who was their companion in 
the camp, and their spiritual and indeed bodily comforter and a^istant in the 
field of battle.— wSw. Quarterly E§vieie. 



New Editions of the follomng Works by the same Author, 
The sketch BOOK, 2 vols. 12ma ^ 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY of NEW YORK, revised 
and corrected. 2 vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, or the HUMORISTS, 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vols. 12mo. 



— ^^^M^HM^^^BkaAi 



CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION to thb STUDY of thb GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS, for the use of Young Persons at School or College. 

Ctmtents, — Oeneral Introduction; Homeric Questions; 
Life of Homer f Iliad ; Odyssey ; Margites ; Batrachomyo- 
machia; Hymns; Hesiod. By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

" We have been highly pleased with this little volame. This work supplies a 
want which we have often painAilIy ftlt, and afibrds a manual which we sbojtld 
gladly see placed in the -hands of everywembryo under-graduate. We look for. 
ward to the next portion of this work with very eager and imiMatient ex- 
pectation/*— SrjfifA CritU. 

'* Mr. Coleridge's work not only deserves the praise of clear, eloquent and 
scholar-like exposition of the preliminary matter, which is necessary in order to 
understand antLpnter into the character of the. great Poet of antiquity; but it 
has likewise the more rare merit of being admirably adapted for its acknow- 
ledged purpose. It is written in that fresh and ardent spirit, which to tbe con- 
genial mind of youth, will convey instruction in the most ei^tive manner, by 
awakening tbe desire of it; and by enlisting the lively and buoyant feelings in 
the cause of useful and improving study; while, by its pregnant brevity, it is 
more likely to stimulate than to supersede more profound and extensive research. 
If then, as it is avowedly intended for the use of the younger readers of Homer, 
and, as it is imiMssible not to discover, with a more particular view to the great 
school to which the author owes his education, we shall be much mistaken if it 
does not become as popular as it will be useful in that celebrated establish- 
ment."— QuarteWy Review. 

"We sincerely hope that Mr. Coleridge will fovor us with a continuation of 
this work, which he promises.— Gent Mag. 

"The author of this elegant volume has collected a vast mass of valuable in- 
formation. To the higher classes of the public schools, and young men of uni- 
^rsities, this volume will be especially valuable; as it will afford an agreeable 
relief of light reading to more grave studies, at once instructive and entertain- 
ing."— ff<M/«ya» Metkedist Magatine. 

ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 21 Col- 
ored Maps, with a complete Accentuated Index. By Samuel 
Butler, D. P., F. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author, 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA: a Sketch of Ancient Gec^^^phy, 
for the Use of Schools. In 8vo. 

Extract of a Letter from Professor Stuart of Andover. 

*' I have used Butler's Atlas Classica for 13 or 14 years, and prefbr it on the 
score of convenience and correctness to any atjas within the compass of niy 
knowledge. It is evidently a work of much care and taste^ and most happily 
adapted to classical readers and indeed all others, who consult the history of past 
aees. I have long cherished a*%trong desire to see the work brought forward in 
this country, and I am exceedingly gratified that you have carried through this 
undertaking. The beautiful manner in which the specimen is executed that yon 
have sent me does great credit to engravers and publisliers. It cannot be that 
our schools and collfures will fail td adopt this work, and bring it into very gen- 
eral circulation. I know of none which in all respects would supply its place.^ 

"The abridged but classical end excellent work of Butler, on Ancient Geogra- 
phy, which you are printing as an accompaniment to the maps, I consider one 
of the most attractive works of the kind, especially for young persons ^udying 
the classics, tiiat has come under my notice. I wish you the most ample succeas 
in these highly useful publications.'* 



FRENCH AND SPANISH. 



BY ▲• BOUKAIU 



A COLLECTION or COLLOQUIAL PHRASES an everj 
Topic necesnry to maintain Convenation, arranged under dififer- 
eat heads, with numerous remarju on the peculiar pronunciation 
and use of various words— 4lie whole so disposed as considerably 
to facilitate the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the 
French. By A. Bolmak. One voL 16ma 

A SELECTION of ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, 
accompanied by a Key, containing the text, a literal and free 
tnmslation, arranged in such a manner as to point out the differ- 
ence between the French and the English idiom, also a figured 
pronunciation of the French, according to the best French works 
extant on the subject; the whole preceded by a short treatise on 
the sounds of the French language, compared with those of the 
Ehglish. 

Ln AVENTURES db TELEMAQUE pah FENELON, ac- 
companied by a Key to the first eight books ; containing like the 
Fables — ^the Text — a Literal — and Free Translation ; intended as 
a Sequel to the Fables. 

Tite etptm t hm * Iteured proniineiatioa,* i$ «teo< tmplofed te npma that Hu 
wtrig im tk» Ktg to tke Premeh AMm are ipelt and divided at they are pronouneed. 
A M whmt Walkse hat dra« in U* CritiuU Pr&mvuneing Dietimiurf ; for inttonce, 
he iniuoUo tko fronwuiotiem ^ tko word enough, hjf mvidiitg «ki{ gptUing it tku$^ 
e-nuf. In tie onmo iiia»ii«r / indiaUe tMo fronnndotion qf tko word eomptaieot 
Ukug, kim-tb. A» tke underetanding ef the figured pronunciation ^ Walkui re- 
fuirea tke etudent to be acquainted uritk tke primiHve eounds of tke F.ngliah vowele, 
ke muet Ukewieo^ h^ore ke enn undorttrntd Uie figured pronunciation ^tko Frenek, 
make kimeelf acquainted wUh tke 90 friwitvae eounda of tke Frenek voweUt J^ie 
amy inUiUgent pereem earn get from a nrnttoe^ or from aufbodf inJk* r ead e Frenek 
we/t, t» a/ew koure. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE oh the GENI^RS of FRENCH 
NOUNS ; in a. small pam{>hlet of fourteen pages. 

This little work, whkh is the most complete of the kind, is the 
fruit of great labor, and will prove of immense service to every 
learner. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGULAlt ard HU 

REXjULAR, in a small volume. 

The verba itre to be, avoir to have, parler to speak./n{r to finish, recevoir 
to receive, vatdre to aell, «e leeer to rise, se bien porter to be well, <'en alter 
to go away, are here all coi^iigated through — affirmativeiy^-fifgaUvdy — 
nUerrogathdv-^nid negativdy and internmilwdy—^n arrangement which 
will greatly ncilitate the scholar in his learning the French verbs, and 
which will save the master the trouble of explaining over and over again 
what may be much more easilv learned from books, thus leaving him moire 
time to give hia duim], during the lesson, that instruction which cannot be 
AMiod in books, but which must be learned from a roaster. 



NEUMAN'S SPANISH amd ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 
New Edition, in one vol. 16ma 



MECHANICS, BfAIVUFACTURES, Ae* 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL-ROADS, ahd INTE- 
RIOR COMMUNICATION w GENERAL— containing an 
accoont of the performances of the different Locomotive En- 
gines at, and subsequent to, the Liverpool Contest; upwards of 
two hundred and sixty Experiments, with Tables of the com- 
parative value of Canals and Rail-roads, and the power of tha 
present Locomotive Engines. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery 
Viewer, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 
8va With plates. 

" In thi*. the able author bae brought up his treatise to the date of the latest 
improvements in this nationally important plan. We consider the volume to 
be one of great general interest."— Lit. Oax. 

" We must, in Justice, refer the reader to the work itself, strongly assuring 
him that, whether he be a man of science, or one totally unacquainted with its 
technical difficulties, he will here receive instruction and pleasure, in a degree 
which we have seldom seen united before.**— MnUhly Review. 

REPORTS ON LOCOMOTIVE ajw FIXED ENGINES. By 
J. Stephbnson and J. Walker, Civil Engineers. With an 
Accotmt of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail-road, by H. 
Booth. In 8va With plates. 

MILLWRIGHT and MILLER'S GUIDE. By Olther Evans. 
, New Edition, with additions and corrections, by the Professor 
of Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and a 
description of an improved Merchant Flour-Mill, with engrav- 
ings, by C & O. Evans, Engineers. 

The nature and PROPERTIES of the SUGAR-CANE, 
with Practical Directions for its Cidtare, and the Manufacture 
of its various Products; detailing the improved Methods of Ex- 
tracting, Boiling, Refining, and Distilling; also descriptions of 
the Best Machinery, and useful Directions for the general Man- 
agement of Estatea By Gboboe Richardson Porter. 

" This volume contains a valuable mass of scientific and practical informa- 
tion, and is, indeed, a compendium of everything interesting relative to colonial 
agriculture and Manufacture."— /n<ettt^«»e«. 

" We can Altogether recommend this volume as a most valuable addition to 
the library of the home West India merchant, as well as that of the resident 
planter."— Xtt. Oazette. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICa By Jaubs Renwick, Esq. 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Columbia 
College, N. Y. In 8va with numerous engravings. 

" We think this decidedly the best treatise on Mechanics, which has issued 
from the American press, that we have seen ; one, too, that is alike creditable 
to the writer, and to the state of science in this country.**— ./^m. Qnar. Heview. 

TREATISE ON CLOCK and WATCH-MAKING, Theoretical 
and Practical, bv Thomas Reed, Edinburgh Honorary Member 
of the Worshipful Company of Clock-MaKers, London. Royal 
8vo. Illustrated by numerous plates. 



£atitral motors anh ^flodoyhs. 



GaX)LOGICAL MANUAL, by H. T. Db la Bbchk, P. R. S., 
P. G. a, MenouGeoLSoc. ofFrance. InSva With 104 Wood 
Cuts. 

" A work of first-rate importance in the science to which it relates, and which 
must hen^forth take its place in the Library of every student in Geology.**— 
Phil. Magasine, 

ELEMENTS op PHYSICS, or NATURAL PfflLOSOPHY, 
GENERAL and MEDICAL, explained independently of 
TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS, and containing New Dia- 
quisitions and Practical Suggestions. By Neill Abnott, M. D. 
Second American from the fourth London edition, with Addi- 
tions by Isaac Hays, M. D. 

" Dr. Arnott'B work has done for Physics as much as Locke's Essay did for 
the science of mind." — London University Mdgaxine. 

*' We may veiiture to predict that it will not be surpassed.** — Tintes. 

** Dr. A. has not done less for Phyiiics than Blackstone did for the Law.** — 
Morning Heraid. 

" Dr. A. has made Natural Philosophy as attractive as Bullbn made Natural 
History r— French Critic. 
" A work of the highest class among the productions of mind.**— CbuWer. 
** We regard the style and manner as quite admirable.^^—JIfenijn^ Chronicle 
" As interesting as novel-reading.**— .4fA«iuBitm. 

** Never did philosophic Jiand wield a pen more calculated to win men to be 
wise and good.** — Edinburgh Observer. 

" Of this valuable, or we might say, invaluable work, a second edition has 
been speedily demanded by the public voice.*'— lit. Gaz. 

ARNOrrS ELEMENTS op PHYSICS. Vol. IL Part L 
Containing light and Heat 

" Dr. Amott*s previous volume has been so well received, that it has almost 
banished all the flimsy productions called popular, which falsely pretend to strip 
science of its mysterious and repulsive aspect, and to exhibit a holiday apparel. 
The success of such a work shows most clearly that it is plain but sound know- 
ledge which the public want.*'— JIfoittA/y Review. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, oe NATURAL HISTORY 
OP BIRDS, iNHABiTiNo THB UNITED STATES. By Charles 
LvciBN Bonaparte ; designed as a continuation of Wilson's 
Omitliology, Vols. I. II. and III 

%* Gendemen who jpossoss Wilson, and are desiroua of rendering the 
work complete, are inninned that the edition of ihia woi'k is very small, 
and that but a very limited number of copies remain unsold. Vol IV. in 
tlie Press. 

A DISCOURSE ON the REVOLUTIONS of the SURFACE 

OF THE GLOBE AND THE ChANOES THEREBY PRODUCED IN 

THB ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Baron G. Cuvier. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Blustrations and a Glqssary. In 
12mo. With Plates. 

** One ef the most scientific and important, yet plain and lacid works, which 
adorn the age." -Here is' vast aid to the reader interested in the study of 
nature, and the lights which reason and investigatiofi have thrown upon the 
formation of the universe."— .Yew Monthly Magazine. 
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OBBMIfTaT. 



CnaMnTRT op TBB arts, mi ihm iMutU mt €trmjH 
Openi«tir« Chmwmiat, Ibetnc ma BkUMttoA of th« Arts and 



by AJITHUR Im PORTBB9 K* Dw 
late PirofaMwr of ClLeaAistrjry *«• In tb« UalTrentty af V< 



The popidw and Ttliiable Englnh woric of Mr. Gimy» which form the 
nottndwon of the pieient volume, was pahUehed in IJoodon in 1829. and 
designed 10 exhibit a ^ttematic^nd imclical view of the nnmeiooB Aits and 
Manuiaccaiea which involve the application of Chemicai Science. The au- 
thor hinaelC a ikilful, mannftrturing, at well aa an able, aoientific chemist, 
enjoying the multiplied advantages dbrded bv the raetnxiolis of the greatest 
naaolactvfing nation on earth, was emineniqr qualifiea for so arduous an 
undertaking, and the popularity of the work in England, as well as its 
intrinsic merits, attett the 6d^ty and sn occas with which it haa been ex- 
ecuted. In the work now offered to the American public, the practical 
cfaaraeter of die Operative Chemist has been preserved, and much extoid- 
ed by the addition of a great variety of original matter, bv numenma cor* 
rectMMiB of the oricinal text, and the adaptation of the wnole to the state 
and wanii of the Ana and Mano&cturss of the United States. Among the 
most considerable additions will be found full and extended treatiBes on the 
Bleaching (rf* Cotton and Linen, on the vaiious branches of Calico Printing, 
on the Mannftcture of the Chloride of Lime, or Bleaching iV>wder, aiM 
numerous Staple Articles used in the Arts of Dying, Calico Printing, and 
various other pro c e s s es of Maniifocture, such as me Salts of Tin, Lead, 
Manganese, and Antimony; the most recent Improvements on the Manu- 
facture of the Muriatic, mtric, and S^phuric Acids, the Chromates of 
Potash, the latest information on the comparative Value of Different Va- 
rieties of Fuel, on the Construction of Stoves, Fire-I^aces, and Stoving 
Rooms, on the Ventilation of Apartments, Ac &e. llie leading object haa 
been to iinprove and extend the praceioa2 character of the Operative Chem- 
ist, and to supply, as the publisherB flatter themselves, a deficiencv which 
is felt by every^ artist and manu&ctorer, whose processes involve tne prin- 
ciples of chemical science, the want of a Systematic W(»k which should 
embody the most recent improvements in die chemical arts and manafac- 
tuies, whether derived from the researches of scientific men, or the ex- 
periments and observations of the opemtive manufacturer and artisans 
themselves. 



C^mKIOAIf MASIFUIiATIOH* Instmetlaa to Students on 
ike MetModa •€ perforasiny Blxpeiiaseiits of DosMmstrw* 
tioa or Researehf vrttli aoestfaejr and sweeess. By HIGIIAKI< 
FARADATy F* K* flU First Amerieaa, Croaa tMe seeoxid 
Iiondon edttloiif wltb Addittons b j- J* K. KITCHKIiIi, M. I>* 

** After a very carefMl pemsal of this work, we strenaoosly reeommend it, as 
eontainiag the oiost eomplete and excellent instniedonslbr conducting ctemtcai 
experiownts. There are few penoas, however great their experience, who may 
not gain informatioo in many important partieulam; and for ourwives, we b^ 
inoet uaeqaivoeally to aeknowledge that we bave acquired many new and im- 
porunt bints on subjeets of even every^day occurrence.**— M^bmpJUm/ Mag. 

«* A work hitherto exoeeding ly wanted in the laboratory, equally nseftel to the 
proAeieQt and to the student, and eminently creditable to the industry and skill 
of tlM author, and to tin school whence it emanates.**— Jtatiis/^AkMaM sad 



ANATOMY. 

DfRECnONS TOR MAKING ANATOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, formed on the basis of Pole, Marjolin and Breschet, 
and including the new method of Mr. Swan, b^ Usher Parsoiis, 
M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, ui 1 Vol. 8va with 
platea 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. By Wn^ 
LiAM K Horner, M. D. Adj. Prof, of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

'* We can oonicientioatly commend it to the memben ot the profterioD, ■■ a 
vatisflictory, interesting, and instructiire view of the subjects disciisaed, and at 
well adapted to aid them in forming a correct appreciation of the diseased con- 
ditions they are called on to relieve."— -jSmeriean Journal «f the Medieal Seienee^ 
AV.9. 

By the same Author. 

A TREATISE on SPECIAL and GENERAL ANATOMY. 

Second edition, revised and corrected, in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

LESSONS IN PRACTICAL ANATOMY, for the use of Dis- 
sectors. 2d edition, in 1 Vol. 8vo. 

SYSTEM OF ANATOMY, for the use of Students of Medicine. 
By Caspar Wistar. Fifth edition, revised and corrected, by 
W. E. Horner, Adjunct Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In 2 Vola 8va 

ELEMENTS of GENERAL ANATOMY, or a deiwription of 
the Organs comprising the Human Body. By P. A. Bsclard, 
Professor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. 
Translated by J. Toono. 

TREATISE ON SURGICAL ANATOMY. Bv Abraham Col- 
LEB, Professor of Anatomv and Surgery, in the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, &c. Second American edition, with 
notes by J. P. Hopkinbon, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, &c. &c. 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Bv E. 
Geddings, M. D. Professor of Anatotny in the Medical CoUege 
of South Carolina. In 2 vols. 8va (In the press.) 

ELEMENTS OF MYOLOGY. By E. Giddinim, M. D. iUus- 

trated by a series of beautiful Engravinffs of the Muscles of the 

Human Body, on a plan heretofore unknown in this covmtry. 

In ihe press. 

Thii work, in addition to an ample and accurate description of the gene- 
ral and ipedal anatomy of the muacular wyvtemt will comprise illaatnwonfl 
of the sucgect from comparative anatomy and ph3rsioloffy, with an aooonnt 
of the irregularities, vanatiom and enoroaliea, obaenred by the variooi an- 
cient and modem aoatnmiiita, down to the present time. 



iTraiB^rff jrovBHAii of thb bobdicaii sqnsircss. 

And lapported by the moit dMtiDciiiihMl Phyiidant in the United Stmtes; 
wnoog which ue Profetiow ^elow, Channing, ChapoMui, Coxe, De 
Butts, Deweei, Pickeon, Dudley, Fmodfi, GibMO, iure, lienderaon. 
Homer, Hoeaclu Jachaon, Macneven, Mott, Muhwv, Phyn^ Potter, 
Sewall, Warren, and Worthingtbn ; Un. Daniell. Draie, Etnemoa, Feam» 
Geddin^ Griffith. Hale, Hays, Uaywaid, Ivea, Jackaon, Moultrie, Ware, 
and Wruiht. It ia published mmOuaUy on the firtt of November, Feb- 
ruary, Any, and August Eadi No. contains about 280 large 8vo. pares, 
and one or more platea— beinf a greater amount of matter than is fur- 
niahed by any othisr Medical Journal in the United States. Price #5 per 

The fbUowio^ Extractfl ebow the estuiatioa in which this 
Journal is held m Europe :— ^ 

" Ssferal of the American Joarnsls are before us. * * * * Of these the 
American Journal of the Medical Scienees Is by fu the better periodical ; it ia, 
iodeed, Che best of the trsnt-atlsntic medical publications ; and, to piake a c(»m- 
pariaon nearer hosiie, is in most respects superior to the great majority of Bu< 
ropean works of the same description "—TAt Lancet^ Jan. J831. 

** Ws nesd scarcely refer our esteemed and highly eminent eotemporary, [7^« 
^MMricsa JmirtuU tf Hu Mtdjeml Scimuu,] flfom whom we quote, to our critical 
remarks on the ofunions of our own eonntiymen. or to the principles which in- 
fluence as in the disehsr^ of our editorial iuties." ** Our copious extracts fl-om 
his unequalled publicatioa, unnoticin^ multitudes of others which come before 
us, SIC tlie best proof of the esteem which we entertain fbr his taleats aad abil> 
ities ''—Undt* JMicMl and Surgical Jmwnal, March, 1830. 

"The American Journal of the Medical Sciences ia one of the most complete 
and best edited of the aumerous periodical puMications of the United States."— 
BulUtin 4u SdcncM MedieaUt^ Tna. XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RESEARCHES on 
DISEASES OF THS BRAIN and SPINAL CORD. By Jobh 
Abbrcrombdb, M. D. 

" We have here a work of authority, and one which does credit to the author 
and his country.'*.— A*ortA Amer. Med. and Surg. JoumaL 

By the same Author. 

PATHOLOGICAL amd PRACTICAL RESEARCHES on 
DISEASES OF THB STOMACH, thb INTESTINAL 
CANAL, TmE LIVER, and other VISCERA of ths 
ABDOHEN. 

** We have now ckised a very long^ review of a very valuable work, and al* 
thou^ we have endeavored to condense into our ps^es a great masa of import- 
ant matter, we feel that our author has not yet received Justice.'*— JUMMW-CSUr. 
urgUal Rniao. 

A RATIONAL EXPOSITION of the PHYSICAL SIGNS 
of diseases 0|F the LUNGS and PLEyRA; IHustrating 
their Pathdogr and facilitating their Diagnoaia. By CttABi«BB 
J. WnixAm, M. D. In 8va with plates. 

** If we are not freatly sustaksn, it will lead to a better underatandinf , and 
a more correct estimate of the value of auscultation, than any thinf that has 
yet appeaved.*'--s4si. JIM. JaumaL 

MANUAL OF THE PHYSIOLOGY of MAN; or a concise 
Description of the Phenomena of his Organization. By P. 
HoTiN. Translated fiom the fVench* with Notes by J. TooMa 
In 12mo. 
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Thk practice of physic. By W. P. Dewbev, M. D. Adi 

junct Professor of Midwifery, in the Univeisity of PemuiylvaT 
nia, 2 Vola 8vo. 

" We have no hesitation in recommendiftg it as decidedly one of the beflt ayi- 
terns of medicine extant. The tenor of the work in general reflects the higheat 
honor on Dr. Dewees's talents, industry, and capacity for ike executicm m the 
arduous task which lie had uudertakea. It is one of the most able and aatisOic* 
tory works which modern times have produced, and will be a stajodard authmri* 
ty.^^Lmndon Med. and Surf. Jtumal, Aug. 1830. 

DEWEES ON THB DISEASES of CHILDKEN. 4th ed. In6vo. 

The objects of this work are, Is^ to teach thqie who have the cbaige of 
children, either as parent or guardian, the most approved metfiods m se- 
curing and improving their ph3r8ical powers. This is attempted trjr pointing 
out the duties which the parent or the guardian owes for this purpoee, to 
this interesting, but helpless class of beinss, and the manner by which their 
duties shall be fulfilled. And 2d, to render available a long experience to 
these objects of our affection when they become diseasedl In attempting 
"this, the author has avoided as much as possible, "technicality;** lind has 
eiven, if he does not flatter himself too much, to each disease of which 
he treats, its appropriate and designating characters, with a fidelity that 
will prevent any two being confounded together, with the best mode of 
treating them, that either his own experience or that of others hassug* 
gested* 

PEWEES on the diseases of FEMALEa ad edition, with 
Additions. InSva 

A COMPENDIOUS SYSTEM OP MIDWIJ'ERY; chiefly 
designed to facilitate the Inquiries of those who may he ^ur« 
suing this Branch of Study. In 8vo. with 13 Platea 5th edition^ 
corrected and enlarged. 

The ELEMENTS OP THERAPEUTICS and MATERIA 
MEDICA. By N. Chapman, M. D. 2 vols. 8va 5th edition, 
corrected and revised. 

MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY: containing the Symptoms, Di- 
agnosis, and Morbid Character of Diseases, &c By L. Mar* 
TiNET. Translated, with Notes and Additi<His, by Jonbs Quain. 
Second American Edition, l2mo. 

"We strongly recommend M. Martinet's Manual to the profession, and es- 
pecially to students; if the latter wish to study diseases to advantafe, they 
should always have it at hand, both when at the bedside of the patient, and 
when making post mortem examinations.**— .<9m«rica» Jntmal rf ike Met^etU 
ScUiueSt JVb. /. 

CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEVER, comprising a 
Report of the Cases treated at the London Fever Hospital in 
1828-29, bry Alexander Tweedie, M. D., Member of the Royal 
College or Physicians of Loodcm, d:c 1 vol. 8va 

** In short, the present work, concise, unostentatious as it is, would bavi led 
US to think that Dr. Tweedie was a man of clear judgment, unfettered by at- 
tachwwit to any fkshionaUe hvpothesis. that be'was an enei^etic but Judicious 
practitioner, and that, kt he did not dazzle his readers with the brilliancy of tbe- 
oietical speculations be would command their assent to the solidity of his didac- 
tic pncevtM,"—JIUd. Ckir. JournaL 
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mSTORY OF CHRONIC PHLEGMASLE, OR INFLAM- 
MATIONS, fimnded on Clinical Experience and Pathological 
Anatomy, exhibiting a View of the different Varieties and 
Complications of these lyiiaeases, with their various Methods 
of Treatment By F. J. V. Broussais, M. D. Translated from 
the French of the fourth edition, by Isaac Hats, M. D. and 
R. EouDBTKLD CbtiTFrni, M. D. Members of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natural Science, 
Honorary Members of the Philadelphia Medical Society, die 
&& In 2 FOb. 8va 

EXAMINATION OF MEDICAL DOCTRINES AND SYS- 
TEMS OF NOSOLOGY, preceded by Propositions contain- 
ing the Substance of Physiological Medicine, by J. F. V 
Bboubbais, Officer of the Royal Order of the Legion of Hon- 
or ; Chief Physician and First Professor in the Military Hos- 
pitel finr Instruction at Paris, &c. Third edition. Translated 
from the French, by Isaac Hats, M. D. and R. E. Gkif- 
mUf M. Dl In 2 vols. 8va In the press, 

A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY, Applied to Pathology. 
By F. J. V. Broussais, M. D. Translated from the French, 
by Drs. Bell and La Roche. 8va Third American edition, 
with additions. 

** We cannot too stronghr recommend the present work to the attention of 
our readers, and indeed or all those who wish to study physiolory as it ought 
to te studied, in its application to the science of diseaae." " We may safely 
■ay that he has accomplished his task in a most masterly manner, and thus 
eetaUiahed hit reputation as a roost excellent physiologist and fvofound pathol- 
Of itt.**— JM»r(A Jimerican JUtd. and Surg. Joum. Jan. 1831. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By 
Samuel Jackson, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 8va 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, upon the Principles of 
the Physiological Doctrine. By J. G. Uoster, M. D. Trans- 
lated fifom the French. 

A« EPITOME OP THE PHYSIOLOGY, GENERAL ANA- 
TOMY, AND PATHOLOGY of BICHAT. By Thoma« 
Henderson, ,M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in Columbia College, Washington City. 8vo. 

" The Epitonoie of Dr. Henderson ought and must find a place in the library 
of every physician desirous of useful knowledge for himself, or of being instru- 
mental in imparting it Ao others, whose studieahe is expected to SHpeontand." 
— -JV. Jt. Med. andiSurf. Joum. Ab. 15. 

A TREATISE on FEVER, considered in the spirit of the new 
medical Doctrine. By J. R Bojsseau. Translated from the 
French. In the Press, 
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A TREATISE on FEVEB, By 3om 
Phyaicitui to the Loodoa Fever Hospital. 

br SMIbwwd Sniiin. Dr. JohnHn, the sdilnr of Ibe MedicaCnirurgiul Ra- 
vww, HT>. ' It ii Ibe tell we have ever peruKd on (be mbica or (fever, Bnd la 

'a .ny MC or in «ny tountir.' '■—.»■. .VtA Jnm. " """ " ""*" 

A» ESSAY ON REMITTENT iiro INTERMITTENT DIS. 
EASES, mcluding eenerically Morah Fever &ad Neuralsia — 
comprising under the former, rariouB Anomaliea, Obscurities, 
and CoDsequencea, tmd under a new ajetematic View of the 
latter, treating of Tic Douloureux, Sciatica, Headache, Oph- 
thalmia, I'ooUiache, Pal«y, and many other Modes and Conse- 
quences of this generic Disease; by John Maccdllooh, M. D., 
F. R, a &c. &c 

" In nnderiai Dr. Mueullocli'i work non iccwible toihapniftwon.inan 
" We mm nniitly rHAmineBd Dr. Uanulloeb'i trutlH u> the ■[[eniion of 
noil imporum ismitct."— A'. A. Jted. and Snrg. JnriuU. 

A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
from the most celebrated Authors, and porticulBrly from Docu- 
ments aSirded by the Clinical Lectures of Dr. Biett, Physician 
to the Hospital of SL Louis, Paris. By A. Caaman, M D. 
and H. E. Sorsdel, M. D. 



SURGICAL MEMOIRS OF THE RUSSUN CAMPAIGN. 
TraiulBted from the French of Baron L^anrr. Nearly ready. 

LECTURES ON DVFLAMMATION, exhibition a view of 
the General Doctrin'ea, Pathological and Practical of Medical 
Surgery. By John Taomvoir, M. D., F. R. S. E. Seouod 
American edition. 

THE INSTITUTES AND PttACTICE OP SURGERY; 
being the Outlines of a Course of Lectures. By W. Gibson, 
M. D. ProfesBor of Surgery in the Uuiveisity of Pennsylvania. 
3d edition, revised, oorrected, and eidarged. In 2 vols. Sva 

PRINCIPLES OF MILITARY SURGERY, comprising Ob- 
servations on the Arrangements, Police, and Practice of Hob- 
pitak, and an the History, Treatment, and Anomalies of Va- 
riola and Syphilis ; illustrated with cases and difisectjona, B; 
JoKi HmrEN, M. D., F. R. a K Inspector of MiliUry Hos- 
pitals—Srst American from the third London edition, with the 
Life of the Author, by his son. Dr. Josh HraiiBN. 
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MEDICINE, SURGERY, Ac. . * 

SURGICAL MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGNS of RUSSIA, 
GERMANY, asd FRANCE. Translated fiom the French 
of Baboh Larbst. In 8va with plates. 

A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, compiled 
from the best Medical and Legal Works ; comprising an ac- 
count <^— L The Ethics of the Medical Profession ; U. Char- 
ten and Laws relative to the Faculty ; and IIL All Medico- 
legal Questions, with the latest Decisions : being an Analysis 
oT a course of Lectures on Forensic Medicine. By Michael 
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Rtah, M D, Member of the Royal Colle^ of Physicians in 
IifflW>^, &C. First American edition, with additions, by R. 
EoLBiFiKLD GRnrrrH, M. D. In 8vo. 

«<T1i«ra !■ not a &ct of importance or value connected with the ecience 
of which it treat!, that ii not to be found in iti pages. The style is unam- 
failioiis but dear and strong, and such as becomes a philosophic theme."— 
MomlUyRemew. 

''It is invaluable to Medical Practitionen, and may be oomolted safely 
by the htgai Profession."— TFeeUy Ditpatch, 

DIRECTIONS lOR MAKING ANATOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, formed on the basis of Pole, Marjolin, and Breschet, 
and including the new method of Mr. Swan : by Ushbr Par- 
sons, M. D. PioieaK>r of Anatomy and Surgery. In 1 vol. 8va 
with plates. 

*■ It is compiled and prepared with judgment, and is the best and most 
eoooomical oomoaoion the student can possess to aid him in the pursuit of 
this delightful department of his labors." — Boston Med, 4r Sttrg, Jowmtd^ 
SepL S7, 1831. 

**This is unqnestioDably one of the most useful woriss on the preparation 
of Anatomical Specimens ever published. It should be in the hands of 
every lover of ^uuttomy ; and as attention now is more directed to the 
fiNrnoation of museums, it will be found a very valuable book. Nothing is 
omitted that is important, and many new formulas are introduced, derived 
iVom the author's experience, and from rare books, which he has had the 
indiMtry to ooUect"-»A: K Jldeduxd Journal, AvguM, 1831. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE to OPERATIONS on the TEETH,) 
by Jaioes Shell, Dentist In 8vo. with {dates. ■ 

PRINCEPLES of PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE, including 
Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutics, in the form of Pro- 
positions; and Commentaries on those relating to Pathology, by 
F. J. V. Broussais ; translated by Ibaao Hats, M. D. and R. 
E. Geifiith, M. D. In 8va 

ELEBfENTS of PHYSIOLOGY, by Roblet DvneLnQN, M. D. 
In 2 vols. 8va with nume^us illustrationa (In the presa) 

PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY, by John Symb, Professor of Sut; 
gery in the University of Edinburgh. In 8vo. 

PRACTICAL REMARKS on the NATURE and TREAT- 
MENT of fractures of the TRUNK and EXTREM- 
ITIES ; by Joseph Amesburt, Surgeon. In 6vo. with plates 
and wood-cuts. (In the press.) 
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Tbm anatomy, physiology, AM) DISEASES of thb 
TEETH. By Thomas Bbll, F. R. S., P. L. a &a In 1 voL 
8vo. With Plates. 

I** Mr. Bell has evidently eDdeavored to construct a work of referenee fi>r tlie 
practitioner, and a text-book for the student, containing a 'plain and practical 
digest of the information at present possessed on the subject, and results of the 
author's own investigations and experience.* ••***" we must now take leave 
of Mr. Bell, whose work we have no doubt will become a class-book on the im- 
portant subject of dental surgery.'*— Jlf0<ftco-C&trvr^ea/ Revieto. 

" We have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the best treatise in the Eng- 
lish language." — M)rth American Medical and SurgietU Journal^ JVb. 19. 

AMERICAN DISPENSATORY. Ninth Edition, improved 
and greatly enlarged. 3y John Redman Coxe, M. D. Professor 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
%* This new edition has been arranged with special reference to Uie 

recent Pharmacopceias, published in Philadelphia and New-York. 

ELLIS' MEDICAL FORMULARY. The Medical Formulary, 
being a collection of prescriptions derived from the writings 
and practice of many of the most eminent Physicians in Ame- 
rica and Europe. By Benjamin Eujs, M. D. 3d. edition* 
With Additions. 

«« We would especially recommend it to our brethren in distant parts of the 
country, whose insulated situations may prevent them from having access to the 
many authorities which have been consulted in arranging the materials for this 
work.**— PAt/. JIfMl. and Phya. Joumal. 

MANUAL OP MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. By 

H. M. Edwards, M. D. and P. Vavassbur, M. D. comprisin^^ 

a concise Description of the Articles used in Medicine ; their 

Physical and Chemical Properties ; the Botanical Characters of 

the Medicinal Plants ; the Formulte for the Principal Officinal 

Preparations of the American, Parisian, Dublin, &c. Pharma- 

Copceias ; with Observations on the proper Mode of combining 

and administering Remedies. Translated from the French, 

with numerous Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the 

Practice of Medicine and to the Art of Pharmacy in the Unitied 

Statea Bv Joseph Toono, M. D. Member of the Philadelphia 

Medical Society, and E. Duband, Member of the Philadelphia 

College of Pharmacy. 

" It contains all the pharmaceutical information that the physician e^n desire, 
and in addition, a larger mass of information, in relation to the properties, 4tc. 
of the different articles and preparations employed in medicine, than any of the 
dispensatories, and we think will entirely supersede all these publications in the 
library of the pkyneian."—Jim. Joum. ^ the Medical Sciences. 

MEMOIR ON THE TREATMENT of VENEREAL DISEASES 
wrri^ooT MERCURY, employed at the Military Ho«9itaI of 
the Val-de-Grace. Translated from the French of H. M. J. 
Desruelles, M. D. &c. To which are added. Observations by 
G. J. Guthrie, Esq. and various documents, showing the results 
of this Mode of Treatment, in Great Britain, ranee, Ger- 
many, and America. 1 vol. 8va 
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PBBPAIIIRO FOR PUBI.IOATIOS 

BT 0A&B7 A. XJULf 
CTCLOPiBDIA 

PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

COMPUSIIIO 

TREATDSBB ON THE NATURE AND TRlS: ATMENT OF DISEASES, 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, &o 

JOHN FORBES, M. D. F. R. & Phyrician to the ChichMter Infimarjr, Ac 
ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, M. D. Phyncian to tbe London Fever Hos- 
pital, Ac. 

JOHN CONOLLT, M. D. Prafeaor of Medkine in the London Univer- 

WICT THE AflBDTAirCE OF THS rOLLOWINO FRTSICIANS; 

CHAEUBS HASTDiQS, M.a nryiicba to Ow 
Warc«i«rG«Mnl lairaniT. 

B1S8BT HAWKINS, M. D. TMem sf (be ft^al 
CoUm of PbTMciaait, Pt pf ewor of iUtora Medi- 
ea\iM TbenpeHlia ia Kia|^ CoH«fa. 



JlllBiAFJOBN,lLa M.H.LA. 
CbMiUiT to tte ibfal Colics of 

JAMBS L. BARDaLET, M. a Fhjnidni to tte 

MaadMrtar Rnjral loflraM! ^' 
EDWARD BARLOW, M. 

Bath Uaitod Honital aad lafimaiy. 
R. R. BRABANT, If. D. Dmia«^ 
JOSEPH BBOWll, M. D. PImieiaB to 

laad aad BUiopwaanaoath ladrmaiT. 

BORDER, M. n. "" 



to 



of tba 



tba Cmf- 



THOMA8H, 

Roval CoilafB of Fbnieiaot, Loadoa. 
JOHN BURNE, M. D. Ajridaa to 

Strwt DiiMntuTTi 
H. W. CARTER, M. a F. R. 8. E. Fhjpriehii to 

the Kaa( aad CaBtflrbary Homilal. 
JOHN CHETNE, M. a F.1LS.E. M.R.LA. 

Ptinieiaa-flaaanl to tlw Faf«M ia Irahod, te.Ae. 
JAMES CLARK. 11 a nvaidaB to St 6aar|a^ 

lnAraiarr, Ac. Ae. 
JOHN CUBNDINNINa, M. a Frilow «( the 

Raval Cellafi of Ilmieiaaf, Loadoa. 
JOIlftCRA]ilFrON,M.D.M.R.LA. Klag^Pro- 

fMor of Materia MadicB, Pliyriciaa to Steaveai% 

Hoipital, Ac IK. Dublia. 
ANDREW CRAWFORD, Bf. D. PhyridaB to fhe 

HaaaMbire Conaty Hoopitoi; Wiaelmtar. 
WILLIAM CUMIN, M. a Glai|DW. 
JAMES CUSACK, M. B. Stoevoaa' Hoqiilal, Dub- 
lia. 
JOHN DARWAm M. a PbyaieiaB to tbe Geae- 

lal DitpeaHfT. Binniasbaai. 
D.a DAVIS, M. D. M. R.S. L. PnfRWNrofBflid- 

-wifnrr in the Loadoa DaiveiaitT. 
JOHN ELUOTSON, M. a F. R. S. PbraidaB to 

St.TboinaAHa«iltal. 
a J. GRAVES, M. a M.aLA. Ktac^PrafeMT 

of (be Imtitatei of Mediciae, Phnlciaa to tbe 

Meath HoMiital aad County of Dttlnia laSnnary. 
OEOROE GREGORT, M-D. PbyiiciaB to the 

Smail-Pra Homital. 
MARSHALL HALL, M. a F. R S. £. Member of 

tbe Royal Collece of Fhyaiciant, Loadoa, Ac. Ac. 
THOMAS HANa)CK, M. D. Liverpool, Meatber 

of tbe Royal College of Pbyiiciana, Landoii. 



J. HOPE, 



TbenMH 

,, M.a 



Meaaberof the Royal Ooltafaof 



Plmieiana, 
ARtHUR JACOB, M. a M.R.LA. 



to tbe Royal College of Sargaoaa in 

Iralaod. 
ROBERT LEE, M. a F. a 8. 

BritiA Lyiaf'ia HoapitaL 
CHARLES LOCOCK, M. a Ibyiician 



PhyiidaB to tte 



to tbe 

Wearminater Geoeraf I^nff4B Hciapital, Ac. Ac 
a MARSH, M. a M. R. L A Profewr of tbe 

Principlea and Practiea of Mediciae to ifae Royal 

College of SufgeoM ia Ireland, Ac DoMin. 
JONES QDAIN, M. B. Lecturer oa Aaataoqr aad 

Fbyuology ia tbe Medical School, AUancata- 

Street. 
J. C. PRICHABD, M. a F. tL S. Fhyaidaa to dw 

lafinnary and to St. Feter% Hnepital, Briatol. 
ARCHIBAXD ROBERTSQIN, M. a PbyikiaB to 

tbe Noflbaaiptoa taeoeral laflraiaiT. 
P. M. ROGET, M. D. Sec a S. Coaaattiac Phyti- 

dan to tbe Qneea Cbariorie^ LTing-ia Hospital 

aad to (be Nonhera Ditpennry, Ac Ac 
JOHN SCOTT, M. a Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM STOKES, M.a Fhyaidaa to the Mntb 

HonitaL 
WILLIAM STR0DD, M. a PhyaidaD to fliaNdr. 



of Ma- 



■io6rD Dmo^dbk^Ti 
A. T. TIi<ntlSON,M.a F.L.S. F»fi 

teria Medica ia (be Loadon Uaireraity. 
THOMAS THOMSON, M. D. F. R. S. L. A a Be- 

ciDs IV e f ewor of Chemietiy ia tbe Univeraity of 

Glasnw, tec Ac 
T. jTtoDD, M. a Pbyndan to the DiapMiaiy, 

BnriitoiL 
RICHARD TOWNSEND, A B. M. a M. a L A. 

Fdlow of tbe Kii« and Qoeen^ CoUese of Ft^- 

aicfaun, Dublin. 
CHARLES J. a WILUABI9, M.a Londoa. 
Ac AcAc 






To adapt the above worit to the wants of this coimtry, the pufalishen 
have engaged the assistance of manf of our most eminent physicians, and 
they pledge themselves that no exertion shall be spared to render it wor> 
thy of patronage. It will be published in monthly numbers, price 50 cts. 
112 pages each. 
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